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P eople aix obeam, whellier tlicy want to or 
not. Even animals dream. A cat's ears and 
ip i| sometimes twitcJi io his sleep, while dogs 
w'hbie iuid growl and paw the air. Just as if tliey 
wore having a fight oi chasing a s<juiiioi. Even 



1 - not SLOT <Wt POlJSCD PAFKII, WftA it hft t*f U 

is not tov difficutt to pnrf two ptliajmig ttntmal* htte. 


when they are awake. aaimaJs "see things,'' so that 
a cat's fur will rise on liis back, for no apparent 
reason, as he peers into a dart closet. And we. 
too, have goose pimples when we feel frightened- 

That is unagiuLLtion at work. People arc not the 
only animah who have imagbiution, but we are 
the only ones who can tell each other about it. If 
we tell each other in words, we have made a story 
out of it, and if wo take a pencil and draw It, wo 
have made a picture. To iniaguie means to "make 
an hnage" or a picture in our minds. 

Tlieie are many different ways for our imagiua- 
tions to get started. Thus it may happen, at times 
when we are sick in hed with nothing to do, that a 
crack in the L'eillng will suddenly liegin to look 
like an animal or a tree alter wo Imvc kept our 
eye on it for some fime. Our imagination fills hi 
the lines that aren’t there. Even on ink blot on 
folded paper (figure 1) will make us think of a 
lot of otlmr things, although H was made entirely 
by accident. Psychologisot know this and have 
made up ink blot tests to find out what is on our 
niijnds^ for each of iis, depending on the sort of 
person wc arc, will see different pictures in tlie 
same blot. 
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I N Tme OLD STONE ACE. some 20.000 years ago, 
when (jje first pictures we know of were made, 
people lived m caves, and their biggest wony 
was how to find enough to eat. They had not yet 
learned how to keep cattle, and they did not know 
about farming, so they depended mainly on hunt' 
ing for iheir food supply. When the bunting had 
not been good, they had to go hungry. There 
were, of coitrse, all sorts of birds m>d fish and sfmall 
animals they could catch, but tlicsc were not 
enough to live on, so they always hoped to kill 
something big, like a deer or a hullalo. wdiich 
would yield enough meat to last them for some 
time. They wanted very badly to kill these ani¬ 
mals. but they were afraid of than, too, for they 
only had the simplest of weapons as yet. In fact, 
they knew nothing about metal, so that whatever 
tools they had were made of wood, bone, or stgiic. 



And they had to hunt on foot because they bad 
not yet learned how to ride horses. 

No wonder, then, that the cavemen's minds 
were ahvays f uU of the idea of hunting large ani¬ 
mals for food, and of how dangerous iliig was. 
And because they thought so much al 30 ut these 
tilings, it Ls not surprising to find that almost all 
of their paintings are of these animals, which al¬ 
ways look very powerful and lifelike. 

FImv did the cavemen learn to make such ski1f« 
fill pictures? We don’t really know for sure. But 
since the pictures are done on the sides of eaves, 
which are rough and bumpy, it Ls possible that 
the idea of making pictures came from these 
bumps, just as the ink blot suggests ideas to ns. 
Some hungry caveman, staring at the wall of liis 
cave, might have imagiued tliat a particular bump 
looked like an animal and perhaps drew an out¬ 
line aroimd it wldi a burned stick from the Cre. 
ite could then complete the picture by filliiig in 
the parts that were not there, and finally he 
leanietl how to make such a drawing all by him¬ 
self, witlmut the help of the bump on the wall 
of the cave. 

Figures 2 and 4 are modem copies after cave 
pain tin p. Figure 5 shows you a cave wall as it 
really looks, and you will notice that llie animals 
ore all scram tiled together, without any kind uf 
order. Once you get them sorted out. you cau 
recogube each one easily. Why, then, did the 
cavemen spoil their pictures ]yy doing one on top 
of another? It is because they did not want them 
for dcforatious. Even if ihe pictures ivere not 
such a Juinble, we could tell this from ihe fact 
that all the caves tliat have pictures in them ore 
very dark and difficult to get into. 

If the cavemen artists had done their anlma] 
paintings merely for pleasure, they would have 
put them near the eutrance of tlie cave, where 


&. ou> fTUNE i:av£ FALHTiNC / Sbtrtdltig Cu^olTci / About 

30+000 B C- Fcmt-de-Gnume, Fnuicfl*. Sec cflmtffceri/ 

T/tr mnoothhj €i^fV€d adUiveit^ the bod^ atid htiid da 

tapering make ihe animal of^pear ecen 
more poiivrfui mtd mcikactfig ihan it mm$ tutee iccn in redUy. 





3. OUI STONE ACE CAVE PAiNTiKc / Wmmd^d Bijon / About EO,GflO B C. Altainfm, Spnin. J/«*r icc me oim, ef j/w moit 
extfuardirmwy flt/iirtwmcnto of prdiidorio dr#. 7'Atf dtflfig miW liat coUujmiti on tU girwoiJ, Hj tcgf no huger tthh to eottu 
tho wei^J uf Itig body. Yot evm in thbholplear Miito the head ia lowered in dofente agahist the jjwhw o/ the humsm rfjf 
(ArentOfi it (rum the lower left hand comer. Only dte keeneai obsetoation could ytetd each an image. 


cvei^'body could look at tbcm. j\s it is» they are so 
well hidden that they have been discovered oulv 
recently and by chance. Tlie cave in figure 5 was, 
in fact, found in 1940 by some boyjt wliohad gone 
out hildiig with their dog. Suddenly tlie dog wa.-; 
gone, and in looking for him they found the hole, 
overgrown witli brambles and weeds, through 
wliicli he liad fahen into the cave. 

BiJt what were tlie pictures for, then? They 
most have i)eeii a kind of hunting magic, because 
some of the animals have spears or arrows stick¬ 
ing into them (see figure (J), The cavemen roust 



4- ciLti STONE ACK rAvr pAJvmft / WiU Huar / About 
SO.OOO B-C. Altjuiun*, Spain. The care teiiA tc/uch the Stone 
Age aitisti men’ dUii! to depict niotfon ^ tnw of thr mixd 
KstffljJjfJilfig fJiJngj abuirl tAifm. TJiU bflor very Image of 
sprtfct and em’rgy tn H IwMiuif fotwuni In uOui.'Jt, or |itghr. 
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6. 6, OUJ STOSE AGE CAVE PAiiffTiNC / Cencrol Vftfut of Cmw md Detait / Aljoue 20,000 B.C. LjifiCaux, Fmice. Tlw: 
hfitv ore diffiTCtil from tfum in Fnnf-dlff-GiiMfnc Ofui ntugf, nrfii ^^^)RWS. tmd catf/*E, (The fUrriv hluck bemt btrtoas 

twOrf hv the ant^or of the /IgAifng fctt/ii of laita^.t Excefft for a feut tfuii jc^m (o have invtt dona ofa gmup, fli« 

Ofwjdj) in’rt/tMti iJ«y kind of ijfrfcr. Therr otr also greaf differrtiefj in iccife ftiw: targetf figvrvt ofi? Ufa^itsv}. 
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liave tliougbt tliat U llicy made a paintuig tliat 
tookied real, and then ‘"killed'* it. It was almost like 
{dlUng the animal itself. Perhaps they threw stones 
or jabbed the picture with Uieir spears, too. This 
made them feel stronger and surer, so that when 
they finally went out to hmit their prey, they 
had a lictter chance of success because they were 
no longer afraid. Once they had "killed** the pic¬ 
ture, they did not care aljoiit it any mare. One 
cannot kill a real animal twice, and so they felt 
that one cannot kill a painted imunal twice, either. 
The next time they got ready to hunt, they had to 
make a new picture to "kill” first. 

It Is remarkable that the cavemen took so much 
trouble with their animal paintings. After all, diey 
were goujg to use them only once. Fcrlraps they 
felt that the magic wotild work best if the animal 
looked as much like the real thing as possible. 
And they were probably right, since they used 
the pictuTKj as targets, to leara esactly where to 
hit the animal in order to bring it down. 

In any case, it took a good deal of skill to make 
such convincing pictures. There must liavc l)ecn 
some cavemen who were Iwtter at lliLs than the 
rest—who had special talent for art. After a svhile 
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diey probably allowed to stay horoe and 
|)ractice making pictureSj w hile all the others had 
to go out hunting. Even 20,000 years ago, then, 
the painter was a speeial Idud of person, although 
we might say that he was mainly supposed to bo 
a magician. 

Today we no longer believe iit that kind of 
magic. We know better than to get nxised up he- 
tween Uving things and the pictures of these 
things. But even now our feelings sometimes get 
conftised, no rnaftcr what our reason tells us. For 
instance, it still liappens that after a sudden quar¬ 
rel people will tear up the photograph of some¬ 
one they used to love; they know well euou^ 
that dicy cannot actually hurt anybody by doing 
so, yet it gives them great emotional sathfactiou. 
We need liordly be surprised, therefore, that the 
men of the Old Stone Age, who understood very 
much less than we do about the dlffcrenee 1>e’ 
tween thinking and feeling, could get pictures 
confused with real things. 

Art is always as much concerned with the way 





7+ TAnmNc / Tufo Bufl / Beforu IStM) A.D- 

Ccillug uf ?i CAmigyh, Q^pc Cukiiiy^ Semfh Africa, t/liffl 

not long ago thff Bmhmcfh living telict of the did 

rmli^tw jiicliUTe^Mmdur io ihei^ in the of Fmnoe 
ai\d Spoin. Theif cixn know abottt for&sihofib'fUng. 


people feel about things as it is wilh tlic way 
things really are. Usually, both knowing and fcel- 
ing go to moke np a picture, and so paintings are 
different from one another, depetiduig on whether 
the artist was more interested in what lie saw or 
knew, or in what he felt; also on hou^ much he 
saw. aod knew, and felt 


8. ASfJKKSiffAL ifAixTiNc? OS iiiEE ii.uue / A Spirif Afein Spmnr^ Kangaroos / Contemporary, Wegtsn Ambem Land, 
North Aurtmlia. Tl^ dmwjfip of North Aij^nz/ioTi are another modom ^sreioot of Age erf. T/tiJir ma^tc 

U itriiting!^ nc^f cmljf nttt they done on piecos of bmK they could ottiviSy he foJhcn <m the hant^ 

but thfiij ore piciufOi^ ehoxoing of the bone4 ond of p^ftietdot tmpuftonct to the hunfer. 
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T jrp: CAVE ricivnES tell us a good deal about 
life in the Stone Age, and also about llie way 
our imagination works. We say our imagination, 
because the muids of the cavemen were riot really 
so very diSercnt from our wm, odterwisc we 
would not understand their pictures as well as 
we do. The difference behvceii u.s and tiie cave* 
Tnen is not in the kind of minds we have- Tt is in 


the tbin^ we think about and feel about. Per¬ 
haps pictures will also help us to understand 
Ilow men managed to leave the life of the Stone 
Age Ixdiind and liow^ over many thousands of 
years, they gradually changed into tho Idnd of 
people W'e arc today. 

When vve speak of these changes sve call them 
history. There are many ways of tootdng at his¬ 
tory. Perhaps the simplest is to ask ourselves 
aljout the main differences between ns and the 
men of the Stone Age. Even though the cavemen 
had far greater physical strength than we do, their 
life was very tnudi more dangerous than ours— 
and much less interesting. Tlio big animals they 
hunted were really their masters, because the peo¬ 
ple depeuded on them so completely. When the 
animals moved away, they Ixad to move, too, so 
they never built Imuscs fpr themselves, only tough 
stieltei's. And if tlrey could find no animals to hunt, 
they starved. In the Stone Age. men worked to¬ 
gether only in hunting {and the painters heliMKl, 


e. EUTFIIAW WaU. I-Aimpic / Min, anti Aaimatt / Aiwul 4500 B.C. llieioctjTJiwlii, Upper EgjpL WAfll Jttnkes 

Lff ivftpa wo (W/wrr fticiuir nWii of it« em?i>iiirn U ttte ftai. pattem-hkit ogect. There (s w ahndlns «i»if m<3«. 
and the (ieut^ htu» been ftmpiified the ftaint tefme they took tike o kind of duiftha^. They are, Uomoait, c«r«r/«% 
plantitui to fiU Ote entire tnitfiutt ufit/iout crtmiding, or ovttrlapptng. Tftie teme of order » 0 tieui, impvrtont ofiiMrwnwenf, 







10. scvf^AN TOMfl / HariMSf* Sci-xuts / AIkkiI 1400 B.C. TIidIjcs, Uppef Egv[it nnw of order Itas 

cttngoaiitd info a strid of rtheg thr. Egt/f)tian paiitter dkt not date to break far almos! three ihoteuiiui iftesri^ 

Chotaeteristtcally eium^U, the measuring of ifir fieblt (nt flier top) end the exact nrtuKOng of the yield (in the <KWfflrJ ti^cre 
fust at importanf to the Egypluttut as tfus actaal i^ttting of the grain (bottom etghtf. 


too, with tlieir inaj^ic) bul today we cooperate in 
a thousand cranplicated wiiys; we depend on each 
other much more than the cavemen did. 

Now, this modern vvay of living coidd come 
about only because w^e are very much more or¬ 
derly tlian the people of the Stone .\ge. We think 
ah(»id. We pitin things, while tlie lives of tire cave¬ 
men were just as disorderly as their paintings, 
flow did people discover the need for order? Just 
as soon as they found out that there were ways of 
controlling their supply of food in.stead of letting 
the food supply control tliem. First tlicy learned 
how to tame and keep some of the antmals they 
Imd hujited before. They became htjrdsmen who 
moved about with their sheep, or goats, or cattle, 


or camels, always looking for gjajung lands. 

Other people found a different ajid even Iwtter 
way to control their food supply. They tamed not 
only animals but plants, too. collcctiog the seeds, 
and growing llieir own crops. In order to do this, 
they needed a warm climate and a goo<3 source of 
water. That is ivhy tlic first farmers settled along 
ihe hanks of the big rivers, such as the river Nile, 
iu ISgjpt, And we shall now take a better kjok at 
the ancient Egyptians, because tire history of 
Europe and America really liegius witli tliem. 
When they started planting tlieir grain, they also 
planted tlie seeds of a way of life which lias grown 
into our own way of life today. 

Figure 9 shorws yon a part of the oklest paiut- 
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11. Ei;if>xiA.v TO>ia PAiHTiisc / "A Ftmd hi a Gfltrfan*** from 
Thsbety Uppt’r / Abcwrt !4M B.C. British Mi^einOt 

Lnndon. The rules of £|{jflrtta« puinfirig demanded llte most 
significant vieic^tchieh meant the flattest^ most eproad^md 
%Aevi\ r/w pond fttnn ahooo, birdi. and trees from the tide. 


ing iti Egypt. It wiis made on the wall of a temple 
or tomb io a place called Hieracoapolis, on the 
banks of the Nile, ahnost 6000 years ago. There 
are some lively animals in it, and people fighting 
with them and with each other. The big white 
shapes are boats. At this time, then, the Egyptians 
sdH did a lot of hunting, but they no longer de¬ 
pended on it as the cavemen had. They knew how 
to make and use all sorts of toob, for they built 
solid buildings of hriek and stone, with smooth 



walb, and boats for sailing up and down the river. 
There must have heen many separate tribes or 
states along the valley that made war on each 
other. Notice the two men in the lower right-hand 
comer: the one with die white, dotted body is 
heating the one witli tlie black body, who belongs 
to another tribe. 

If we compare this picture with the cave paint¬ 
ings, we shall find tliat tlie figures in it are not 
nearly so real-looking. There is no shading such 
as we see in the buffalo (figure 2). Tliey seem flat, 
as if th^’ were gjued to tlie wall, and the artist has 
left out many detaib. He uses a kind of shorthand, 
the w’ay some modem comic strips do, so that a 
circle with a dot stands for a lace, a crooked line 
for an arm, and so on. 

As a matter of fact, the Hieracoupolis painting 
was probably meant to tell a story* somewhat like 
a comic strip. At the time it was made, the Egyp¬ 
tians had just invented the earliest kind of iivrit- 
ing* which wa.*: done with pietines and is called 
hieroglyphics. The painter now was also a ’writer. 
When he had to tell a story he did it with these 
simple figures, whidi were actually “letters” or 
"signs" that stood for things or words. Because the 
figures were used over and over again, they came 
to look less and less real as time went on. We say 
they hecame "conventioRar or 'stylized"—and at 
last they turned into the letters of our own alpha- 
l>ct, which are no longer pictures at all. 

Tliere is something cbe wc notice almut the 
Hieraconpolis painting. We cannot teU svhether 
or not the figures in it are supposed to be con¬ 
nected in some way* because there b no “setting." 
no indication of laiid-scape or even of the ground 
they .stand on. But there b no messy overlapping, 
either, and the figures arc spread evenly over the 
whole surface. These animab, then, were not 
made to lie "killed" for hunting magic. But the 


12, EGYntA:* ToaiB ^AiNTiwr. / Feeditxg thr Otyxet / 
About 1900 B.C. Beni Itasnn, Upjiei Egypt, in ecer^da^ 
scenes simtIi as this^ the Egyptitnt painier often dtmoed the 
most omtte potcorof obsetvetUm. The grace/uJ HUfiftw-sr of the 
Hod anteliypes have been wlJ/i grtud ifiUK aiwf tisnirofice^ 
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Egyptian painting is conTicctcd with aiiotl^pr. 
more compUcuted kind of magio; and in order to 
understand tliat vi'e must know something of 
Egyptian ideas about religion, and especially 
about life and death. 

When the Egi'ptians settled down to Fanming, 
order and planning hecame much more Important 
to them than ever before. They ha<l to know when 
to plant and harvest their crops. So they began to 
observe the regular movements of the sun, the 
moon, and the stars, and invented a calendar al¬ 
most as good as our ow-o. Tliey also kepi written 
records. But the Egyptians found that their liar- 
vest depended on a great many things besides the 
times of year. If the weather W’ds bad, or if they 
did things tlie wrong way> they would oot have 
enough food for the w'lntei. 

It was hard for thrnn to understand why' this 
sometimes happened, w'hile at other times ovciy- 
thing turned out |iist right. The only explanation 
thev could tliink of was that the sun, llie moon, 
the doiids, the water, the animals, the plants, and 
even the eartli itself, w'ere all inhabited by power¬ 
ful spirits that could be either helpful or harmful, 


depcjidliig on w'hetlicr diey liked yfni or nnt. The 
more important among these “nature spirits" came 
to he worshiped as gods. The Egyptians thcui^it 
of them as great rulers like their ow n kings, es- 
cept that they were wiser and lived forever. 

"Forever" was a very important idea with the 
Egyptians. They fielieved lliat men, too, had a 
vital spirit, or soul, inside them, and that when a 
person died his soul would leave his body and 
keep on living separately. But tliey also thought 
tliat in this "afterlife'" the soul still needed a body 
to come back to. Because of this, they went to 
great trouble to preserv'e the liodies of the dead— 
they made mumniies of them liy drying them and 
wrapping them up, and then put them in slrojig 
tombs made of stone, so nobody would disturb 
fheni. Tlicir kings, the Pharaohs, and other im¬ 
portant and wealthy people even had statues of 
theuwclves placed in tlieir tombs, as "replace- 
meuts" if something should happen to tlie real 
body. 

They also believed that the spirit of the dead 
neerled the same niatcriai things as a living per¬ 
son, so they ftimislied iheir tomlis like a regular 


13l Er,vmAN' wau. FiiKTirrc / fJiittwitim,'* ^irem Tell ff-Amnnut / Ahfiirt 1350 U.C. Aghnmlcan 

Musaiim, 0*fotti Ikhnaton leas the morf exlraiHfditKtfy ef ali the PlutT(iah%. Uv iriitii to make his fKviifr wenthijt a sfn^ht 
ifKpwme being tnstaul of the mant/ fUffeteat gods of the ifmlitittml thtring hi» wigN ilte strict fuk'Mof art, too. i/Jt-n? 

teiaxett fo sonuf ettetiU in ihU picture, the King’s ^itghtrtrs behuun mote like ptny/vJ litth glrh Hum tike princcjises. 
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14. ECYPTiAs pAiwTi-vn / Litft€slme Ftaku i«<fA Sketch <ff 
Tao fluto Wg/ifing / ISOO-llOO B.C. Metropolitan Museum 
of Aft, Nfiw York. Flat hits of lantstoiie were the cheapest 
surface tfw E^^ptian artist had for sketches and prartioe dfttw- 
in^. dMflity shew a freedam never petvtiiied othorwise, 

Ivnusahold, except that everything was made to 
!a$t forever. Of course, even the richest man could 
not take all the thutgs he owned with him mto the 
tomb, such as Iiis land, his animals, and his serv¬ 
ants, Instead, he liad pictures of lliem made on 
thp; walls, where his spirit would find them. 

Figure 10 sliows you such a vs’nll painting, or 
"mural,” from a tomh hi Thebes, dotie about 2000 
years after the one from Hieraconpolis. It ivas 
painted almost e.vactly 1400 years before tlie Lirtli 
of Christ, during a period ol Egyptian history 
known a$ the Empire, when die power of the 
pharaohs reached far Ixryoad the Nile valley 
proper into the neighboring regions to the East 


f 

f 

and South. Al the lop of the mural, the dead mim s » 

servants are measuring a wheatScld with a rope. 

.At the bottom, they are cutting the wheat with 

sickles, while tlie dead mao himself sits under a \ 

canopy which protects liim from the sun. In the , 

center, there are his chariot and some servmits 

mfrastiring a pile of grain. This harvest scene 

strikes us as very orderly and carefully drawn. I 

The figures no longer look as if they were fbat- 

ing“the)' liave their feet firmly on the ground, 

even if the ground is only a thio, straight line. 

We can also tell right away what they are doing. 

Still, the picture is not very lifelike. For one 
thing, the figures are put together in a strange \ 

way; their head.s> arms, and legs are shown from ■ 

the side, while the bodies and the eyes are seen 
from in front. Now, the artist must have known 
that we don’t see people that way in real life, ^ 

where we never get a very good view of anything 
In one glance, l>ecause most things are round 
rather t ha^ flat, and we can see only one side of 1 

diem at a time. Wc don’t really mind this, for if | 

we want to know what is arotmd the corner, we 
just walk up to it and then take anotlier look; or if 
we see somebodyback and want to know ^^'hat ' 

liis face is like, we wait until he turns around. But 
we can’t walk through a picture, and the figures 
in it cannot turn around. So the Eg>’ptuui painter * 

made up for tins by inventing a special kind of 
human figure where all liie mipoitanl ports of the 


15. Kcmi 4 N PAPVnus / the tkidikfw Xrri / Ab«ul lOOfI B-C. D(?p;utin(:nt of AntiqiiJiiiss, Cftlrti, Tfir goiat cHwfng 
Itodi/ of tkr ffnidess tr-prescnls the Jrttfr.nuMTL tf firmamcni, supported htj the gini of tUr ait. r/i.- nmftnfng (ig^utvis the g«< of 
the tsirth. SyjTjtrjlfc ptrtun?^ «jcft as thu arr the most ngfiWj/ fonnaf urwi tide rufdvti m irtfj E^tjjiKaH art Th* of 

the gttd* here an tnttmsiHfrsttd wHh hierrt^t/phic Mfftffng. and there ft oii/y 4 diSmntee of degrtfs Mufwn* the two. 






























16, pcYPTiAK TflMft pAiffTiNC / "Gfrf Daw^vn MusicUntBr ftutn TUnhcfi UpjMT B^jpt / Atwiit WOO B.C. Brtlisli 
MiiKTum. London. Th^e ufini ft'w /WeMunrj ihe Egyptian tuan tcitltng ia forego fn tho hereafier. EvitirttUy tltx 

paintvr, Ittv. Jiked doing these girfe.- jiff tm caphtted them fo ttxU ttmt we con elrntjut heat the ftletcttig muMr a* u«ttch 
them uuiggle. Egyptian art os a itftdle is to wiffnin thal it UnnU Ut mako ttt forgei Jioii> fully the Eg^iUai vnpyed life. 


body show up equally well m one view. FIc also 
knew' tJiat in real life a liarvest is a complicated 
busiucss, with many people doing different things 
one after the other. would have to watch tliem 
for quite some time if we wanted to understand 
ivhat they are doing. How could the same stoiy 
be told in a pictuTe> where there is no space and 
no ninvemcnt? 

The Egj'ptlan artist realized that a lifelike 
painting, of the kind tiie cavemen had done, was 
not wlmt he wanted, Ix'caase It would let him 
sJiow the harvest only the way it looked at one 
particular moment, and not the w'hole story of the 
harvest. And since he was working to please tlie 
spirit of a dead man, tlie story' had to lie com¬ 
plete; otherwise tJje spirit might miss something. 
So our painter has made every thing much clearer 
and more orderly than it ever is in real life, ilis 
figurt'S are spread out on die wall, and they over¬ 
lap only when several of them are doing the same 
thing; some are e^tra large, to show that they* arc 
more important than the rest. And if he wants to 
tell us that something is far away, such as the trees 
in the top strip, he puts it above, not behind, the 
foregroimd figures, 

010 painter, tlien, does not show us what he 
actualiy seeJt, but what he knotia. He follow's a 




strict set of rules, whidi w'e call the Egyptian 
’‘style”—the Egyptian painter's way of doing 
things. These rules may strike us as a hit pt?culiar 
at Erst, liut after a while we come to feel that they 
are really very wtse and well thought ouU Some- 
rimes, too, the rules could In* broken. Look at the 
horse in our picture: its dappled color, its ptanc- 
ing movemtmt make it seem much gayer and 
livelier than the rest, Now% liorses were imknown 
in Egv'pt when the rules for painting were set up, 
so our painter did not apply his rules as strictly as 
usual in this case. And that is why the horse loolc; 
so mudi less “frozen" than the other figures. 

17, KCtFTlA-v pafvutts / riun dfifi Anielf^ii: 

DFtiughtA / About 10tK> BvC. Brklsli MmL^uin, LoTidiHi, 
WJiel/iff or (fi£! hmi ft <?/ 

ceriainiy did nm hek u of fun, U it 

fn dicif iifir The rtw? aniiujzlf Aiirr prubaMy Witstnifr n 
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I T wu 5A1LFJ? NOimj anti a little' to the west trom 
the mouth of the Nile on the Mediterranean 
Sea. we would come to a long, rocky island called 
Crete, and then to the southern tip of Greece. 
There, between 2500 and 1000 B.C., vee would 


have found an astomshing nation of sailors quite 
iiniilfft the Egyptians, While the riches of Egj'pt 
came mainly out of the Nile valley, the Cretans 
were bold traders, and pirates who made up for 
the poor soil of their homeland by bringing in 
food and niaiiy other important things from all 
the countries round about. 

We liave not yet learned very well*!iow to read 
their kind of writing, so that we do not know a 
great deal about them. But from the ruins of their 
palaces, and from the pictures they did, we can 
guess that they were perhaps the richest and most 
adventurous of the early Western nations. 

Tlie uuld boar hunt in figure 21 is a Cretan 
pai nting from the walls of the Palace of Tiryns, 
in southern Greece, done about 1200 B.G. Unfor¬ 
tunately, only a part of it has come down to us> so 
w'e can no longer see die hunter whose hand, on 
the right, sticks a spear into the anttnal. But what 


18. CHCTAS WAU. PAiNTiNB / "refBKTdflT." from the PaJaceat Kmmot / About J.500 H.C CuiutLii, Crett A yortfA 

ftB f/te centeriatid ftfd ginfj ore placing a liffJTgPfaiH gamei ffesj; the horns of tt ohat^ng buh mui ^jneniniii ottr his bdtrii. 
Th^ wQj ftQ Ifvl e? HfW a uTorshijHng ihe huU oa a nnimal. Echtta^ of it appear ihe 

kgerui of hfinotour^ mwi in the hullfi^htJB o/ toda^j, whUe origbts mmj u?eU go iUr Sftfm# fiptren S* G). 
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2T. wi^Li. FMvnN^i / "Boffr HunJ," funn fJiF 

Fataer oT Tirym; Abtmt 120<> B.C. NalJmwJ Miis&iini. Alhniii. 
Kpf cwnru'nf Cf««n riiiifizfllftJn also ifidiu/J<rJ patiM uf 

flirtitttffirf. r^rsif ogshmUSt mul ths oj itti pfo- 

durrji tht^, an railed Mytvmtmn. us «goHi«( (Jhui» of Cwtr., 
u'hich itff trrmtrd 


is Still tliere—the racidg hounds and the ierooious, 
galtoping hoar—reminds us more of the cave 
paintings, w&h their vigorous, real-looking ani¬ 
mals. than it does ol the “froiten” Egyptian style. 
Yet the Cretan painter must have leamed some¬ 
thing from the Egyptians, for his picture, despite 
its rapid movement. Is an orderly scene, not just 
a wild tangle of animals. And like the Egj'ptians, 
too, he makes his forms clmg to the wall, and 
folIOAVS definite nlies—the three dogs are all done 
from the same pattern, except for (heir spots. 
There is no hunting magic here, but there is no 
service of the dead, either. For the Cretans, hunt¬ 
ing was a sport, and the picture wa.s done not from 
fear hut for pleasure. It tells us of the thrill of the 
chase, and of the enjoyment of nature that wc 
find in all of Cretan art. The gay and graceful 
shapes, tl»e clear colors, must Imve made it a 
splendid decoration for the pulace wall 


1$. dlETASV WALI. FAlVnM^ / ^Cflf Otlft PttiflflfDnf.*' ihti 

Ftitace at /fogia Triatla / l70!>-jS»k) B.C!. Musistiiti, CUiitlw. 
Crote, This little tintma of « laf tffcmis frt prey iboiw 

hmo pivitlly Cretan art rattld refer*! thifiuriualhrhuvtttr of an*- 
rtwit. .tpreys of foliu^e. Jii conlmu. ore flat ujiJ paiittnicd. 


20. ciiE:rA3f fottehy / *Ttic Orrtoptoi Vase" fritm C(iNnrl'e / 
About 1500B.C. MiiCiCuiiu Candin. Crete. At a trtUffUi of milttrs. 
Ihe Cretans loved the sso oiul H.t rwuttires. On iiiiJ ww 
ttnmth of smumert und lltr u-vntifig fJrtiM of thf octopus ati> 
ilntuot with such ftratlom of niouerdtirtf that Ottiy weni (e (w? 
fioatifig, fn the toaicr. 


Id 









T he Chetans 'R'ehe cxjnqxjereo, and their pal¬ 
aces destroyed, by warlike tribes that came 
into Greece from the north armmd 1100 B.C. 
These Greek tribes also learned a great deal from 


the Cretans, and this helped (hem to build up a 
^cat civilization of their own—greater, in some 
ways, tiian any the world has seen since. They 
soon, settled and formed separate states, each 
named after its main city. Athens, in the region 
we call Attica, became the most important of 
these city-states, and it was there, between the 
eighth and die third centuries B,C., that the 
Greeks produced their keenest thinkers and their 
finest ardsts, 

\^^en we talk about the masterpieces of Greek 
art, we usually think of temples and statues, and 
jiot of paintings, Tliat is because quite a few of 
the famous temples and statues are still there, 
%vhjle the paintings that used to be on the walls 
of the temples and houses have all been de- 
stroyed. We can read almut these pictures in an- 


22. CTRESX VAiE FAi?m33c / Feos^^ng tlw Cod^ Qtt {detail} / Ali^ut SltJ B-C- StaatiitiJie AndJeen- 

lanimJijEigcn, Munich The hero, icifti* cup In hatid^ fcj u wcil-r-amed In Ihc alutdenftJir gorfi, fificra Uf^ filled 

uith etpenuoiM talM^rs. Hh a^imd ami ddtdd im? empemleil anumg the vliMs behind hinn in £/iau> f!ia/ fighting datj^nre 
CJCfTT. Tin? subject b eery suUcd ta ?lii? of tlw ume on which f| appims^ fiL-nJmndled wmel for tcine. 















23 , 2 * 1 . GREEK S'Ami: rAiKTl^C i Vasc{tK^ltfU> ittul DiiicHl ivjih Afotiming Stfifttt# ^fllioispX fttmi / Eigiblh 

contuiy B.C MisdqpoliUm Mtjywum i>f Art, Sew Vork, Jftigf wassit tikr thiA ow Mtved oi monunwiiUa TUty arc opflii 
at fAe fwrftiTn, «• tftdt eSmn^StDuht hr ponmt itiftni^b fJiafn Ifiifl gmiiiut The pictttm u;Aft'fi (fccofaie /AtfUt, Aotcwcx. 
do not rif/tt ffl ifte liereefUr Auf thr pumttd ittidf, "fftamfilTUr Jn styie but tcidt ^reat axpressiw ftoumr. 


S5, citEEK VASE i*AJjmNC / IIoTctdeit Sfroftgffng rAe Lipfl of 
Nomea / About atl!) B.C. Mctropolitiin Mitnnuji of Art, Ntfw 
Voik, Thij iiit: lAof iR figure 23, dme (r» dir Anhsic 

rtjie. ttas somfi of tho rigid qtuditiejf of Egiit*tUin 
Auf rtritKf for nw-gficatiTT frt^tjm of «c#iwi- 
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^ paintlw, f A LoKton / Alutut 510 B,C. Siantlidie AnUtanaamiuliiJigMi. Muiiieli. Sli<ttily before 

, I ' I’tTt t^iiUfn Intgait to mfileh ftam hiack figures to hktk backgraunds. to that tfto bodies afiawiid the 

na ttra re i of the tJaif. The figures tioad tmt mmr hahJhj, arid deiaik ca^^td he fiiled hi lefth &i!etot ease ba 
pamting insUTiid of sent, }, tag Uaes into |h« iriay. Artbit wm fugan to titoir iiwi-fc this doss ^ btj FAfnltos. 







cieiit ^Tilings, and we know that the Greets were 
fust as protul of tiieir great painters as they were 
of their architctbs and si^uJptors, Fortunately, 
however, we have lots of Greek paLnted pottery' 
(or "vases " as we call than, although they were 
nvade to hold wine or oi! or water* rather than 
flowers). These vase paintiugs are ofteu very 
heaiitifu], but of course they are nriuch simpler 
than the large pictures were. From them we ean 
get at least an idea of what the lost wall paintings 
must have been like. 

Li figures 23 and 24 you see a very early vase, 
from the eighth century B.C, Most of the forms 


27. (Jiuxz vas-e rAijjTuwG. / Jjipith KiBing a Cmtmw / 
4tW)—1511 B,Q, Siiutlkrhfl AiibtensaoiintiirtKcn. MunH:li. The 
adi:oeJagfai uf the "rtid-figi/r^dr (ethnif/ue ore eeideni here; 
the ehihmtr dentil of the attnar nad thu tmldly forestuvicfUfd 
cefitmt't Itodtj u'iMild tie tmft,i,^hte in a “black^^fignrcd'' taiir 
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a^e nmd^ up of triangles and squares^ and every- 
thing is fitted into Stn^ a tight pattern that it tJikes 
us a while to realise that tliis. is a sceue of moiim- 
ingr in the middle, the dead mau is stretched out 
on a simple bed, and there are bug lines of people 
on both sides, wringing their liauds or tearing 
their hair in sorrow. How dillerent this is from the 
Egyptian paintings, where nobody ever betrays 
his einotionsi Here at last we find a pJetnre of 
people not only doing things liut feeling things. 
This shows us that the Greeks, from the very start, 
were much more interested in the hving than in 
the dead. To them, life was a glorious adventure, 
and the dead were only shadows whom nobody 
had to fear. 

The vase in figure 25 was made about 500 B.C., 
in a style called Archaic to distinguish it from the 
earlier. Geometric style. It is painted in black 
and dark red against the natural clay color 
of the vase. The lio^ inside the figures are 
made by scratching away the paint with a needle. 
This illustration sliows us the hero Hercules wres¬ 
tling with a lion. The Greeks Ulievcd that Her¬ 
cules became a god instead of a sSiadow after he 
died, because of his heroic deeds on enrtlj (see 
figure 22). Their gods behaved very' much tike a 
family of human l>eiiig5—they fpiarreJed among 
theniseh’es, feU fn bve, or played Jokes, and when 
they liked somelKvdy especially they would 
adopt him as one of their own. The two figures 
on onr vase are a bit stiff in the Joints, because the 
.\rcbaic artist was still using pretty tnxich the same 
rules as the Egyptian painters. But they are also 
full of energy and spirit, and that is ejcactly w'hat 
the Egyptian painters had left out of thdr pic¬ 
tures. 

In the hundred years that follow'ed, the Creeks 
concentrated more than ever before on facing the 
problems of this world instead of the neact, Tbev 
completely discardetl all the age-old painting 
ndes which the Egyptians had so careftilly worked 
out and which tiad stuck in c%'CTylxxly s tniud for 
thousands of years. Look at figure 33, a pottery dj.iik 
done about 460 to 430 B.C, in what we call the 



as, m atiusss / “Thtt Kwtckh Bi»ie Fhujmr 

from tirrctilitneum / Fint century B.C. Natiimal Museum, 
Njipi«4i. Tfttd nHoif pishiTif nn «in«tWWe panel It a failtifid ropi/ 
affet c elastic Creek htfulreJ y^rs aider, which 

muxt fuice leaked mthcr lAe the taw pauaittg in |igfw 29. 


20. CKXEK VASE rAiMTiNC / Brfdfll S(!tuw / Abotit *(20 W c, 

Natiotuil MiHcum. Athens. Tfet flmd ease of th(s of 

ipiuag u!«7rwi» wiofew a stnmg^ crntmui with the Arcltaic red- 
fil'ured vote in fignu 26, done Ust titan a cctitury evdier. Here 
ii tat uxanipk of Uw CluuJf style of Creek art at itt best. 












30, 31. tmiscAX TOMfl / Fijtfilng Scffrrf / AboiU ^0 B.C. Tartfuifiia^ Italy. The Efru^afli teW tiw ^mrrfenf 

of Omtfol ItoUf until th^y tuetv oh^atbed by ih& RcHrutni^i irii^icjlif^d ii 5 #nf?ng belief 

in aft^fc^ nmwwhii Ifkr ifcdl the E^ypiiuns. and tfudr eirf. too. ti?ew greatly concerned %cUh the m^ds and Lmnfort^ of the 
dead. The pUfurts ott the of IitRisfCKjn Wmb^. ftofceTJcr* art rt| Mvehj and rtHTgefic ae Crettm Of GreeA' fwiatfngj. 






t(?MH Trcfmrttfwm / Abuiit HfJO H-C Upper E^ypU 5>>irff the fl^^p^inn fuiwii^t 

had fpi> iiifiYi'.vi iJi rt'iiff^rrP^ hf did utH ratij iht^ fi/ fi> dbdumt fnmt thf hrhediki. 

Size io ^iiiH fcriff m ait^ahtf^ maanin^—ii indtmfGd tmp^frttmct'. Tlu- itm^v^vatyi (nirpir/Hrr ^irr icr^iriuc^i 

smailiT fJiitn uivtlrv^t mti ftw arlkl w/ ;^ifrj| wjk ^'hiMn u (pirt tc-n-iirjf iHflang Ur n diS*W^^ L'ls^f. 


















OTKEt CIIEK / fcfr ^ YOul^l / A1 >I>IiI ICSD-^IjO B-C- 

MrttDpoIiUit Museum trf Art Yotk. Tlwtc figures tirjA fiati f/w; C*ret?fc pffinfrr 

/loi diitOL*:frd hau7 lo tuTLshorfm tlw furm 0 } tt^ imdij^ to ifuit theij Toumtand mtmni 





34* t^.'LixTi'NG y ^iw/ frfsfii a i'Aliit fti f Fisf^it t<?iituiv B-t*. Melto^ 

|Mlitiiji Museum iif Alt, Nc^V Ymt. iifrK Wi' fiml pmf /nno*JpdP*f/'i*Nijj hui iktlllul f« Ify/iJ nt>d nfimle. to niake 

thit /ssttftf* look i}« 4 ttliil AUtl *vd 7Viir ftrf nd Imi^lij’/oinid (uilpn Us etufshoeiit’ thcif tltnV^Hnuyiiifioimi qmliUj. 
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SB, ROMAN / Pifrtrmt FfTiHtL /rimr the ffiT^mrr, Lirurrt J^gr/i4 / Siwu^t 

A.D. Musi^uTri of Art Sew Yfirk. iiTmi f/imtgft Urta- n^Uir/tnl fn n 

mipiPiiTn^^ (fi acamtanct mJth Ej^ijf^htn /tmrrrJ iU if 

























mtoscAK TOMB PAiN-iiNu / / About 4l!i0 Turr|iuiiui, Tlwly, TUr 

stylr ttii& jriotung a fairly good uoHott of u'hai thn JW Afchiiic 

of thr Groek^ mtut hao^ Hkt*. Thr^ Eirtoioun^ lutd for iho otftrifr 

■^ivrifUT of and tmpfirtifd Cr^^it uiorJw of ah In large numheu: of fJi4* 

fint^ CJrwA |aw;Ji at tfuU in figuft 2T} huvr b^tn ftnMl intidi^ EtmscoH lombs. 


37. ^TBuacAj^ PMNTLKo / A ftttT of OffiKOTj / 480470 B,G- Ttm[iiiiiiti, Italy. TAff u£lv^ ciijouf the 

after appt^ftr to fuiix^ if eluded /^EOrt^Ap^iCiEf hy fierca ilcnutfit, correspOfulmg to tha later noiton of Httfi oral a af 

etermi hliss. Their eisionA of the fatter vrof^. fmeever^. toere taifitr mucous by modern stamlards. n* suggesfed bij llm gay 
erntplo who are dancings wfiw |iig in hand^ wUh u semuota ubajidon oddly of "^fiHcrhupj^mg^ or 












as 39. HOM 4 N WAU. FAUfTtsc / / .^u< 30 a-C. VilU af Ow Myst^^Hes, Pompeii. The si/bfcc* o/ 

of abuMt feuw* can he dtHiwd otd^ fn gewJB/ rr<ms a /laa fw with the mijstcties of the cult of S^ebus. WMle 

the ?m.tU/i 1;^/ Cks^r^I Crmtk art ran in* feb ^ongiy /^petuill^ In ihr ^mgnifjeertf ^cemg womm hdo^). thL't si 
fWi a copy tmi ttn imgimd of i/j4: time oj th^ Emperor Augmitis. whxfn Uu! ghnj of Kom45 xms df its heigm. 



Classic style. The painter lias used several colors 
on a white ground, almost as if he were working 
on a piece of paper, and the picture does indeed 
look much more "rpodem than those we liave 
seen before. The hues are no longer scraldied in 
but drawn with a brush, so that they flow more 
gracefully and smoothly. 

But the most remarkable thing about these lines 
is tiiat they stimebfnv make the figures liK>k round 
and natural, rather than flat. If you compare ihc 
disk with the Arcliaie vase, you will see why: in 
tlie Hercules, we still find the oid combmation of 
Erouf and side views, hut the young man in tlie 
later picture is dravni the way he w'ouM ac¬ 
tually lix>k from where we stand, so tliai wo see 
much more; of hIS left siele tliau of his right. The 
right shoulder, for instance, is strongly fore¬ 
shortened—it loctks much smaller than the other. 
But exactly because of tiiis we get the impression 
that it is farther away from us, and ihis makes us 
feel that the entire figure reaches Iwick into space 
instead of siic'kijig to the surface of the picture. 

Figure 2f) shows a slightly later example of the 
Classic style. It is even more freely drawn, and 
the forms have even greater roundness. It comes 
from a vase lliut was a wedding present and shows 
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40. ROMAS AVAIJ. PAHmso / Arir/ftef'rtiTfl/ VCrtp. ppm tlip- 
bfjdriMiUi o} a at U^scptt-ule / Rwl tcnttu^^ Mctro- 
poHtan Miisuum nf Mt, N*-w York, il|/ inr^rur <i/ ffucb 
ra^i^f^J fpre^itnii-ited vhfu:t nf hutdings, itr gatiicnty Rouiuit 
jMiinters ^opeu&T u;ulh ajul n*nde nwiii* iret^ni iargcJr- 


4 L IWiMAX WAf-L TAlNTlfiC / "^nFf MiiA,*" frmfi JW 

CHi^fUrtint / Abuiii iJO A.D- N^utiortMl NripW. Thr 

ii /rr**r r/iuf more sketefuj /j4fr4r» gti^tfirr 

of Hgiii umi aft ti^m in frirz^i tin ihr 
Yif^ the Imkytced deidgn k Cla^wnt Aplrii 


42. i*OMAhJ WAU, PAINTTSC / £)/ n Guftlenr VUlo of Ucia^ tvlfo of Augu^us. at Frimn^wria / About SO B C. 

Niitioiuil Honse. T^l ujtoni^iiiig range of ^i^iiiiiii^ hixomcit evident tehtm ive fmUuf lAtiJ snttiiiimrnj). 

Oral fKlfn^iitLingl^ faithpd vivtn of n garden uais done about the mine ffiriL^ Os the friczo Ui the Villa of thv M^stetie^. The ? 
Mfisuouii pieamre bi the of /niif, amt fatiage a™ not fo iic equaled imfit f-iOO ^ear& htcr (see 















■U. aojLtAK WAU. I'Ais'TiNC / "Pfttw/ie* a*td Gima Jufi," from 
PwnptfiJ / Alxfltt so A.D. NattoiiAl Museum. Naples. Stiff life* 
nu‘h a* this, uswjfly cwailng the iffuswn 0/ o nfclie, itwre 
itnD^itpf way {t}f the Rimutn to '*f»redA thfoiigh the 

UiUd siitface the umll. 


the cTtJwning of the liride—a part of ihfe wedding 
lestivil:^^s—and ihe bringing of presents. Here the 
artist has sketched his figures directly on the red 
clay Ixidy of the vase, and then filled the spaces 
in IxJhveen with hlaek. Ttiese graceful young 
women, standing or sitting with sucli case and 
assunmee. make us feel completely at home. We 
must not think, however, that they were meant to 
be portraits. Tlie Classic Greek artist was not yet 
interested in particular people, with all their per- 
sonal imperfections; he prcfeircrd to make all his 
figures as beautiful as he could—he idealized 
them. 

Only m later times, when Creek art had spread 
to all the countries around the Mediterranean Sea, 
do we find real portraits, such as the very fine one 
in figure 47. It comes from Egypt, alwut the third 


44 45. noiiAN MOSAIC j ’•The JSrt«fu flf I«h®" ftttoJfcJ, frum Fompeli / About 100 B.C. N'atioiml Naples. 

nn cfnetent melluni cf maiting tferigns cut of rmatl ntha 0/ cotorvd muirbfc «rf Jnto pitfsiCT. teat imioglu lo tucJi YfichFitiMt 
perfection h>j the Romirn* that they cimbt use it to evpy palrintigs The Batlie hsm f^pr(>diicea a /atneus G/Pcfc pb^ute of 
about 3iS Mok tee tee the defeated Pentoiu Durhit {AJcxender the Creal and the Greeks are ag to the left). 
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FOaiAK FAl^!Ti^G / Pflrtnfirif mi Cold-Hacked 0 km / 
Tbkti CenhiT)' A.l>. Aitihwlo^eal Museum. Arezzu Thot Uny 
piciUf^ (ihs 4,^fF|rfa/ li sjtighf/^ fipiirif^^r ihm* por rB7?Terfiii^iafiJ 
}w the intirruictj of a perntnai kcup^^fi Such porfralf miff to- 
fiwj fcrf.tiffu? pojmtor itg^K^n ^ f^iff siifeenth fttiilirn^ 



cenhiT)' A.D., but its style ami technique are 
Greek. The picture is done on a wooden panel, 
and the colors are not miied with water, as in all 
the pauitings we have seen so far, but with hot 
wax. This makes a thicker, creamier kind of paint, 
which allo^vs the artist to model his forms by 
bleiiding tight and dark shades of color right on 
the panel. 

The maii who painted our portrait has done a 
wtmderfu] pb of modeling; that is one reawn 
why Hu work looks so solid and real. But our 
painter also had a special feeling for all tlie little 
ihiugs that make this boy's face diflFerent from 
aLnybody else's: the stubby nose, the square jaw, 
the small, curved mouth, and the dark, shiny eyes. 
Of course the picture has style, too—otherwise 
we could not tell it from a snapshot-^ut we find 
it difficult to say just what this style is, since every¬ 
thing seems so fresh and natura) to us. If we did 
not know that our picture was done 1700 years 
ago, we might weU think that it was painted only 
yesterday. 

The technique of painting with wax could be 
used not oiilv on wooden panels but also on the 
walls of houses. How*ever. the favorite way to do 
mural paintings in ancient tiroes wus Ijy another 
method called “fresco,’’ which means tliat the 
artist worked with water colors on the freshly ap¬ 
plied. moist plaster. The Romans were particu¬ 
larly good at this, as w’e know from the many 
murals that have been dug up among the niin.s of 
their towns. 

In the fifth century B.G.. Rome was a small 
citv-state tike Athens, but the Romans had a 
much greater talent for governnrent and politics 
than the Greeks, Their state grew more powerful 
as time went on. until it became a mighty empire 
that stretched all the way from England to Egypt 
and from Spain to Southern Russia. Although they 


47 , ,/ Parti-a^ of u ffom ihe Fai^um, 

Lotl'Cr E^rjpt. TliJrd tuMitiirv A.D. .MctrnpoUliajk Mkijctyn of 
Art. New Ydtfe. fopifwen# Hie tmn 

fltiffKirt'' daes rt/Jl fpfef irr (An MUfie of the hiU ordt/ fa 
foel thoi U woe done whd^ Fgrjpt uw iifictor ntfu. 











4S. HOMAN MOSAIC / A iti / Alxiut 4S0 A.D. 

S. Gltivaiiiii Evjitigi-Sisfca. Ravcnnu. Tite craft^nmn u^ho latd the 
fli}Of of whiih ihh is d no hr^cf kojjtL- ihe sophimcuttjd 
tcchtUqm: of the mosoic-paintio^s^ of Fomitaft- Hh' Todicoily 
simple^ flat design grfjttjr i»af of the nof iir$ of bis mateTUih, 



49, HOMAx MvsiAic / Cd? (fiT<J Vhiekon; Ducks and SMH Uf^ 
of Hiftls, Fiih^ arid S<?d frotn Prttnjfwrf / .AlmuF 5^1 B-C 

Nxitianul Muieitm, Hvre the teaii^tat of jviinHtigf liko 

iiw stdl life in figttro 4^ iTOmlatrrt as or I’tw 

BttHle ol i$sm repots the dratmlic ffirce of rf-t 


biid concjiiercd (he Creeks as early as tile second 
centurj' U,C-* the Romans always had a great re¬ 
spect for Greek art, so that many of their own 
painters (as well as tlieir sculptors and architects) 
were inftueitced by ihe Creeks* 

If we put these Roman pictures together with 
some of the Greek vases* they help to give us a 
better notion of tlie lost masterpieces of Greek 
wall painting. In figure 34 you see such a Homan 
moral, from a house in tlic small Lo\vti of Bos- 
coreale* near Naples, It was done less than a 
hundred Years liefore the birtli of Christ and is so 

W 

large that the figures iu it are jast almnt lik^-size. 

' Yet it will remitnl you of lln^e in figure 29, which 

in reality are only a few inches tall. 

50 nojUAN- MOSAIC / fJffii jt/Wrfd (dftaO of a pateemmi} / 
AtHMii 4110 A.D. iMiiiza AToMrtHm. SkiJy This v^y iHotJirni- 
iiToititig nutUion tiMs rrcvntlij foatui Iji a oiUa tluii tiiusi havn 
fcj't'H fni»r af llic (tui owipMfJ of file pagan uHiy of life aftcT 
^ CloixtianUfj luul 2>ff{?iiH! the a^ial Ktigion <tf the fti^num sfato. 
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SI. ROiflAJf / "Cfiidiatvn'' OtrUtU}, ftmti tlw puvciiwitt Qf a Villa at Tommuof}a / About atHl A D- Borylu'i*! CaHiiTy, 

Rume. Tha hloadtf antf cmei amibtU of gladiaiari itm a favorite "spectutot opoff' Oi Jmperiat Rome. Our mosaic inuif haw 
brm rtutda for a nun tolto oui3ied a stitlde of those brutinh profesaiannl figfilers ami was proud enough of thetr vtotone^ to 
futUe tJirni pictured. Sus/i .tceftia are a far cry indeed from the athletic ctuitcsfi of the Greeks < compare figure 33}. 


Tlie Ronian lady has somclhmgot the ideal¬ 
ized l}eaut)' that we hiid ia the Creek picture, 
even though she is not nearly as graceful. At the 
same time, she seems more real, and not only be¬ 
cause of the careful shading. Her face, with its 
strong nose, looks as if it might be a portrait, and 
the tittle girl behind the chair could be her 


daughter. The Roman painttn^ often combined 
the real and the ideal in this fashion. It is hard to 
sav how nnicli ther' took from the Crocks and how 
in licit tlicy invented, but they are important to ns 
bccaaw through their work the Greek style ot 
painting was kept alive so that it could be liaudcd 
on to the artists of the Christian era. 


52, MCWMC / Tfgifr KUimg a Bait / fourth cmliuy 

AJ\ Fuliizzq del CoikEcrvAiuri, Hume. Tfie ffuMt dermaruf^ng 
t^hitique dm Emuim domhped /&f frotisilffririg |wfiiWfigi inks 
more dimblc nMit^rish which amsisis 

t?f pieceJf ^ ftwrblo fitied Ukit a figtau} puzsk. 
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W hkn TTiiNTc of the many ct>utitries 

and ihe dlficreui kinds of people that 
eame under their rule, wc cauiiot help 
wondering how tJic Homans ever sucteeded in 
holding their Empire together. It must have Ijecii 
a difficult task, Forlunatety, the Hmnatis were 
lot» wise to rely ou lollitaiy force ahnu?. After they 
had conquered a country, they made the pei>plo 
into "Rcniaas" of a sort by teaching them Roman 
ways and even allowing them to beeome Roman 
citizens, with rights and duties Bxed by law. There 
was one thing, however, that the Romans failed 
to do: they did not give the people within tlie 
Empire a common religious faith. Tlie official Ro* 
man religion w’as similar to that of the Creeks. 


but die Romans never insisted lliat everybody had 
to accept it. All they required was a formal sacrl’ 
fice every year to the emperor, who wsis to them 
a kind of hero-god, like the Greek Uctcule.s. For 
the rest, (he Creek gods, tin? Egj'ptiau gods, and 
all the othor local gods were allowed to compete 
with each other; and since there were so many of 
them, Ttolmdy really krtew what to btdieve in. 
Such confusion was all very well as long as the 
Empire was stable and peaceful, but when things 
began to go badly jicople felt a great need for the 
comfort and assurance that comes from a slnirig 
Faith. It was then tliat they himwi to tlie foHf>wer5 
of Jesus Christ, the group mast zealous in offering 
such a faith to tlic rest of die world. Ry the time 


S3. EAKiA cmusnAN wall fAisitNC / TJi^ Qwi Sficpfce?5(f. the Stviy cf hnah, and Fraying Figures / StJO^aS) A D. 
C^iltttg oi the Cauicomh of Saints Peter und Mftni'Uirius. Borne. Tfio dra'pi ftirmt a ctva, the haste synihut of the twoff 
faith. Te Earty Christians, thr wtneri^ofi* naciw 0/ Jttnah hrtd the ftfrimne that they, fuo, urwilSi liiir fitwi ffirirgmern thwitgft 
the pi>i 4 .vr and tnemy of the U/td* 7Vuf mrage of the Ckmi She^erd wtoi Ufe for fiis siteep, standi for Chria. 























the Elmpire wau about to tjollapsc, Cbriiliaiiity 
haU won out ovoi all the other religioin^, uiid the 
Chris I tan Church was wcU established. 

Jesus of Nazareth was born among the Jews, 
who had long believed in a single God while their 
iifighliors worshiped majiy different gods. God, 
as tile Jews thought of him, is'as all-powerful; be 
liad created tlie entire universe and mlerl over 
everything. All men were his children, but he bad 
a special cemeem for the Jews, his chosen people, 
to whom he liad made biosvti his will in the form 
of Laws or commandments. Tliese laws, written 
dowm in the Old Testament, told men exactly 
how they must act toward the Lord and toward 
each other iu order to lead good lives. This was 
a great and new concept: that God Ls Just, and 
tliat the only way to please him is by obeying his 
commandments. 

Jesus, too. accepted the laws of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. But he said that to observe tlicse laws was 
less important than to love God. because Cod was 
filled with kindness and mercy for all men, even 
those who broke his laws. Jesus also believed that 
we must lie as kind and forgiving to other people 
as God Is to us, Bis own life, and lus death on the 
cross, as told in the (^spcls of the New Testament, 
give us a perfect example of wdiat he meant by 
this. To his followers. Jesus was the Son of God, 
the Saviour whose coming had been predicted in 
the Old Testament. They believed that those who 
placed their trust in Christ would rise after death 
and live forever in Paradise; and that God offered 
this hope not only to the Jews but to all races and 
nations, to rich and poor alike. 


54. tARLY cuiuirnAN wAta. paistwc / Madaa ti« and Child/ 
Thttd ct^tury AD, rmni lli« Cutucennh ol IMtdlla, Ruimt. 
Hent, a* ift /igtim S3, Jityfe nf ftic |»pf«rr srtfl tt;mind3 ui 
quite ftron^ij eatUcr Aonion miirois. wfu Citotigh tfec fwm* 
(tSTvi to beccfne "ftvsetC and fortns loiut tiieif foundnana. 


55. eARi.7 cmiiYnAN Mattel / Madontta arid Child / Fifth 
or lulh centniy A.D, S. Francescu RcMituTiii, Rinnii; Thia 
{tna^e fs jinintad in the same hot-niax rtschnf^uA the por~ 
trait of a bay in figttrr 47 1 Init the idetd of bratiii/ reptrsentad 
heri’ is aire^y far femaved frtnn Ckwkel art. Compote the 
Bifsontine Miuhtnm in fgute 07, 
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This last part of their faith eicpiaiiis why the fol¬ 
lowers of Jesns were so eager to spread their mes¬ 
sage everywhere. Soon after his death, they went 
to different parts of tlie Homan Empire. There 
they taught the new religion and formed the 
I'arliest Christian congregatioDS, or Churches, The 
ino.st important Church W'as in Rome; and there, 
too, we liiid th€‘ ffrst pictures by Christiaii artists. 
They were painted on the walk of long under¬ 
fund passages called catacombs, where tiie 
Early Christians buried their dead. Figure 53 
sho^vs yon the remains of a ceiling decoration 
from such a catacomb, done about two centuries 
after the deatli of Christ. Its style is Ixmrowed 
from Roman painting, but the Jlgures In it took a 
hit stiff, and seem to cling to the white back¬ 
ground. Oti\1tJusly, our arUst was not much in¬ 
terested in modeling or foreshortening. 

We can tell from this that the Early Christians 
even then had a new and different outlook on life. 


Their thoughts were centered on the Saviour and 
on the life hereafter, rather than on their own 
strength or on the glorias of this earth. Tl»iis the 
Imautv' and power of llie human body, so impor¬ 
tant in Creek and Homan art, no longer held much 
moaning for them; instead, lhc\' wanted pictures 
that would show the power and glory of Christ, 
and tel! of hk mission on earth. 

Now. the Early Christian painter could not do 
this directly. He could only hint at it by using 
symbols—that is, figures or signs that stand for 
something which we cannot see. The picture in 
the middle of the ceiling Is such a symlwl; it shows 
a shepherd and his ilock, hut it stands for Christ, 
the Good Shepherd of mens souls. Since every¬ 
thing depends on Christ, the other scenes are ar¬ 
ranged around this center like the spokes of a 
wheel. They form a big emss. I he simplest and 
most general svmbol of the ocw faith. The stand¬ 
ing figures represent the memliers of the Church, 


50. BtT7A>mNE mdsatc / Empetot Jiiaiinlim arid Attendfftds / About 547 A.D. S. Vilalo, Ravoiiiji. Set- alsti a*lfrf plitte. 
figiifc as. Under Jt^Haian ihr Byiimlitus Empire reached the height of ltdr politiad powett irrrut Byzantinr tiriiifiii prodttced 
ttieir finest uMrk. Mosaict such at this differ fTttm Rontan flnea ffimirMw /igaww 49. tmt tmty in style l»n ahat jri ur 

atrd aeiterifil: competed of Uttle cubes of gUtr. rathet ittan ma/Wc, tfmir raitdmu'dfTight color datrdet Uw beivoldar. 
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57* itLWiMrtJiEE / frmn itir ^Vatican 

Vergir / FJi^ih or sfstfi cenfwy A.D. Vbittc&n Ljferaiyp. RomO- 
Thh scent, sef^alcd fr&m tlw text btj a heaty /fdwitf, leeks, 
(ike a tnindotc cut inte the jHige ef the l^oh. hsstf/lc siiH Tcc&(k 
Roman ic^iU piint^ngj of qii earlier dtuj {see figure 

with tlifii Imnd^ raused in prayer, pieading for 
Itelp Iron) aliovc. In the foitr half-circles our artist 
tells the story of Joituh, from the Old Testament. 
Jouali liad gone on a boat against the w'ishes of 
Cod, so the sailors threw him into the sea and 
a whale swallowed him. Yon see this in the scene 
on ihc left (llie whale is shoxvn ns a kind of sea 
monster). Ou I he right, the whale is letting him 
out again. Irecause Jonah iiad prayed to Cod while 
iiwide the big Bsh. At the Iwttom, he us hack on 
dry land, meditating upon the mercy of God. 

To the Earlv ClnrLstians this stor\' rncani that 

* d" 

they, too. would rise from the deaf I through the 
power of Cod, Just a$ Jonah had risen fn>ni the 
whale. And they needed to l>e reassuretl, for tliey 
were having quite a hard time themseh'cs. Still, 
more and more people Joiaed them as time went 
on. so tlmt in the fourth century' even the em¬ 
perors were Christians. Not long after this. Chris- 
tionitv became the official religion of the Boman 
Empire, and Clulstian art^ too, began to take fin 
a more official look. But bv tliis time the wcsiem 
part of the Empire was falling to pieces, and the 
capital had been moved to Byjiantinni. in eastern 
Greece. The official Christian style of pahitiug 
is called Byzauttuo after that city, wliose modem 
name is Istanbul. 

This style of painting listed on, without any im¬ 
portant changes, for a very long time. The Byzan- 


59. acBiY cHiiisn.^N itufUTr'iiE / lUnstnttion frrm the 
Ccttwis^ / Esriy sintl) crohiiv AJJ. XoliDjaiil Ubrniy, 
S'if^iina. The ptiges of ihti manttscripl are deep piirjiie, unit 
the tettcrin^ sitcef (now n»rn«l ttere the jifgufKw tire twi 

tourer tmide d “wfndouf": the pa^e itself now jcrvee as sk^. 

fine Madonna in figure 67—that is, the Virgin 
Mary with her son, the Infant Christ—prol>ably 
dates from around hut it svould be mucfi the 
same if it had been painted a few centuries earlier 
or later. It Ls done on a wooden panel, like the 
portrait of the boy in figure 47, and the subject 
may remind you of the lady with the little girl in 
figure 34; hut these comparisons only show ils 
how' di^crent it b from Roman or even Early 
Christian painting. The Byzantine artinSt did not 
think of die Madoiiita as anything like an ordi¬ 
nary, human mother. To him she was the Queen of 
Heaven, far removed from everyday life and 
beautiful beyond any man's imagination. And he 
has painted her the w'ay ho jell about her; not as 
a woman of fiesh and blood but an ideal figure 
bathed in the golden light of heaven. 

If we now look at the Early Cliristian Madonna 
in figure 54, we can see that it stands about liaff- 
way lietween the Roman lady and the B)'zantine 
iVffidotmo. It is much more human than the later 
picture, hut the dark^ staring eyes and the .stiffness 
of the body tell us that we are looking at some¬ 
thing sacred and symbolic. Subjects like this wore 
rcjicjitetl over and over again, and each time the>' 
became a little less riatnrat os one painter copied 
frrjm another (compare figure 55), until at last 
lliey reached the frozen, superhuman majesty of 
die Byzantine style. 












wfstehn EtmopE liaci been in- 
vadt'ct by warlike from the north and 
east, Thev coiKiiierctl tlie Koman armies and made 
independent local kingdoms of the various pro¬ 
vinces of the Empire, mucing with the people 
wlunn they found tlierc. The nations of western 
Europe as we know' them today—the Engl bln the 

59, Tiuai MJ^BnraCfiirr / from ifiB Bt)^k nf Durrow / 
About 7(K1 AD- TritiLty Ckille^e Ubrsiry^ Dubtin. The monk 
who decorated thii fcorrcufeii bis UxtedaciTi^ Imruh afui 
figftUn^ anhnnb from the orf of bts pagan aacestofs. Tb*f 
tinif Cfo^ ij the onhj Cbn^tOfi element here. 




eU.. iniffit MAWUseiiCFT / Cructfixionf froftt a Qospei Book / About 759 ^ 6 ^) A-D^ StiftsbibLlutht;kr St. Guil, S^^it^iriiintlL 
fit. «:AiH 3 X 4 »fCLfVJ^ MA>ttisciiLPT / Su Mottkew^ from lJi«f Compel hook of Cftadetnagne / About 8U0* AD. Sckitstuuiinier, 
Kuusthiatorklies Xiosouiti^ 62, ejjiQLisciAN MAKirscmrc / St. Mark from the Qtifpel Book of Ehbo of Heiirvi / 

aiO"'J5 A.D, j^imkipal Lthiaiy, Epemay, Friuice. During the “’Keiwn revivor under CkaHemognOt Noriftem arfUls rjul^hj 
learned how to maeter th^ images of Earitj Chft/tkn Off. The Chrim fti figtm 60 is still a mere Wf of ddcrlacing brmdi^ 
while Sf. could obnost ffe mistaken ftfr ei ScfPtHan mithor. The St. Mark deo^rUj derives from 4f*cb modidt^ hut 

here every luw has the ejiergjf of the iiuctlaomg bands of hgnre 







































































French, and the rest—all got their start in tliLs 
[netting pot. But first the tribes linij to be taught 
about Ronuin civilization and about Chrurtianity. 
Tliey were now tiie heirs of everything Uiat had 
t»ccn achieved liy the older nations, and there 
was a great deal tltey bad to learn. 

During this troubled time, the Church was the 
only stabU^ institution left in western Europe. The 
task of spreading Ixitli faith and education fell to 
llie monks—devoted religiaiis men w-fio lived to¬ 
gether under strict discipline in special communi¬ 
ties, The monks, however, were not only priests 
and teachers. From the fifth to the twelfth cen¬ 
turies—that is, for most of the period we know as 
iln> Middle Ages—they were aLso the leading 
artists and craftsmen. 

In those days almost every monastery had a 
workshop For making «ipies of the Bible and 
<ilher tjooks. lliis was done Ly hand, since print¬ 
ing had not yet been invented. The monks did not 
even know about paper; they vvroto on vell um a 
material made from the skhi of calves, winch w'as 
much mmv' cvj^eii Bive In it ahn a great deal 


tougher. Medieval nianiisccipts, produced so la¬ 
boriously, were meaitt to last for a long Lime, 
and many of them arc still in fine shape. The writ¬ 
ing shops also in eluded painters whose job it was 
to iDuminate—to 'Inrighten up’'~the manuscripts 
v\1th pictures and ornament. These miniaturisj 
(from ’’miniuin," n red pigment) were done w'hli 
marvelous care. For many centuries they were the 
most important kind of medieval painting, and 
the licst of them can stand comparison with any 
mural or panel picture. 

It is not surprising that the monks took manu¬ 
script painting so seriously. After all, their faith 
was based on the Bible, which to many people is 
still simply "the Book.^ Since it contained the 
word of Cod, every copy of it ivas sacred, and to 
illuminate it, to make it as beauttful as possible, 
was a way of worshiping Cod. Perhaps this idea 
w ill help us imderstand the manuscript page in 
figure 59, from tlie Book of Durrouj, which was 
doue by Irish monks in the eighth ceutury, Tlu* 
W[)rds that go with this picture are those of the 
GospeLs—the life of Christ written by the four 


$3. e4fi0{.LNT.tAW ihiAKtttciviPT / iltutfmfJon Ip P«f/Tn 44 , from f/ttf Pialicr / About SilS. Univerafy Library, Uirccht. 

r/n: Ifanlic nunviiivut in |/ii* dntmtig Aiwua* a rty/r cittwiy retaied lo thui iif figurr 02, Tkimn^ek gmup^ atnund iftv 
M fn the u[iper tortier rHustraW erfw? 22: "Ati uirc ,O 0» ffi« kp, the faithfvl vuMtch heftnv the 

Tatifde, '‘for . . . our bnUy uo(o f/itr earih^ A# tlue g.atv, tJuiy an kiUfd "aa alteap (or the tiaugiit’err“ 
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wClUAx MOAArr; / Chriif rn / Aiwut U48. Caib^dml^ Cefulii, S£d]y. Jfd^y nmd SicUy iaul be-lon^ed ia 

tha- EfUlTi-PiT flwidtt Empire, niui S^n^itur inpu^.^^ce pctm^cd tfpen utiiinr the NoTnuin^^ %chi? i^hlishcd a kinjgfhm th^i* in 
(?«r rltcrnth eeulmtj. Tfth rtaMf#:>iiu? Chrisi, gnzing u/idn Uf oJiPjoit fa equal i& iJu*. finest xcarky of 

Bqw^im^ art m Qreeee Ntiic that ofia page vf iimri /w? £x Jiditling bears an UnfcrijAian the In LoHn, 


Evaiigoluits. Matthew, Mark, Luke, aiitl John—hut 
our arthpt hu^ uot tried to ihiistiatc the sacred 
story. Instead, he ha? “brightened it up'* witli a 
svotiderhd piece of oniomeiit. Tliese interhicc<1 
Ijauds and weird, haudlike animals do not cenoe 
from Early Christian ait; they are Ijorrow'ed from 
tiie native art of the tribes that had Just s^^t^Ied in 
western Emopc. And yet, the picture lias a Chris¬ 
tian meaning- Yon will notice that it is made op 
of a circle with a small cross in the center, and a 
wide frame around it. Tills is tiur artist's way ol 
showing the contrast liet^voen Iw-o tllilerenl 


worlds; Llie frame, with its fighting mousters, 
stands foi' the cruel, dink world of the pagmrs, the 
unbelievers; while the circle is a symbol of the 
world under Christ. 

Let us now tuni to figure 61, a miniature 
painted around 800 A.D,, ut t}ie time of Charie- 
tnagne, the first medieval emperor, who ruled 
over France, Germany, and most of Jtah’, Cliarlc- 
ma^e not only revived tile idea of the Homan 
Empire in the West; he also wanted his people 
to I earn everything they could aliout Homan civi- 
li/ation and about Early Cbristiau art (liecause 
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05 , CNCUSII WMAAN^StJiqiL \ 1 ANU 3 CBIPT / Ti^f mtl Cui*. 
ffom a Settiaty f Abtiul i 1&5 TlitV Piinpc^nt Morgdu Libntrv, 
Nusv York. The mviitetal inieecsl In animats wtiji miinij itillict 
than tcieiitific. Uetet the Uf^er ticks tier in th« nitiror. 

irjUTuAing i1 /or /ler cub, tctnch ta being carried o§. 


that, too, canie from Ronru*). In thi; pictart-s of 
Charlemagne^ own Gospel Book, there are no 
intcrlacuig bands and tangled-up animals. In¬ 
stead, we Bnd the four E\^gell$ts, oaicfuUy cop¬ 
ied from Early Christian miuiuicripts. Tlie one 
you see iji hgur^- 61 is Saint Matthesv. Everyihing 
about him—die powerful body, the btild head, and 
es[x>c]'a]]y the use of shading and foreshortening 
—reminds us of iloman art. \^'e might well mis^ 
take liim for an ordinary author if it weren't for 
ihc halo, the large disk liehind liis head, which is 
a sATiibol to tell us that he is filled vvith the spirit 
of GtxJ. (The Bv^antme Madonna and Child in 
figure 67 have halos, tmt.) 


But the Roman spirit of Cliarlemagiie’s tinu- 
diet not last. His empire was spilt up among his 
heirs, and in art, too, the native oniamcutal style 
of interlacing hands and animal fonns came hack 
after a few years. However, tlm painters abo re- 
inemhered what they had teamed under Charle¬ 
magne—how to draw human figures and tell stories 
with pictures (see figures 62, 63). So tlicy licgaij 
to combiite the two styles into one. The result was 
a great new style, the so-called Romanesque, 
which fltjw'ored in the eleventh and twclftli ten- 
tunes. Despite ks name, it is not at all Roman in 
spirit, although many of its forms arc of Roman 
origin. 

Figure 69 shows you a fine early example of 
Romanesque painting. It is the first prge of the 
Gospel of Luke, from a manuscript illuminated in 
a Frencli monastery soon after the year 1000 A.D. 
Look at the marvelous way the omameiit, the text, 
and die illustrations are woven together hcrrel 
There is so much to see that we hardly know 
where to start. The wide frame reminds us of the 
one from the Book of Durr aw, but the iutcrlacing 
hands have sprouted leaves and flowers, and the 
animab are less fierce and easier to recognize. The 
large .shape In the middle of the page is the initial 
letter "Q," again outlined with plant and animal 
forms. It frames a scene from the Gospel: the 
angel GaliricI announcing the birth of Saint John 
the Baptist to Zacharias. In die tail of the "Q" we 
see another sacred story, tlie birth of Christ, 

These ijictures show m that the Romanesque 
painter was well acrpiainted with Bv'zantinc art 
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06. ANeLO'N‘<}iiMAj« EMDimiDcnv / Ttm Bayeia Tapustti/ (detalt) / .Vlniit 1080, Town Hull. Snyeiix, Frann, Thr enlife 
uw^, imtered fot Batjvta ('atliedfd, a linen strip 230 feei timgtUiplcfing the Sornuni I'ontfueit of EngLiini fti tOGft. The 
liwty TKirrtftfiKr style ttntl tfte agUaied gt Hurra rtf tlte figutet ftur tnfhience of the Utrecht Paidtgr Uyte (eoinpatf /Tgurd 66/. 

u'Ajj^i fdu/iJ be fvtt fHi both sides vf ttte Cliunml unUt f/it tu;ellitt centufy. 
























67 y / About 1^00. NjiltLiiiLhl Cjlltm'of 

Art, ^ViisfiJiigtrifi, {MiJIon CnllL^tiEijt,) 7 Vk: if^ijn^rhummi imfestij of ihf^ itMUgif 

an e imJllitTH thiii •motv fhm ^nt^en hundwd U'ifmpufe figufi'j 5-L 55/. 























6&. \fCBVK. / }u?.immTt iiml AtiL^Mintiine tirtnU pi^urr [Ifi} AlwjijK S’IT Al>- S- 

Eliiioinii- V7ic] Enipi ror iLith ihr Mtuhitmfi hi flf noi iDiifj^ f/jc hah hul Ou 

ground, inltaifkd fqsit imif fhi? ikpfvtidifF of b(?atj^ut{y Thf fnff:ri.?cr AfWM' dark mjifj: Air€si.^!x ifu: 

ii;ic 0} the frrihet of tlw imiUj, u:hu’h iie hiddt^n aumj bvbhul ftnf, ff^ificmdikr jiartncnU- 





m. Vf^fhtxswi^vE / InKhl IVgit 0 / thv Gurpt-Uff Sl Luk^ rmuh. iihciut l^KKJ a D Tin' PitiijHjiit 

Morgan Libisiry. Ktw Vi>tk. iv a xplnuM r^amplc \tf mtrf/frrriJ! itiutmmfhvrs fnr neaviit^c, Ht^iihvf 

ofrmirHrnf. uud flluxtri^fittn rmv u fudc. tmuir r/ni h iter “^r Ciibdf:t 

tjV^A 4^/ Jithu ti> Zactiffrim: thv tud fratm^^ tyirth t'l VhthL 



























7ii. HOMA-V^VK MuNt siinii-T f The iJciith tn/ (he / GeruiJiis. obfMit lUHJ A D. Stuulj^lb- 

liutliiric, Miiiiidi. This mitttiiftm hfW aW farre mid the tfHmmtmKat desipi of fi tenU 

puiniin^, lu ttK' \ftffirr /larf, l(u: waul of tha 6^ iwo enffik, fA tfw Lord. 
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and respottcd its aulbority. \^^hen he designed 
the oniament ef tJie frame, he simply invented his 
patterns as he went along, btit for tlio sacred 
stories of the Bible he did not trust his own imagi¬ 
nation. They bad to be illustnited "eorrectly”— 
that is, the way they had lx:en done b)‘ earlier 
artists—otherwise people might not reeognUe 
them. But if our artist lias used Byr^autlne pictures 
as liis models, he lias not copied tliem very ex¬ 
actly. while his figures have a good deal in com- 
mtin ivith the B)^nltr)e Madonna in figure 67, 
they are mudi more forceful and expressive. In 
fact, they seem to be full of the same kind of 
energy and excitcinent as the plant and anirnaj 
forms of the frame. This also explains why the de- 
.sign of the whole page hangs together so well, de¬ 
spite Its many different elements. 

The story telling power of the Romanesque 
sh'lc can be seen even lietter in another picture 
(figure 71), a mural of the twelfth century from 
St. Savin In Fraiice, The subject here is the story 
of the Toivcr of Bal>el, from the Old Testament. 


This tower w^as to he a real sWscTaper. The peo¬ 
ple who built it wanted to readi all the w'ay up to 
heaven, to slvow that they were just as pow-erful 
as God. But they never (hushed it, for Cod sud¬ 
denly made each of them speak a different lan¬ 
guage, so thc)‘ could no longer coimnunicate with 
eadi other, fn our picture, the men oil the Kght, 
led by tlie giant Nimrod, are carrying stone blocks 
for the masons on the tower. Ou tlie left vou see 
God warning them to stop. The artist has put all 
this into a long, narrow strip that may remind you 
of the '*stiip pictures" of ancient Kg>"pt (figure 
10). But how' iotensely and dramatically the Ro¬ 
manesque painter tells bis stoiyf lii the Kgj'ptiaii 
painting, all the figures seem to be standing stiff. 
Here, every line is in motion; people are beckon¬ 
ing to eadi other, straJumg under tlie load of 
the stories, arguing with Cod. We know right away 
that this is a great test of strength between ambi¬ 
tious men and their Creator, and wc share the 
excitcineut tlie artist must have felt when he 
painted the picture. 



71. fiOMA.VES5UE WAiJt. I’AixTiNG / 77ic t'/ the Tovt^f ft} Hubei / Twciltli evnUtty, Saua-Saviii'Swt-Gfirtenipt:, 

Fniiice. See cemniem ahope. The iMitis itnd of Hamatteiftfuc chutfhet ptwUUd ample tpacc for tmmih each as this, 
tmt only <1 jtnaW »>wm{w of examples have jufticerf to tite pnsont day. The forms here, houmted by soUd dork ottlUnes, 
lave greater veight, md the figures arc more detvtehi rroitrl^'J togelhor, than before icompare figures S.t, G(i). 

















D ITTtlNt; TIEE EARLJESt MIDllLE AGES. tKc tDwnS 

Lift over Irom liie tinie of the Koman Em¬ 
pire were almost deserted, and those that had 
been newly founded Temamed small and <^Liite 
unimportanL Most of the people lived iu the open 
countly, where tliey fanned the Uiid belonging 
to the monasteritiS or the nobles. But from the 
tw'elfth century on, the towns began to grow 



73. comic amnATPitEi / Pfige fTon f/u? P^Uitr of St. Louis 
Abuut 12^, Nuti^matc, Paris. The ^nder. 

nuaying figtmn are doiroct^Twtic of Gathic oH- So in llie fkad^ 
tdtich ghi^$ the forms TiHttulnea, at yel very 

limitL’d- Tfie tvchitecture, too, ir ntm’ renitt'n'if nuw exodtif. 



again. More and more people left the countiysidn 
to l>ecoine 'Inirghers/' free town-dwellers no 
longer bound to the land owning overlords. This 
brouglit about a great change In medieva! life. 
The burghers were skilled craftslueii nnd enter¬ 
prising traders, so that the towns soon became the 
centers of wealth, and of art and learning as well. 
Also, city life made people more independent and 
practical-minded. It opened them up to new ideas, 
and gave them a greater interest in the world 
around them. 

Out of this new spirit came a neiv style in art 
called the Gothic. It .started in France about 1150 
A.D. and .spread from there to all the other coun- 
bries of the Wesfeni world. The miniature in figure 


72. .‘oenoLA-'t of verdupt / Tite Cwsatng of thf Bed Sea 
IX8L fjfKEmel pJaqiw frwrn the ultnr m Kli^htcoadubiirg Ab- 
hoy-f, AiLSliriii. Thu pii thn^sfw}ld 0f 

tt*f Cafhk: iirjht. is here combirn^d 

u^th d fn*ci? mtmsit in ami thp ii^um far mma 

rmttfTtii t!um 
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74, frcirn a prayerbook dated 1595 A.D,, will sLo^^' 
)’Ou how very different Gothic painting is from 
Romanesque. It was done by a burgher, a profes¬ 
sional manuscript painter iii the city of Paris, 
rather tlian by a monk. The subject Ls t!ie famous 
Diblical storv of David's victory over Goliadi. but 
our artist has treated it as if it had Uappeiicd in 
his own lifetime. The giant Goliath, iu the center, 
and King Saul, on the left, are wearing the armor 
of medieval knights. What really surprises ils, 
however, is the new interest in shading, wliieh 
gives ail the hmns a softer, more natural look. 
While ow picture as a whole has little depth, 
there it enough modeling here to lift the figures 
away from the Eat pattern of the backgrouud, 
and the wav their feel overlap the frame shows uS 
that they are meant to he i« fmnt of the page, not 
just on it. 

Another kind of painting (hat llouiishcd In 
Crithic times was done on small pieces of colored 
glass, which were cut to shape and then fitted to¬ 
gether with lead frames into large stained glass 
windows, as in figure 79, This difficult and limited 
technique makes modeling almost impossible. But 
pcrhap.s we should not think of stained glass win¬ 
dows as pictures at all; they are really tiansparent 
screens wimse beauty depends on the marvelmtsly 
rich and brilliant color patterns. These windows 
were an essential part of Codiic architecture. In 
France, England, ajid Germany they reached such 
great size that tlie cbnrclu;s Ijcgan to look like 
glass houses, and there was little space left for 
murals. 

Italy alone was an esception to lliis rule. There 
the churches kept their solid walls, and mura! 
painting continued to l>e a great art for many 
centuries. Rut the Italians were different from 
the nations to the north in other ways as well 


75, conne waul pAnrnNc / Madonna and Ctdld Knihrotiad 
About littiti, Cathedml. Curie, Austria. Th*» rminii 

dona in a pcfuliarltj German ttt/h that cambmc$ Cartitr 
tnfiuence from rrancr rdfii sharp-cd^ut, dniycnf 

pattoTfM derived from art (coaipare jfeurv 
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74. MASTiiH f?) / Dfivid and from ^Tht: 

Fratjer Bogk <?/ rhiUpf^ the Fair* / 1295. Bjhliot]icx|uc Nci- 
tiuimlc, Pjtrls:. Sti; commcrit on the }efL Tlte Iwre 

so oigtwmir itmi the figure^s took stt if tfury: in reUef^ 

Ncfte of ociJt and majde 
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7t(. uiJ<xno / Vhrist Entering fvTusalmn / Musctun 

of the Slciiii. tike Giolto, xL'mU^d (o tejii 

Jiidifjn CTi bi^k So more nolxiffd fnrjfi^^ fie went ufn^i it 
another wa}^: he “iin/roctf*' the fiy^nnUne ttyte of pifffJTiig, 
that it bccmu^- niore Uvettj and Ttalitiic^ 


7Ji, cTfTTTo / ChHst Entering limoiak-m / J3^&(3()e. Amu 
dispel, t'stJiiiL. Thu mimd /ormj an fruare^Ung eantra^ with 
fifliure 7d, White Duc^ srrrcift to bring the etor^ to tif^ btj 
eialmaUng Ufian the netting uttd the meidentd detml Ckjtto*M 
apftrooeh k rmtiadljf timpit and iUrrrf, 



77* / Croci^/ Al»rjut LSS5-90. Flon^jiec. 

Althoiigh tw was xopfiosied to ham been the teaehft of Gkrtto, 
Ctaa/jue'i itri is aetuolly dmef to Duocla. In ihk CkrUt wf 
see ruH vtd^ a fwrtu t^onceni wiik die weigfit qiuI bulk of die 
body Imi a iwy tmnHng Cj:ptassfan of suffering. 
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va. rr^TSEjj ULASS T,MNiKtTv / Tftr Vffcln irffh Ajjpsfka (dcxaii'} Alwiit 11 Sa. Catliftilrjl. Lc Mum The xtijir nj lhe\^ on ihf 

1hn.nin)tfl vf the t^itUn rm, aiil has th¥ t ejmiatiPe t-iu'rsy fj/ junfnimg (ioitifian' fiiiuir 71}, inh^njufu^ii g^prt fitg 


















tjJX OKmrcj / iMmcnr^twn Chfixl / AUmt Arei];«i CUaptl. Ps^hm Ser alftt^ fctirr^ 7^, TV> 

j'^rm;HircinC$, m f€tit et> w/iliw hcK tLxii tin uif ^ftu^ hud bfvJi 4 ^t\ the 

burrkr u} ihe tmditim, m un o] lim^$t>ip ligtmi uxyn^ng und fn}iL€Tful ptntdiwii. 
















H]. ciiOTta / M4idwim uiui ChUd Enihtuwd / AUml 1310. UMlii G^cry, Mur- 
mice. T/if Ktolutiomtry bMnes^ of fcis of mfftime, ptirtic- 

uhrhj Anting if K€ cfimjfar^ thi^ fwmff {sCo flours 























52. SEMtiMK > CAri,vr Cflfrn/lirg fhv f>rtm / Almiit IImj Lutivrtr. PjrU 

5j/xiPH4^ }uiit hdnwtt fttiTu Dttcntii hm tii iiag^ u 9ct;iw tikp this; the C4dorffilTru\i:d f^jur- 
Ing mxj tkl ihe titij giffr fn‘utU thp r^WiTT nuwf^r^ Clirl^ KiiUTiiig jcnFiiilL^m ffeiitt’ 76 j 


















(‘'nimi^tlv 

Sr.Ltv' MiuffsUJiii. il't-diii. Ll^t' KtUilh- 
Vtii Ft^attcn, Xt^ilMfPi^iif ifri* irik/^ 
rt!Piri/ry hrrautt a ^tfe- 
iif Italktn luflkr.Hei\ Tlw 
h\trnmiuimt atmwfthirfc 41 / 
juflituccd ilu^ fitujsf putnUii {if Cai- 
fri{9 hvwjiiir. 













B4- / The / Abc^iit 1415- NuiJiiftiil GiUlff y^. LiiiiiLufi The ^i/lr «/ fhln 

liinrit is sn in^r-riiiitiitntii t^mi wjhi? sctwlats rep^iftl It Fttmah If shnti^s fUrhartl U 
fa ih^ h^ hvt imlnm MmtJi. The KmgM faeeisnot an indlcfdimllikvncsiihn tik^d in 


AT PJCifT; 

^1- OF i,uin!L!Jif: a™ KhormEi^a / Fehnmrt/, frfwi fJw ^Vrj^ firf.fc UfjoJt pf Ihyur^"'^ ijf dir trf Benj / 

AUkiit r4l5. Musi^ins. Chautilly. In ihe rt^ftnal e!e(ifim:e tif eiHoihj ixiiiL'/i 

rjj rcj^w/iiTrd ubovch the Intcmfiiutnuf Sifdetiho ionetcd iharp eurd ^^bsetiulhm of Hahin} am! et^T^i^Iii/ Ufe- 







































iSa. cfiJcriLE i>A FAitniAS'^) / 17 jj' Athimthtu i3| ihw 142:1. L'lB/J C^Uerii^ Fliin.nttL JEt'fii llui fi^ure^ 

here 7kjiw^ grt‘u/<rr and ihix tna-i(vrpiect of ffir hik'rtiadmml kfmluf} 

trif/i dn? Norrhfrrn exatntdp^ ihc ('fipmjr^rr ihi^ Mitdm*Vi of Thp 








trr. AMBnocio LOHKVTTTTV / iWnfdfion of tU tnfatu Christ in the Temple / 1342. Uffizi C:il]uxy. Florence. The monij 
mcnliil figitree of this painter from Sietui beiraij the inflaenee vf Giotto, while the setting thvtot a btildtUiW (Bferest ftj dw» 
space. The iatcriar ef the temple it no Longer a mete frame or backdrop; if /jof become a real "confafner* for the fistircs 
which nre miti chitrlif iiuioon {notice ftou; Iheij atr otvthpped htj the twftr columns in f/ie foreground). 
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They liad never quUe forgotten that tht?)'were the 
heirs of tile Rnniuns otnd £ar]y Christians, and 
they knew much more ahout city life. Italy had 
wealthy and powerful medieval towns earlier than 
any other country, so that we meet a particularly 
bold and modem spirit among Italhui Gothic 
painters. The greatest of them all w'as Giotto, Ixim 
in the city of Florence in 1266. He is the first 
painter in histor)' who is as much admired today 
as he was during his own lifetime. Since a good 
many of his works have come down to us, we can 
Hnd out for ourselves why he l>ccame so famous. 
Looking at his Uimetdation aver Christ (figure 
80), which is one of a series of murals in a private 
chapel ill Padua, we feel right aw'ay that it must 
t>e a targe picture, rather than a miniature. This 


has little to do with the actual sizc-^it s the big¬ 
ness of the shapes tlrat makes the painting seem 
so large. There is no fussy detail in these strong 
and simple figures. Their weight and roinidness 
almost makes them look like great rooks. We call 
such figures monumental, because they remind 
us of a stone monument^ fiimly sot la place for all 
lime. 

Yet Giotto’s people are full of human feeling. 
We share their sorrow over the death of Christ, 
whetlicr we look at the weeping angels in die sky 
or at the mourners below. Through tlieir gestmes, 
and the eJipresstons on their faces, they' speak to 
us so clearly and simply that we ourselves become 
part of the scene. There is something else, too, 
that makes The iMmentatian such a powerful 


SSw AMttivtx^ro / A Tr4£inin Toiijn / About I^Q. Picture Callciy, Sictuu flcne ft f/trtu# wi- 

rmffffry-o tAnrS'Cyr vime of d town b}f tho (U k not it detail from a lar^or painting a compteie 

work m Us im^n right ^ 1/ Amf]TO|^»V unth the gxtHirtif tiltal upwartl so stufeply as fo no room for ttm mg~ 

gosis a kiml of rsiitf map rather iiutn a tandsc^pc^ it sHtt conffliM the see-ds of fuU-fiedged landscapes of the future. 



































39. TOMiAASQ I>A / A SaJnf o/ the Drnnitiici^n Order / 

1352« ChapttT Itouse^ S. Niccol6p TttrvUo, Italy^ TatmtUi^ 
ctimbitiet Ou? infiueur^ of Gioitft with the detailed realiem of 
Noriiiem Gothic mi. He fuis left u$ oldest knoum pic-fute 
of eyeglasses (breetded a fete demtics cadlcrf, 



&0. GIOVANNI m WILANO / LaovctifoUvn over Christ / IWB. 
Aciideiify, Florence, T^itr image of the ChHct of the Pamon^ 
decft yet with a somlilsnce of Utc since he » ^oum sUtruIing, 
b fef? dramatic than Giotto's Lamentay^in; h^r on 
rwey (if feeling that lotiches us (mm deeply. 


worlc of art: its coinpositioa—by which we mean 
the way the figures and other forms are arranged 
inside the frame. When we look at sloiy telling 
picti:rcs like the Romanesque mural or the Gutliic 
miniature, our eye travels from one detail to the 
TiCAt. In The L<imcntatiott, on the other hand, the 
largo, simple forms and the strong grouping of 


the ligures allow us to see the entire scone at om* 
glance. Giotto has composed it the way a great 
stage director would put on a dminatie plav in the 
theater. Es’cn the scenery makes us think of a 
stage seti it loaves just enough room for the hiitk% 
figures, but the background looks Ibl. If we fob 
low the foreshoitencd right arm of the Saint Juhii, 
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!«carx» nwiNt / Tht fln*f thf* Thtt;e Dt'tid. tii'titif fnim Utc ftfiCit "Tfat Tritunph Pcatli’ / ALmjuI 

nrpimiiKi, J'jia. Thi' itatlUn^ of thi> *wm' ftmiitiii an tiuit ffcf MitbS*} «Tt»' «j(( oiiJi/ ft of failli 

iff uJu'n it/uit' ttKjJ Ic tkpopuluttid luj thn fdoffU:, os hi tusvany (i» 134S. Tfaini jwhftiA}/ 

p^ntinkd menories til cit/iJi'fHijj titc ^’nvir t)f Tof-n itud iThliiutb el the tlf’fit ttiiiJ nincti iff niTfing flcstt. 
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in tho renter, we can measunj tlie actual tlcpth nl 
the "stage." 

Before G kit to. Ifaluu) painting Isad lireii closely 
lied to ihe Bv-zantine st\'!e. If you eomparo his 
work with the ByTunthie Alurftinu/i in Gguxc 67. 
you will ttiKlerstaiitJ w'hy lie- canic to Iio rexneni* 
Ixired as tlte man who led (tnJiaii art back to 
nniuraf tonus. The painters of Siena, a town not 
far troiTJ Florence, had a similar aim but went 
alxiiit it anollier way (see Qgures 76, 78). They 
“unfre^e” tiie Byzantine st)'Je, so tliat it became 
more lividy and realistic* Among the licst was 


Sinume Martini, who painted the small svooden 
panel of Christ Carryffig the Cros$ (Aguiic S2). 

The plctinx- fa tiono in tempera, a technique used 
for Itoth miniatures and panels (the colors are 
ntixed w'ttli egg yotk ami water* making a ihin. 
smoolli [raint tliat lErics to a tough cnameblikiL' 
filiii). The Gno delai] and the brilliant colors give 
this kind of painting a jewcMike quality very dif¬ 
ferent from fresco. Some of Sinione s rigities still 
remind us of Byzantine art. wliile others show ilir | 

inGuimce of Giotto in their bulk and expressive- r 

{less. C iot to s sense of dnit i m is inLssi i ig, to lie si tre, 
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MAfran b m Ahi / Cain Stapng Ahni^ from tht^ Sf. JV/frV 
Aliat / 1 Kuuslhiille, I luinbui^ Thu t^arffh Cf^rmon arii^ 
tHU (nftuimi:i^{i f^/ifmiirri painitn^ (ctmpnre BS), 

it'hich in firm iuuad a gsfloJ litfa/ td ffic^ J£criiaru &$ Tfritmtorn? 
da Mfldrna. flrrfrsjui nnty /rat?r nixard tia!y in fht* 13 ^"% 



la THE MASTEIi OF ttEtLlCKNiUll^ Z / Jlif AnnutudotUm / 

About L41KV KuHsthiBlriTisctie^ Mui^iun. VlnuM. Oiiw ir- 
^drdid iu Frmch^ this charming rxampk of i5t 
Si^tr ^ nmc Ctmmlmd Arntnan, The mjruF bring jmi in jtiuen 
f*y #Ajt iwii tmtf angeh thif Ccvnln^ u/ Chrat. 


94- rmmiz milv±atvak / 4 IlfUA'Jting Tart^, frmn 
Maryt / AixHU JOSa BritUh Muu?ittn, Lonilim. 

JrofTyci^y Aipiic* mck thUt dthcaitl^ iinlnd dmuin^ 
on ihe. margim of Gothic rnanutcripU Ifmg IjT'fm* f/^cy arr pwr- 
TTotted to imicT imo s/aemd Cc»m;iffri! du 

hnnihig in fear# 69 

























tirt- Tilt s|-M3TOi i>y Tll£l I>E NJVJUlONS£ / 

CmrifLjtion, u^f^i /’urtifciits of CharleA V pf PfUfW^ and Uk 
^Pdi^r:h (ifi/Jt / AliOlit 1370* Tho tiauvi^^ Foru. Slc^i- 

Jcr. grflirt^/tiJ mhh tn&deting, and curving 

drapifrtt iUjtnnfiuid^ this masterpiece ^ die School uf Faris. 


but Staione has a wonderfuJ eye for the titde 
touches that bring the scene to life, such 0$ the 
costumes, or the pushing and pulling of people 
in a crowd, Notice how he lias struggled to give 
deptli to his painting: ho shows us not only the 
people [jouriiig out of the citv, but tlic city itself. 
The foreshortened view is a hit awkward still, but 
at least tlie picture space is no longer limited to a 
narrow foreground stage. 

Simone Martini also became an important link 
between Italy and Northern Europe. He spent 
some years in the south of France, where he came 
to know Frencli Gothic art wliile tlie Freuch 
learned alrout the new Italian style from him 
(compare figure &S), By the end of the fomtcenlh 
centuiy, exchanges of tliis Idiitl had become so 
frequent that there was no longer much of a dif¬ 
ference l)ct\s'een the Italian and the Northern 


te. muxinoii HBQT7ifTii.AM / JVmfUdCkfii fcn f/if? 
iiriii / AL^iiil 1395- Munidpal Musovitu 

Dijon. The left luilf rccalh the Ftci^etitiiiitjo of I34i^ by Affi- 
Af£j^u Lorenietti {figure S7}. Like many other f/icn 

tuoritmg far Treneh fjflfrmu. itas a Ffomtrtfi, 


a7, conne MKimiXTiis / /lore^^p fr&m '^The Hunting Book of 
GcU'icm / AWkit 1400. Bibliuih^nim] Natfdiiiilc^ 

SmcA lou$n^lij observed aniTnah ore characteristic of 
lutfiuruil Style; so k the tcklo- Dccmjfio# effcii 

slitl seems mote fTnpf^chrf to this artist than spatial depth 
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painters. They all worked in a style wbidi we 
often call “Internationat Gothic'* in order to stress 
their sunilaritv of outlook, 

F 

Let tis took at some pictures from this period, 
whieli lasted until aliout 1420. The panel in figure 
95 was painted in the 1390 s by Melcliio'r Broeder- 
1am for the Duke of Burgundy, It ts one of a pair 
of wings to fit an altar shrine (tiiis explains ib odd 
shape). On the loft side, which shenvs the Christ 
Child being presented to the High Priest in llie 
Temple, we see how much Broetlorlam has 
teamed from the Italians about architectural 
space in painting (see figvire 87). His temple looks 
a bit unreal, as if it were a sort of cage built 
around the figures, yet it has a good deal of depth. 
There is Italian Influence, too. in the heavy-set 
figures. The soft, flowing folds of the costumes, 
00 dm other hand, remind us of the David and 


Cdliaih miniature, Such ample garments were 
popular among the aitisb of that time, since they 
made the figures look bulkier. On the right we see 
the Holy Family-Maiy, Joseph, and the Infant 
Chn'st—fleemg into Egypt, The softly shaded 
roclw slopes, the trees and flowers done rvith such 
bving care, show us how important landscape 
paiuting liad become by now. For Brocdcrlam, 
every detail of the natural world ^vas worth look¬ 
ing at—plants, auitnals. and people; his charming 
donkey is certahily painted fmm life, and the 
Joseph makes us think of a rough, simple farmer. 

The same interest in nature and tl)c everyday 
world is found in the Venj Rich Book of Hours. 
painted around 1413 by Paul of Limburg and his 
two brothers for the Duke of Berry, one of the 
great noblemen of France. Figure 85 shows the 
calendar for the monlli of February and the min- 


m roLLOWiox or simons iiAHTm / of Country Ufe (tkitia} / Atwut i345. Pdljice d ihi; Popei, for 

of ihe fourteenth century Aoignoi^, rather tluin ftmti?. ueu fiii? ogiettd tcitidenee of the Popes, oird a gate- 

waij for Itatinn influiiiices in fnjRc^. Jrt titete /wacoes ff«! Imndiing of apace it wry mudt b^Ader iSum Jn the ieofk of Norths 
em painters- tho Utei here serve Uic seme dcpdi-cteoHng pur^mea at the Miurniu jit LartnseUCt Pnssciiliiticm (JJgWf 87 ), 







US, t>i!iA«z]iLo / Pfii SU'JCh (ft Montefys / Abutit 1+30-40. 
The Lduvn, Pjiris. Th€» tm:id tf(Ct<hcs fratn Ufr ustrrr ptvi»t~ 
My diMu; ai a f/rieaU' sw, ttniftmii W became a fush- 

Ifnmlih caiieetot't Uem at tint ttnsf cf tttf lutfnmtioiutl Stifle. 
rtiiMialltf ftu' fttinceit nf Saiihtn Jtefy. 

iaiure that g(X;s with it, telTiiig us alntiit eountn' 
life in mid\^intcT. And what a complete and de¬ 
lightful picture ft is! We cim almost feel the cold 
ill the still, oIeot air as we watcJi the birds seratch- 
iug for feed in the lianiyard, lire fannliands warm¬ 
ing themselves at the fire, or the peasant driving 


his doiUcey toward the village among the snowy 
hills in the distance. 

The Birth of Christ (figure 100) was done in 
I42d^ as part of the great altar in figure 86, by 
Gentile da Fabiiano, an Italian w'lio must have 
blown the work of such Northern painters as 
Brocderlam and the Limburg brothers. The soft 
shading, the loopy folds of drapery, the carefully 
studied animals and plants—all tliese are familiar 
to us by nosv; wliat really interests us almut tiiis 
panel is the [ightiug. In the pictures we have seen 
so far, we could never tell what time of day it was, 
or what kind of light the artist had In mind. Flere 
for tile first time we have a real night scene, and 
we know exactly where the light fs coming from. 
Its main source is die Christ Child hunself. He 
had lieen called "the light of die world " but until 
HOW' noliody had ^yaintetl thf^ ; divine light as if it 
were a warm little campfiie. Only in the years 
around HOO did artists begin to tealute that light 
is something separate from form and color and 
perhaps even more important, since the way we 
see things depends on how the light strikes them. 
You will read more about this discovety in our 
next chapter. 


100, CEFTTU-t t>A FAHmAjvc* / BiifU <?/ C/irirf / OOi^i Gsilieyy» HoKiiica See c-cminiif;]# 

pari trf f/u; (or *^ptcdeUif*} of She large alSar In had a irtrung ijtfiucnce cm (i>o, 

had Shit hahis of uLefchittg onorkal^ ditvctltf from She ox. im/i In pur picture stu>u' ftir keemrr p£hF{rrf?^^ipn l^cdfi the 

/lumctn Jfgurai, uhvxe softly draperiet tilU re&dt the vtytt of the PuremcRl Ae N^bomip ^6% 










~^T IS ALWAYS HARD tO iutcl Out CXRCtlv whet) 

I S0111 ethin g new btiga n. The calendar may tell 
us that March 21 is the first day of spring, 
but if wc are asked about the real start of the 
new season we find we cannot pin it down as 
neatly as that. It is just as hard for us to say 
wluin die modem age liegan. We do know', how- 
e!ver, that the Middle Ages came to an end be¬ 
tween the fourteenth and the sixteenth centuries 


—in some places this happened much sooner than 
in others—and that the Western world entered a 
new era called the Renaissance. Cothic art, with 
its growing interest in nature and its more liuntau 
approach to religious subjects, has shown us that 
people’s outlook on life ivas bc^nning to change 
even ^Uer, 

From about 1420 on, this curiosity' about *am- 
maUv plants, and people Tjeoaihe a tremendous 


IQl. m;{iERT i»n jav vav tarci / "TAtf itapitiifi < 1 / C/(ris»," ftrnn a Uwk p/ llpurt / Alwiil 1416-20, Mumv Ovko. Turin* 
Thu haulscape s/joics a piece 0 / ihc etml uiotid, as if a umtthw had J^aen cut mta the page, ruH a t0j~atzt world m fn 
the Febfuart/ miniature hy Paul cf Ltmhurg (ctmipare figure itS)> Sui-h tmagitMiy windouv tk not fit tvtt/ uiclt 01 * a truinu- 
fCTtpi page, so the Van Eycks sem snatched to ftanel pteturas instead. 



cuttuit mce tiOMutrtnr 
ttoimiu inco,ori»rtuti o$mdr fioitl 
iglahutin^mttuut fithirgiunatio 










DiiltiU Figarit lOH- Into ihit £ccn« oj IJeil^ tL-hlch hits 
the ttwftil rtrolity of a nlgfitmariTt the Vdfi Kifcia fuxtt potfted 
all the Kii>}ent action <hcy eevm to aoffid fiMfryifJiist eJj*. T/*ch 
reatietic idfly of ^iTifin^ miiJtttt trtvn mcb cji '^tinfiahtriir* tuh 
jeett cL-ith Ue demons tmti damned, beliefnhlr. 


10^. jmt VJWN 1CVCX / Man in the tied Ttirhan (Self-FeirtTatt?) 
141'i. National CaRety, Landoii. In fnc'^fivail ntf there had 
htan no real poifntits. '■^'hfD people wanted Wccaesaes thejf 
could treogptie, ami fMshttirrr teamed hoie to record the thingt 
that make iww powon foofc diffrreta pent another. 


urge to crplore the whole worltl tuid everything in 
it. People were less and less willing to take things 
on faith; they v^'anted to ask their own questions 
and look for themselves. Bold seafarers set out for 
unknown lands and came back witli reports that 
helped to fill in the blank spots on the map, Co¬ 
lumbus, who discovered America ui 14^i2, was 
one of these. Other men explored the field of mc’ 
chanics and itivented important new teduiiques^ 
such as prijitiug {about 1450) svhicli made hooks 
so cheap that mony more people could afford 
them than before. And the artists, too, turned into 
explorers, Siuipl)- by taking a fresh look at things, 
they discovered that the world around them was 
full of beauties and wonders that no one had been 
aware of until then, In fact, they often knew more 
about the workings of nuture than the scientists 
of their day, because they liad learued how to use 
their eyes, while the scientists still relied on medi¬ 
eval "iKxik iRorning," 
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W Hlt.E FtlTH THE ITAUAN- UTltl tllG Norlll- 
em painters broke away froij] the Interna¬ 
tional Style at the same time* they did not do it 
in the same way. That is the reason we wse dif¬ 
ferent names for their work. Italian Jifteeiith- 

lOL I AX VAX e:vce / Th^ Enfhrfffird ihc 

Cfuincettor Nichoia* Htjf/n / About 14^4, The Loiivio, Paris. 
1'^ tyrd^red fhis hng&r se^m^ fo n^d a 

Snint to Introdua: htn fo itw Madonna (see figure B4l A# 
hrf^ji ea shet cxm/ronti her in heavenly nmm. 


century art is called "Early Reuaissanco"'; that of 
the i^orthem countries “Late Gothic”—even 
though the two styles have a good many things tn 
commou. Late Gothic painting had Its start in the 
wealthy towns ol rlanders (or Ilelgiiini, as we cail 
it today). Let tis look at the earliest of these great 
nrasters, the brothers Hubert and Jan van Eyck. 
One or the other of the two probably did the min¬ 
iature of the Baptism of Christ (figure 101)* It was 
painted only a year or two after the Verif Rich 
liaok of IlouTif (figure 85), and yet what a dif- 
fercuce there Is if we compare the twol The Lim¬ 
burg brothers were more interested in all the 
charming details the\' liad collected than in the 
scene as a whole; their picture makes us think not 
of a real landscape but of a toy mode! where 
everytliing is Just as small as they liavc painted it. 

105. iioDinrr / i'ortrtiJl of a Lmlij / Abcnit 142.5-30. 

Mfttioiml C^lleiy^ IdunElon. ThiA nuMior anolJttr great 
phTor of the rmttffflf u.'tfrirf taf f/itr if me of the Van Eijekr. Bo ^ 
fit fijgljf uhJ color timn fn Jifa 

lorm^ look svtUl and rounded as possible. 
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106, HocEfl VA.H Util V.T'TOSLS / CJiftsf TfiAcfi /nottj iiie CttiH), f Abmit l-WS, Ths JVudfl, Madrid* in t/ito tdiitr, thv ^reat^ 
nf Air ifoutiifut ttMfks, flriger tfu>ivt itov: much he oidis to the arl of Robert C'anipiri, The figuret ere placed net fn a lattd- 
tcajte, (U iwff migitl crpcff, fruf in a efatlloit/ boxUke sbnnet as carved and pitiitted ttatoci are. Yet their nunim/ul facet 
artfl gestiifve apeak Iq i« jo patecritilly ttmt tee catinoi help feding ourseJvci part af tfie scene. 



In The Baptism of Christ, on tUe contrary, ive 
are shown a piece of the real world* as if a win¬ 
dow had been cut into the page. If we could 
wander alwjut in this landscape, we would find 
cverj'Oiing to be Ufe-size, not toy-suie. 

And why are we so coii\*inced of th is ? Because 
the van Eycks had made a great discovery: what 
we see in real life depends on how the light is 
picked lip by the things we are looking at, and 
also on the air that is Wtween these things and 
ourselves. Some surfaces, such as rocks or trees, 
swallow up most of the light that hits them, while 
others make it bounce liack, like a mirror. In out 


t(t?. Detail of higtiTf i(Ht. On*' of the hie rn the mfrrwi 
it the iiTtisl j^twiurr rtvtda, fn Latin, "Jan cart Eyck ttivu 
Iter^), J{e iuu acted tut s Uiifne-v, and tlte pictufc thus bacomes 
a tort of mattianc ctvtificole.. 













JOIS. iri:iii^irr on jan va^ ptvrn / l7(ft Crutnfixinn and Thr Ipd^nf / Ajic^it t-l2U, Miistiuni 

of Art, Nw Yiirk Tht'tfir fmta^kf ntf*^ imfnh'd lii 4# nrw tt^rlmUfUr fh*: Vnii Imd hffipud drvriftpy 

4^i3mhmiu^ oil uml (rtuftmi it imnluc^t «o/frr ^Juid^irntd a rii'hrrhk*wllt\g of Urnt.^t fhmdmrn U-mpL'T^ nkma. 

itow dit vtdifr^ get fmUr in fiie dUttUK^ mil if oitji f]4^ If^Piger tvU mift/r havt^ off and thy 













IfltJ. IAN VAN irvcj, / littii Ith / J4'M Lunrlon, 

ciiu)Ar iA M,wt liwi «.Aa rffr in 'f^v fr.im-r |Kc itl7^ The 

<4^ full ill itftithuU iimguiinxl m ewr^ihtij f/«i '*uirri‘cl muroififwlHJ W Ivkiwi ihi’ btidfi. jhe 

KvW^T} Oh? ip-wjm hint dLantfited Iwitiuw fir it nn "/nJi/ JrtJifJiir'jL ami tlur^faithfitr dos 






1 HOirtSRif CAMBts i MiiAfrnm i3ti/f ChUd / AU»ttt 1425. ^(Atl^n41J Calient Ijondcin. Xrr^i^f ftr/wr-F hriJ thB 
Qut^u r^/ ^fiJii'w fn fi di fvi^triMr nud htmwiiki'm tkh/Kvan httt halit /wirf 0 } 

i.wrydutj witrhk U kt 4 ronml fier if tn/ rhittirr^t^hlKil h^f htmi 


















Il l A^);;rjnji^ fo i/ij A/(pf?i^rp / Atxsul JHt>. ^!L'liro|Kilitiin 

Musotiiii ii{ Art^ Svw^ ^cFrk. rtii» Virf^m Man/hai Wn httr ptmjiT ttot^h mddcuft^, d/up 

fvt^J tlw hr.TS^jT^ whii hnfn&t;u fntm fk^f g;ra\r^ iind fi;rnf hrr ^rU^f-^rifhin ffjtcf 

Mftnnt hm uthdit hi* hU hmuh *w 1^ mt^urp htrr, Herr Ha^ef r nii dvr U'l v/t/ro ih^m 
itmt hi* mntf it mt fhr wffrid anninti hnf ihe witrhi /n^mfin ferhug iJtMthif* iii: 
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ill VAN’ fSEH coia / Tbn: Bitih af Cbrht / About 1476, Ofilzl Calieni FUireMcc, T/ii? a/fur uf a th^ cYip^ar 

fwurt wh* tUuw (u BrugvJt for o Fitijncntinr hmita^mman. by the IwUirrf tuui mi^r Ftntu^h 

the t^PKi!. Sot iooce dew Weijdetis (jbnut IVkiMi froin (Jiv Cros^ (b^oTr ItM) lutt^a %vw fFii-'f ^sch 

powt;f. fAir wondi^rjtd ^rpijp of xhiyphw^fdif 4tariug Jip bfrailde'^, wide^njeil udtirofitm ui thr HrEjtJ/i>m r}did. 
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I ; FoUHm ttf Critfnd I Vi iff rrf ~Thir (.^rth-n of WttfhUff figir^ / \^Mnif l^tHl 

llif l^rAilu M.kijriJ tinfmr of ihhi ahot tJi ihtf uJk^ of Ut^f thuo h ^H'fr wiwii*! Ufr nfi rutth fift nu iini^ir/ing 

i^f i/if Orlginnl Sfw of _U£afii uiiiJ Evi, uhkh hm Aivtmir^ m jH io hr tho priwuKfx of uji/ rctftnit tlrAka^. 













11*1 fEROMiT wosiirji / Ffiif H^ht Wftig n/ ClfrrifW Wm’fdhj i}i:tfgh!sr (d*"tiUt n/ f\gurn 1ST) / Alujin 
“rFh* Pmt{n» MutlrJiL Btt.ikiliM Uidi ft i-ri^f, tiightnurri^U timhrafw Thij htmnng ii^nt^n f/ii^ mfsnm! ^mmterfwft pj the Cii^ 
uj ilixl, K'hih the phttHtit.^ik ifutnmiimU a/ loitur^ w-fir th^ pimiJtmriit ft{3i !J«/y u/ /tf-U iiirf a/ ^K^ty utbvr vkv ti^clL 




















picture, the calm water of the rfver acts in this 
way—it reHeets not only the light of tlie sky but 
the trees and the castle along ihe Earlier 

artists had not bothered with mirror images. The 
van Eycks, on the other hand, looked upon them 
as an important test of the painter's power: if you 
could show the difference lictween a reflection 
and the real thing in your pictures, then you had 
learned all there was to know about light 

what the van Eycks found out about air was 
equally new and important, We all know that in 
foggy weather the air sometimes gets so "thick" 
that we can see only a few feet ahead. But the air 
is never completely clear. It aKvaj's acts like a 
hasty screen between us and the things we are 
looking at; the farther aw'ay these things are. the 
dimmer and greyer they seem. The van Eycks 
were the first painters to understand this clearly, 
lu The Baptism of Christ,^ every form is both 
"air-conditioned’^ and “light-conditioned,'* so that 
all the details fall into place just as they do in 
nature. What holds the scene together, tlien. is a 
nmv kind of order based on the behavior of light 
and air. ft is a very strict order, which works only 
if the artist sticks to it in ever)" detail. If he makes 
any exceptions, for die sake of story telling, r>r 
symbolic meaniug, or decoration, bis picture wdl 
no longer look Ilia? a window into the natural 
w'orld. The van Eycks knew this, too; they have 
put Christ and Saint John in the best spot they 
could find, but the figures arc still so snrall thal 
wo hardly notice them in the wide and wonderful 
landscape, 

Imaginai}' windows don’t fit vei>' well on a 
manuscript page, because the letters and the or¬ 
nament keep telling us that the page is something 
flat and white, and that we must not tnj to look 
through it. No wonder the van Eycks sooit 

ATLcrr: 

US. ^otrniEhh- fhen-tji M>virrEit / The PJtSii / Ahnur 

HTfJi Thr Louvmi Piinis. 4 tlw itidinn for '“pUyJ* 

but it iuijt {ilsi!^ mjttr Ut tnvm^ Urmgs tff thif- ffeori 

(if (th Suc^t Udinuti^J nmkr 

tvr rthiirr thr Virgin'^ gtkf Inj remhuHtig ut fluf dayt 

iWu^i th/! Mdiiiititm liehl i}uf Infutti C/ifui ou Ailhmiyfi 

ih'a usork k Gothic fn /tpeWiig, it fin* it tfiouii- 


IJ7r PKTPII3 afiusTUB / PortmH Et/ V^ng Cvrf /AUmt 1405- 
7fl, F<miii-*Tly SUtit Mus&iims^ ThUt dctictiifi, ^itceful 

fHcturc itwic* £l of infiur.iax^ frtm% ffOlh Jan vou 

Eyck {uHih P€tm* Chrimis Imd worked io i/m tMjr/y 

i440» and Rop/ar can difr Weydm. 


J 16 . nocEA VAS' ij£A / Fmncesco / AlKuit 

1455. Mftropcimiiii oF Art* Now Yorlt. Uttfike Jon 

tim ^rtxie* thr^ mam Ofitiitw* of the faco^ 

of exact ilctod. Hi* {nyrttoti* liui?r d more ^riking ^prfj^unoh 
hut tell as hs* ahotii tfo; wofi fJio MttCT octmlhf hooked 







s^vitched to piint^l pictures, where they could 
“paint away” the entire surface inside the frame. 
You will see how succ^^ful they were in this if 
you turn to the two pictures of figure 108. These 
are painted in. a complicated new tcchnicjue the 
van Eydes had helped to develop, using one or 
more coats of very thin oil paint on top of tem¬ 
pera, The oil paint would let the colors under¬ 
neath shine through, producing softer shades and 
a richer blemliiig of tones. Tire tall and narrow 
shape of our panels indicates that they are the 
wings of a small altar; perhaps dicy flanked a 
larger center panel which has been lost. 

The left-hand wing shows the Crucifixion. We 
seem to be hioking down at it, as if we were 
watching it from a helicopter. This was die only 
way the van Eycks could teD the story of die 
Cmcifisioii dearly but widiout breaking the rules 
that made a whidoiv out of the picture. If they 
had. put us down ou the ground, they would have 
liad to make the figures in the foreground so large 
tliat our view i^ould liave lieen cut off. 


{ 


umsfr imiTi / Thu yrophel Liii&h (n / 

About 1465- Alliir piAiurl in St Jjaiivain. liouUt fht 

ami mo^ poetic af thr ettrly h^nr 

Elrjiih Song hj an ang^et uht* tHds riJt 

tmu! flwll tniff rtiffirplri fartf^ iiat^ 


119* CDSII4I1 wme / Chri^ Waiking c>ik ftic Water / 1444 
d'Aii ct dlHstoire, Geneva, Tha fno^t TemaTkabie part 
af ffffflf fNmcl a rJ«rnr«ih4m!rird patntef ti t!ti 

backPTfmnd^ a faiihftd <if the Lake af Conmii. Suc^i 

a Tvdv^le fTtakc^r rArirf'# mirade, tocf, teem rml 
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tails of the c'ostunries, the Iaiidscape~as to the hu¬ 
man figures. Blit this does not mean that they 
were any !ess retigions than the painters of the 
Middle Ages. If you could ask them, tJiey would 
pmbably say that God had created not only man 
but the rest of the natural world as well; whv then 

I 

should a pebble or a blade of grass be less worthy 
of our respect tlian man himself? 

Vtlille the story of the Cnicifixion could be 
told irr terms of the natural world, Uie subject oi 
the right-hand wing had to be madr up entirely 
from the artist's imagination. It is the Last Judg¬ 
ment: at the cud of tunc^ so the prophecy goes, 
all tile dead will rise from dieir graves to have 
their deeds judged by Cod. We can see them com¬ 
ing out of the ground and the ocean in the middle 
of the picture. Above them is the Lord, sur¬ 
rounded by the blessed souls who are being ad¬ 
mitted to everlasting life lit Paradise, Down be¬ 
low, the sinners who Imvc been condemned to 
living death in Hell arc l>eing tortured by devilish 
monsters (figure 102). Into this HclL which has 
the awful reality of a iiightmare, tlie van Eycks 
have poured all the violent action, all die e.'ipres- 
siveness they seem to avoid every where eke. Here 
we see that the new painting rules can be applied 
even to a subject as ‘'imnatiiral” as this; far from 


120. “mastkb or a«" / ieremiali I About 1430. RoyoJ .Mu- 
seums al Fino Arts, Snisselx. Uertf vx hove emotlwr porttaii 
tmpiKied tm u B-Alicat wtbfcct: ttfis ienmtiah beaiv the feetum 
erf Ren^ etf Anjmt, vrho ruled (n Fraucfl .it ihr 

time out ptctvre wrs (fot an n/ftir fn the foun of Mx) 


Here you can sec even better than lieforc how 
completely the van Eycks have mastered the liglit 
and air of tlie natural world. Notice how die colors 
get paler in the distimee until we can no longer 
tell wfiere the earth leaves off and the sky begins. 
Perhaps it will have stntck yfm that despite the 
milling crownds there is hardly any drama or ac¬ 
tion in the picture. The van Eycks liave paid just 
as much attention to all tlie things that are not 
part of the slor\ —the rocks on the ground, the de- 


121 , MASTTii / Cucjr the Jifunjuficm oti tJic 

Magic Wcltp from *^Thc ffeart Lpcp“ / 

Alfl-jist 1^60. Ki:idrmal Ulit^iiy^ Vienna* This splendid fn/mn- 
nTTipf itw King ht 

i'imtfwstd tht crul miy alst* dmr thr iihntrutimit 
























stifling tJic artist's imagination, they only help him 
to make these fantastic demons more believable, 
and the pains of the damned more heart-rending, 
than ever before. 

in medieval painting there had been no real 
portraits, because nobody had thought it worth¬ 
while to record the things that make one person 
look different from another. Now, in the Bfteenih 
century, people wanted portraits they could rec¬ 
ognize, such as Ibc ftian in the Red Turban (figure 
103), which was done by Jan van Eyck in 1433. 
The sitter mav very well he the artist himself 
(there is a slight strain about the eyes, as if the 
man were gazing into a muror)* Here again we 
marx'el at the rich play of light and shade, which 
gives us the “feel" of every surface, from the 
stubble of Ircard on the chin to the crinkly fabric 
of the turban. Yet we learn very little about the 
character of tliis man; his lace is as calm as the 
landscape in The Bapthm of Christ, 

The picture in figure 111 dates from about 
1440. ft is the work of another great Flemish 
master, Roger van der Wej'den, who had l>een 
strongly Influenced by the van Eychs. Roger's 
fimin toneem, however, was not the world around 
us but the world within us—he was the great ex¬ 
plorer of human feelings in religious art. Our 
panel shows Christ appearing to His mother after 
He liad risen from the grave, The Virgin Mary has 
been reading her prayer book; suddenly, she feels 
the presence of her son nnd turns her grief- 
stricken face tow'ard hmi, while ho raises his 
hands as if to reassure bfu. There is an air of deep 


122. Tim MA-rnca vr >tait*LiNS / A Yt/ung Prmcira / .\boiit 
l-4tK). C(i|ii3Rtion LthniBii, New V'nrV. Tiiir btijiorlant 

FTCTirh Oftia itvu (nfhtitiiced hy l/iigp rvif) itcr Cotf* 

iKr- figUK H2l Thr fimr of sadnrss m (lij Huk girF^ face 
alight hr on af the *t^e of Huger ivm tier Wriyrffui, 


123- jfcAf* ««;o*-’VT / Mtitsme ClmMlirr aiirl SL / 

aImiiI Hi>0. Fnaaerly Slide Muaeturti, Boelin. Fouf/iiel, like 
M manij Ft/tneb paiutma, luit much ittifiroesed uAlh Italian litt. 
The archUi’Ctute in i/iie picture is Itidian, oud ihe figured, taut 
baoc on frotian aiuf aimptlcUij. 
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I2-L M/tiijjiL FAfiiiEtE / T/if Four L^iiti Fat/t^n Au^ti^Une, Cvgflri/, atuJ Atttbtcm'J / Atwiut Pjnuktillitrk. 

Mui>ic]l rJitj masttr from thf Austrimi Thai uxft l^uiA a piin^r utiii 4 nrirtr; fiii figures luft’ tii'titullff hx^ lil>' 

stiiCucs jn riefUif deccralifd nii^hes. Tfteir sfuirp^iigtid, apify fortta <fr^ ctutfatUvisticiiUy Lsite Citlfilc, hut Fdr/urr's rtuuli^j 
rtf pt/rspucthse fort/s?ioFtenlug htirtufs the influence e/ Ncrth Ilullan fntfniiag (eempure ^fafltegl^a. figure J4G}. 


sadness and sufFerfiig about these twohgures that 
immediately toiidjcs giir heart, because their feel- 
mgs seem as rcaJ to us as the pah^ted architecture 
or the fine, airy landscape in the background. The 
setting may strike )'ou at first as rather too clalxH 
rate, but if yoti study it mtire closcl)' you will Bud 
that almost ever)' detail Ijas a meaiiiiig relatwt to 
the main figures' the stone carvings 00 die nrcbed 
portal tell u£ atxuit otlier events in the life of the 
Virgin, and in the distance wc see Christ leaving 
His tomb while tile soldiers on guard are asleep. 
TliLs ts perliaps the most astonishing thing about 
Late Gothic painting—bow the natural world is 


125, U4>9 MEMiJiNR / ft»rJrBU of 4» tfolian / ALaiuI 1435, 
Royal Miucuid of Firm Art», Aiitur«i|i, Af<fn)iing, uvrjiJitg Irj 
Bruges, must lunxi knou.-u nut ufilif liii/lofu hut Italutn plciures, 
tw. t'VnFfi /fuFnt Jt/f leefiuxl Jioie lo phice this sitter agulml tm 
iffKii lendfcafHi anti to give him tini kind of «r//*4i;suf£ijif'f icr; 
nttutlfi/ mhs i;i Fttmmh partnaiis. 
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126. GE£11TCEL\ TOT SIKT JA*C5 / TIlS BlTift Of Ckrixt / AboUt 

1490. Nntiorikil Giilleiy, tjcmdmi. This grpnilt nigfsf- 

tims jcCTie^ a f&ihm couniryman of Jcutrt^ Basi^ht. rtfrd/Eff 
l/tf “ifijcoiwy of U^hT at J^kT time of iho Imt^moikmai GtHhic 
Style nmind 1400 (compare figure JfK)). 


made to contaiu the world ol the spirit m such a 
waj that the two acUially become one. 

It WTI.S Roger who made the new Flemish style 
known all over Nortlieni Europe, Among the 
count less artists from neighboring countries who 
felt his ioEuence there was a Frenchman whose 
name has been forgotten; we know only a single 
work hy his hand, but that picture is tnic of the 
most famous in all of Late Gothic painting (figure 
115), VVe call it Tite Acignrm Pietd, since it was 
found near Avignon, in the south of France. 
"Pieli" is the Italian wort! for “pity,” but it also 
lias come to mean the image of die dead Christ in 
die lap of His mother. In our picture the Mad{>ima 
is Hanked by Saint John and Saint Moiy Magda¬ 
lene. The figure kneeling on the left is the man 
who ordered the painting. 

The Pietd docs not tell a stoiy; it Is meant, 
rather, to make us share the silent grief of the 
V’irgin by reminding ns that a younger and hap- 


ii7. JEROME BOSCH / Tile Cofdfra of WorLUi/ Ddighlt / About 1500, The Prado, sLcIrid. TJts </irw jiwnEi* art jo dettsebj 
filled teith detad tliat ihetr full hcaultf and irruiginoltor power am be grojped i/nti/ at cLfsc range (tee figurer IIS, 114), The 
enlirv wurJt (k'nujmlj to be “tetuT stvwly, litse a long retlgiout poem twh m Dsnle's Divioo Comedy, ood ifj nioaning is 
{•ust df cvtnpbrf, Bvseli rntuf liauc Kotked from a uory etact phn, even thotigli iiwny of hie bnogev are lard io dccipluir v, 
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pier Madonna onc^ held the Infant Christ on her 
Jap in mudi the same way. Tiiere are many things 
iti our picture that recall Roger van der We)'dern 
but its design is very much simpler, and in this 
simplicity lies its strength. It has a^ljigoes's” about 
it that makes m tlxink of Giotto. And we may not 
be altogether wrong: Aviguon is closer to Italy 
than to Flanders, so that our master might well 
liave been touched by Italian art even though bis 
Ptefii renjains entirely Late Gothic in feeling. 

At the end of the century, tire most important 
French paititer was again an artisl of uncertain 
name; we call him the “Master of Moulius.” The 
young princess (figure 122) whose picture he 
painted about 1490 could not have been more 
than ten years old. We can tell by her elegant 
costume and by the castle in tlie background that 
she must be somebody important. Fortunately, 
our painter has not been overawed by her high 
rank; he slxows her as a delicate and gentle little 
girl, perhaps a bit too serious for one so young. 
Or could it be that the hint of sadness in her face 
is fust another echo of the stj^e of Roger van der 
Weyden? 

But let us return once more to the Netherlands. 
Figure 128 was painted by Jertxme Bosch, au 
extxaordUiary Dutch master who seems closer to 
the van Eyck.s thim to Roger van der Weyden. Its 
soft, airy background will remind you of Thv 
Bajttism of Christ, and liie jerky gestures and 
eirdtcd expressions of the figures have something 
ill common with the violent Hell scene ol The 
LmsI JudgtucTjt. Bosch, too, shows us a kind of 
hell, but it is a hell of man's oivn making. His 
painting was inspired by a |iopu]ar book, The 
Ship of Fooli, It tells us that ihe world is full of 
silly people who float through life as if it were a 
pleasure trip instead of preparing for the day 
when God ivill Judge their deeds on earth. And 
yet they don't seem at all happy, despite their 
frantic merrj'maldng; in their greed they overeat, 
get drunk, and fight, while their ship is drifting 
tow'ard dangerous waters, W© can be (juitc sure 
that the Joujnuy will come to no good cud. 



J2& jKitOME BOSCH / Tht Ship of Fitph / laOO. The 

LoirvTe. Purls. Tlw tncMugB (u.te i? <t good Ht'ol to gnaj) 
(turn Pt rhtf gmit aitof m l/ie (tpftosilo page, but tfnf mtme 
giotrtnif otow of nifftini' con bt scnn In hnfh uiorJbi. Sin. 

to Hosch, uvJ vlvofitj far rttorr real fhan Siiluirinfi. 
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W E MAY LAUCii at the Pujicti^aiicl-Judy antics 
of Bosch's hgures, but actually they show 
ns a grim, even hopeless, view of human nature 
and of man's place in the world (compare figures 
113,114). As the Middle .4ges came to an end in 
Northern Europe, there were toaiiy people who 
felt as Bosch did—lost, irightened, longing for a 
new faith to take the place of tlie old. But in 
Italy this mood was not so general. Many Italians 
welcomed tlie new era as a “rebirth,' for that is 
what the word '‘KenaLssaiice" means and they 
were the ones who coined it It was, they said, 
the rehirtb of those powers of the human miod 
that liad created the glories of Greece and Rome. 
The thousand years since tlie death of Classical 
Antiquity they called the Middle Ages, the 
“time m-hetween," when little of importance had 
been done in tlie arts. .4nd tlie style that had come 
into Italy from the North they lalieled Gotlnc, 
txrcnusc tliey disliked it so. (The Goths were one 
of the tribes that had helped to destroy the Ro¬ 
man Empire.) Today we no longer despise the 
Middle Ages or Gothic art, although wo still use 
the same words. 

Of course the Italians did not by to turn them¬ 
selves into Classical Romans pure and simple. 
They certainly had no idea of giving up the Chris¬ 
tian faith. Still, they lielicvcd we ought to rely 
more on ourselves, huitcad of depending on Cod 
for everything. “Sintic the Lord has given us such 
remarkable powers of mind, and such a beautiful 


world to live in,” tliey asked, “is it not our dutv 
to make full use of these gifts?" The Ancients, 
they felt, had in many ways done a better job of 
this than anybody else, so tliere was a lot to be 
learned from them. But they thought of them¬ 
selves as the rivals of Classical Antiquity, not as 
mere imitators; they took from it what they 
needed, and left the rest, 

Florence, the borne town of Giotto, was the 
birthplace of Renaissance art. In painting, the 



12Q. FttA nu^Ki UFpi J Jiiujpimii atui ChiUi Enittfoned / 
1437. N'atitnuil \Iu!m:uiij, Tarmiiniii, itidv, Thit fiawl nuiJtei fffi 
inicftsitn^ eainjtarison u.'Uh iJic work on tlw opptmi* fm§e. 
Tke ftoieerfiii irodict and peripacthv forexhortcfim^ teU ut 
dial fVfl Fiiijtpo una m pril/iujvutif fvtlouxr af Masm-ido. 
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mtd Child mdh AiigrU / f4:26. Nati^ml t^iikdon. TIw 

un^^rr.ilfry pf l/iw altar jnint^i fcr fmcett hath fw Ghttlti ami Itct^atrd. Thr ghld Imcl^uumh 
(tio, trtiiUUofUiL iiMJT iftluYu kv fhr fHtdunj ail tini r^vidmUauity umtHiii^s af AlffiSacwt 

Triuit^ frt'ja^ty ifigurr 






















rjiA AMc:]rLTco AST3 THA FtlJPiHl Ll?P( / l?p|i o} f^ii' / AlwiiU 1445 N\htiDn[il C#iinL^T>' vi .\jt, Wusllitigloji, 

D. LSimturl ff. Kriffls C-ollcctMiii ) Jhrrf ^tiU ii ^aoti dmiJl af th* jurtunmpti' dmrru of thr lawrmfionftt Cothit iii 
fWitrL rci^iir/u/ rri/tt'tf* wui/ u^i4^4r^A^^l^Tt:t:f/ fiJEiF^i4jifA. ri o} th( fuflm'fu:c of ^f3stl^^£.■io, 











ANOtiKA DEL CAfrADNO / The Vlchtrlutii aitt:iil / Abcul 1450-55, Ntttbiid CLilIrry Art* 
f) C. (WiiTencr (TDltcfliuit,! f/iJ* fttfiJ. ciirrgt^/r hrro hux htvu ^ittiitstatv/T' fFom wn tmehtit iftitue (ie.e fiirun 

U-i}. C'fliOiEUfl'if rnrrffiri In mtftfiiJiMa atid dciiini (Hhiim cm an Ori/JDrfaiif «#■«• tivnit Jn turiy ilrtum^jricr'iiff. 
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r^. ctm'AXST BELixM / hi FftiwH:, In E£siaiij / About 14&*;. Tim THclr 0>IU‘cWnr., N-w VinL In (hit mHn «f kmdst'itpe 

fmiHliiiu. tht> trrfiif# ftifltt# tAc iFtr^v^fr rtijitur*- nf Si the lu’uutij uf llw flwZifr Sotr liutt (hr Sffinf hair tukm 

Off h» .yltim u.hHh are m |Jtc (ttwer rifrlit-hand iinct! he U niaiuHng tfti JuJy QTomtd ftika Clmnnut Arnt/Ifini m figtttr tffii). 
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Iflfl. po>rEN-tm / An OM .Uiiw rtfirf iUtt Gmnthtin / AluniE lAHiX 'fhi* Lahivtt^ P^iris AfUfr tln^ mUhUr tif fhr 

rrfitiittft thr itvlUim prr/i’r*viJ AlrfKf fifnfih f'Jihhmtfiiiit ndmin*d thr dHailat nsdlstm {tf fh^ 

Eirmtvh f*nt jiUfiii/M itwmii/i rfiiwi ^t:ru/4Tji^i4j' p/ Jiw pcItiiF wvftf at ihut qnitiir un^ N&rilwm jmintffT, 








137. UinTir^iJLLi / T/k? iMh 0 / Vvims / About UW. C^illen. J'lorciKH? 17^^■ iKm^ n} tins Vvrtm, tihf fhtt 0 / Ct^i^no's 

|^;iv]di iiJtiT fjpf C .^^iwrnrjrfr, hmiTUfTf^ thi* tiL-v htiir m fr^pppiirp^pj Thr jmU 

umi w a drmfft; 0} f/ir stii^ ^hv pi/ tnnnkirnr n'hif h ipjprt httpr 0/ ihf^ 










new style sprang from the work of Masaccio, a 
youtliful genius who died about 1428 when he 
was barely twenty-eight years old. We have only 
a few pictures by bis hand, but tliese show us 
that he was an even holder explorer than the van 
Eycks, The fresco of The lloltf Trinity with Saint 
John and Saint Martj (figure 13S) owes nothing 
to the Inteniatioiiol Style; we can tell from the 
moniimental, bulky figures, and the "bigness” of 
the design as a whole, that Masaccio lut$ gone 
back a full hundred years to the style of Giotto, 
And yet we fiad a great difference behveeu the 
tw'o: Giotto's figures remind us of carved stones, 
w'liilc Masaccio's seem to be made of flesh and 
blood. But tlicn Giotto was, after all, a medieval 
artist. When he painted a human figure, he 
thought only of what it would tell us, or how it 
would make us feel; he was not interested in put¬ 
ting it together the way such figures are put to¬ 
gether in real Ufe, Masaccio, on the other hand. 


ISS. musACdo / The Ifrrli/ Trinif^ St. t^hn, St. Mar^^ 
atul Two IJmiowV Ahmit 14^+ Sonia Mem NovelK Flarenc«» 
f^ott how the arti^ has adjusiod the to o htihoJd^t 

eyes oro on o loith bottom edg^ of the fres^o^ 
fiv€ fet!t ohot^ ihif floor of ihti chutvh. 



1S&. vccKixo / T/ij? Battle of Son Strnnano / About 145$. NatIunaJ GaUcfy, Lwidon. The panel is (me of a sOl of three 

£M>fnjn#i7F*f)fd^irtg a eictorij iii>n b\j the Fiorrntine^ forces (n 14-SZ Here ct^cty form, even tlie 

ordcT^7iit tiho tlw strange "^frozttC^ <fUolity~thai reflect the artUTs entiiuaioirn for perspective, Uccello sees the 
fn tema of solid gcmnctty miher than of fifw2 Cctm^siire Tlie Bjiltl# of figurr 44^ 
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140. / M^aJo^nd end Sd:in£f / About 

1443, UlBzl C nIIfny . FloiWCCh idi&r panA is ns rmuirkablii 
for mfdlt colors m for die hurmont^ of design, 

Si John, the second figure from the tefK hot^ directly ai the 
hehvhter as paints to the Chfixt Child. 


14 It piEnn uriJ.A FUA^rcEiCA / Ulustratioiis ftoiri the Treatisa 
^De Frmpcctiva Finsiendr / About 14&0. Bibltcticca Palgtirt^ 
Pama^ Vttn? of a cufje* uHth nil lii: sides foreshortened,, anfl 
the Iteud of 41 mon seen in profile, from obone, and fram below. 
See ffoge iOl far a otore detailed cxphnosforir 


tried to do exactly that. Wc might $ay that he 
wauled to do Giotto over agaio, but from nature. 
You will $ec what thk means if you look, for ex¬ 
ample, at the Saint John and Saint Marv’. Al¬ 
though they are WTUpped in heavy cloaks, wc can 
feel the shape of their l>odies under the drapery^ 
and this is something we liavcu’t f>ceu able to do 
since we looked at the nomau mural in figiire 34. 
Masaccio had never seen anything like that, but 
he w*mkcd in much the same way as the Ancient 
paiiiUnsi he ihmight of the i>odies of his Bgiires 
first, and then put the dothes oti them separately. 
In urdi’r to do that, however, he liad to find out 


how clothes Itehave—what kiiids of folds yon get 
when you pull a cloak around your shouldtrrs, or 
Inindi it over your arm, or let it liang to the floor. 
This is why the draperies in the Trio iff/ fresco 
have the natural fiuw of real doth. 

But Masaccio also needed to know aliout the 
fonns underneath the drapery; and tliat mvtas very 
much more difficult, for it meant llial he sud¬ 
denly had to rdeam everything the Ancients had 
discovered (and the Middle Ages had forgotten) 
about the workings of the human Iwdy. A look at 
his Christ on the cross wilt IcU you how amazingly 
well he succeeded In this. The most remarkaljle 
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thing about the figure is not just that every bone, 
ever)' muscle is in the riglit place; it*s the way all 
these details fit together. Masaccio rcatizc<l tliat 
the body is like a complicated and finely adjusted 
machine, which will nxii only if all the parts ore in 
working order. Tliat Is why all lus figures look so 
strong and full of energy. If you turn back for a 
moment to the Cftrisf of Roger van der Weyden 
(figure 111), you will find that there, too. the de¬ 
tails are well observed, but die ‘Vorking order” 
is missing; the joints seem stiff, the muscles weak, 
and the whole body makes us think of a wooden 
puppet dangling from invisible strings instead of 
standing firmly on the ^nnd. (At least that is 
what Masaccio would liavc thought.) Late Gothic 


figures never look as if they could do anything by 
themselves; Early Renaissance ones do, even 
when they are standing, or banging from a cross. 

The Trinifi^ fresco also show's us another great 
discovery. Its architectural fciackground is fore¬ 
shortened according to a set of rules which we 
call scientific perspective. Earlier painters had 
used foreshortening of a sort, too, but they had 
done so in hlt-or-miss fashion, without ariv niles 
to guide them. Only scientific perspective made 
it possible to get a clear and consistent picture of 
things In space, since it was based on mathematics 
and the exact measuring of angles and distances. 
In themselves, the new rules had nothing to do 
with art or imagination, and yet they w'crc dis- 


142. Fjiud> PEX 1 .A ffaktesca / T/fir Itesurrei^lon / About 1460, Picture Caltery, Borgn San Scpolcro. T/tis Cbriir, unriuaffti 
in Iiarty H^tuiiasrtte drf, tujt a body aa stntng and beautiful as that fj/ a ciasaicat ^od, (ubilf hu gaze recaBi the ajjiriiuat 
Intonxity cf the Byzjtntint! Chrirt at Cefedu To Prero, tho rniniclp of the HesufTOCti/tn it not a spcctaotilar dfoma 

but tin cuen# as atvesomely ampte and direct at the rising of the tun fn ifta ttaljutKi of eady monring. 














covered by artists, rather than by scientists, be¬ 
cause the artists of the Early Renaissance were 
$0 eager to get a firmer grip on the shapes of the 
natural world. 

While Masaccio's bold new stj'le was greatlj*' 
admired by his fellow artists, it took some time 
for his ideas to be fully understood. In many otiicr 
Florentine pictures we can find echoes of the In¬ 
ternational Style as late as the middle of the fif¬ 
teenth ccnhirv'. The round panel in figure 131, be¬ 
gun by Fra Angelico and finished by Fra Filippo 
Lippi about 1445, is of this kind. It shows the 
Magi—the three wise men or kings from the East 
—kneeling in adoration before the Madonna and 
Child. They are accompanied by countless serv¬ 
ants and animats, as befits their great wealth. You 
see this crowd pouring through the city gate on 


the left, but there seems to be no end to them, for 
the people coming down the mountain in the 
background still belong to the same vast train. 
All this makes a wonderfully gay and colorful 
scene hut wc miss the order, die clarity and sim- 
pUcit)' of Masaccio. Just take a look at the build- 
[n^.^thcir lines are slanted in a curious, mixed-up 
way, without regard to scientific perspective. And 
the graceful peacock on the roof of the bam in 
the middle of tlie picture is much too big. On the 
other hand, wc can feel the influence of Masaccio 
in the dignified Joseph standing next to the Ma¬ 
donna. and in the lively nudes near the city gate. 

Among the painters who were willing to follow 
Masaccio all the way, the greatest was Piero della 
Francesca. In figure 133 you see part of a mural 
he did about 1460 in the town of Arezzo, to the 


1-J4. A?fTo™i rOLi/uiBLO / Tin? R*ifw of Deiattfra / About 1475- VnJe University Art CaUcry, New Hiiven, Ctinuccticut. 
l/fft'fJw, pn fAe n«fJ, 0 $hooUn$ at Ou? c/niftio/' N/Jssfe. itlip« alHiuPtinefii.rtt'ifp, fpfftfiHofos/ifZifrtrs. niutcafdr grorc- 
ful. htifoij thr n« of Andrea del Casta^no (compore 1^.21- Wf«!. sti-anjffUf moncment and aetkm have rejftaced 

the KWrti, monumrntal farttia of the pktRcert of pn-specthJiJ such (W ,1fiLsacctp, Vccetlo. or Pinto delta Francesca. 














south of Florence^ It shoe's tlic Roman Emperor 
Coo^antine, who has just become a ChrisdaD, at 
the head of his army; he Is holding up a small 
white cross for bis pagan enemies to see, and so 
great is the power of this s)'mbol of faith that they 
flee without a fight. {They fill the right-hand half 
of the picture, not shown in our plate.) Piero has 
not given his soldiers the kind of costumes and 
arms they actually used in Constantine's day, 
even though he could have found out about these 
things by studying Roman art If he Itad wanted to. 
Yet every shape in the painting lias so much firm¬ 
ness and clarity that we may well compare Piero's 
style to the finest Classical worhs of the Ancients. 
No other painter ever came as close as he did to 
the monumental spirit of Masaccio. 

Perhaps it will help you to understand the 
secret of Piero's greatness if you take a look at 
figure 141, which shenvs you some illustrations 
from a famous book lie wrote on the rules of per¬ 
spective for painters. While these are really scien¬ 
tific drawings and not meant to be works of art, 
they do tell us something about how Piero studied 
the forms he put into his own pictures. At the top 
you see a cube, in foreshortened view; this is taken 
from one of the earlier chapters, which deal with 
mathematical shapes (recause they aie easier to 
take apart than the shapes of the natural world. 
Below, there is the head of a man. seen from the 
side, from above, and from l>elow. The last two 
drawings also shosv the odd outlines you would 
get if you were to sL'ce through the head at var¬ 
ious levels, and the thin straight lines help you 
to line up the three views with each other. If you 
now turn to The Battle of Cottxtantine once more 
and look at tlie rearing white horse on the left, 
for example, you can see that Piero must have 
studied its shape b>' this somematlieinatical meth¬ 
od. But Piero also had a splendid feeling for 


( 45 . Detad o/ Ff/Jirfs J44 Tlte fine air^ landKape fn the 
backffround of Pothivola‘'f paitcl-a vknv of itio cotinfn/mfe 
drotijuf the cii^ of t’iofvncE-recoUt nmilBr I'isUts^ hj the greet 
FiwUsh rtiaslers (compere figure 104}. Noithcnf painting ipm 
mtAch admired among Fltftenlaie artists ill this tfmf. 



j:40v ji.SDnuA tiiANTiccNA / St. fames Led to His Esecuilan/ 
About 14So. Ovotarl Cluipel, Churoh of the Eretnitanl. l^iu. 
Thu fresco reveals the artists temv, espresstve sIijIb bs teeit 
as his passionate inUirest in aneient Ttoimm r?io;rifii?tciiti. For 
the boid “u’Ofin’sxye'^ petspective^ ampitre figure 138. 
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ii7. an-tunelud ua / Tlw Cnuifhiicm / 1^75. EdyaL 

Mustnoti uf Fine Axt^l^ Antwerp. Anf^mK'l/jo, d’l/iarig/i a ^icUkm^ 
tmr liy fiTt t}uf and pii^fng technltft^ 

aitwng tfui led^n ijimtm of hU tim€. Ih rJjtiff liuiir had close 
cmiiaci ioith a foilnuyT <jf Jun can Effcft (Fetnu ChriMus?}- 

design and great power of expression^ otherwise 

our picture would not look so vigorously alive. 
And he understrxxJ the new order of ligltt und air 
which we Brst found tti the works of the 'I'an 
Eycks. The brisk, clear momiDg air, tlic sunlight 
glistening on the shiny armor—these tell us as 
much as the forms themselves almut the sense of 
adventure, the wonderful self-confidence of the 
age of "rebirth.” 

So far w'e have seen no direct influence of 
Classical art on the painters of the Early Benais- 
sance. This is not really so strange; the fifteenth 
cenlui)’ knew almost nothing altaut ancient paint¬ 


ing. Still, our painters did learn from Classical ait, 
by taking ideas from ancient sculpture and fitting 
them into their own work. In figure 132 you see 
how this could be done. It shows the victorious 
David, painted on a leather shield by Andrea del 
Castagno soon after 1450, Wliile such a slilcld 
was meant only for display, not for actual fight¬ 
ing, its owner wanted everybody to knO'W that he 
would face his enemies as bravely as David. In 
our picture, DaWd has already won out over 
Goliath, but he is again wielding his sling and 
challenging all comers. Perhaps you will remcm:- 
ber the Gothic miniature (figure 741 where David 
appears as a mere child who cotdd never have 
done what he did if liis hands liad not been 
guided by the Lord Himself.* That was the medi¬ 
eval way of looking at the story. Castagno ob¬ 
viously thought otherwise; to liim, David was an 
athletic young man whose courage came from 
Cod but whose strcngtli and skill w'ero his own. 

148, AKtiREA MA>rrECN* / Purrfm of a CeJifng Pmea / Afjcut 
1470. Duciil FalnDcrH ^tantiia. Here Manltfgna, in n 
has ftii Trwtery of perspreiioc io np"* f Jiff emter of 

rJtff reding, io tJwi ti'if fr^ei ohiirrord by hcbfmtef semud gHv 
md tlinsaiefwd by a pTrcarinasly ftkeed fUncerpof. 
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This b why he lurried to Classtca] sculpture hir 
help, since the Ancieuls iiad known a greiit deal 
n)»rc alwmt the liuman body in action than he did 
The statue in figure 143 will show you how Cas^ 
tagnn has followed the autlincs of h!s ancient 
model even to the windblown drapery. Curiously 
enough, however, the Classical figure is not a hero 
at all; in fact, he is miuiing aw'ay and liis liand is 
raised for prolcctioiu Castagno has cluuiged the 
meaning of the pose from fear to defiance 

Castagno’s Da\id seems much less solid and 
hulk)’ tliaii the figures of Masaccio or Piero della 
Francesca. His forms are more graceful, tense, 
and nervous. VVe find a similar stylo in the dra¬ 
matic Crucifixion panel (figure 134) by Andrea 
Mantegna, who w’as one of tlie first, and also the 
greatest, of the Early Renaissance masters in 
North Italy, He came from the town of Padua, 
near Venice, and it is likely that he was influenced 
by Casta giro, who had done some murals in Ven- 



149* ciOVAN^n / 77te Dead Clifivt bi'lvxefit. Si* hfti^ 

iitul Sl John / About HW. Rtera GaUL^)'. In tlm pic- 

iurp we find infiu^nc^ of both AfrJfifc^ftej (tt/tp was BfUiniM 

brothcr-in^aw) md AtUm^Uo da Mcsjtina. Tha ^nitc deffih 
(if feelings howei^^ is twi 


150- C^NTitt: BEUjN'T / CpppuiT ChrUii Prf^ccssion Pn Si, Markus Square / 1046. Acadernyj, V'eoiPfi. tese 

great an artist than his brother Giovanni, Attt tofi ns same spiendid records of tfie pageanin/ p/ life- IVit# pmx*s^ 

sion, Qgamst tJie backdwp of the richly deamted facade of St, M(irk\ with Us Bymniirie dornes glistening in the sunlight, 
it Q colorful ^cctaclc indeed^ This setting of the scene stiU iottks much the same iodatf. 
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152- / D&gfi Imed^m^ / AtxnJt 

1501. NtttumaL Cdli^ry, LchicIoil In 0ii\ fimrud of |Ji« 

hand of tfie Virrt^iun j/«r rigid and ihe rl£ii<?Tofe 

4:T(TT:pJwtfna' dignify af ihfi iitler^ ffiiift, yot ihe fatx 
iit d£it^ with indidiittol cfiaractor^ 


ice (luring Mantegna's youth. His figures look even 
more sb^ed ^han th^ David; the tautEy stretched 
Christ and the mourning group under the cross to 
the left are so intensely expressive that they make 
us think oi Roger van der Weyden and The 
Aoignon Piet a, while (he deep, aiiy background 
kndsoape reminds us of the van Eyck Crucifixion 
in figure lOS. As a North Italian. Mantegna uu- 
derstood Late Cotluc painting better than the 
Florentine masters did. but he also was a keen 
student of scieittiflc perspective. Instead of letting 
us float above the sexme. the way the van Eycks 
had done, he places us on a level with the figures 
m the picture, so that we are for more directly in¬ 
volved with the tragic Story before our eyes. 


i51. FcnnE.'iTi.vE MAJiTcii / A rotitig Lotlif / About 1400, 
Fcixrncrly Stiatc Musctiins^ BerliEL Many Italians of Eott^ 
Bonmssaiicc preferred the preds^n itiid ci&j^anci; 

of strict profiJe portmtn as this, to tfte Ovrce^quarter view 
its Tfturp fiuhtte shodkngs of cfuiiocter^ 

153. M£LQgQX} UA roiiLi / fV atul HU Familiars / 

Abejul 1477. Vollcaji Gailery^ Runic. befofi^ f ^uf Pope 

£& the Jiiiwuniist rfaf ket^ of tlie VtsHam Ubrnry, Melozix/s 
atyle f^ic monuni^nitil spifU of hh teaetiOf Fiero delta 

Fran^xa with ftie oppressive force &f Mantc^ntL 




















154+ poMEiiico ciinu-AMDAio / Tlw Hkrih £?| fiw / About 14^. Fliircmee. of wAic/i 

rhi# fresco fonns d ^jart iniiiKfcj many mreneis #Jtof wcfli to be taken difeetbj from iJiC Ufa of the ariisi't ou>n time. The b^ 
surety^ detailed sforytelling art of Qhitianiiaio ii the counter^rt cf Gentile BcUiidt in Vcutcfl (com^mc IW), ATn/nri^ 
the gfrtwjj of liuiy uiiiiw.T in the foregrottnd wu find .^veral fine portiaU head^. 
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The difference bet\^’een Late Gothic and Early 
Renaissance art shows up particularly well in por¬ 
trait painting. We are pot sure who did the 
elegant young lady in (igure 151—an important 
Florentine master, certainly, of the time around 
J.460—nor do we know her name, hut she must 
have been one of the famous beauties of her day, 
and the picture is quite frankly meant to make rts 
admire her. One might almost call her a very re¬ 
fined pin-up girl, who knows lier osvn goml looks 
and is proud of them. Our artist has given her sueli 
a self-assured air that the Young Princess of the 
Master of Mouhns (Bgure 122) seems downright 
timid by comparison. 

In figure 138 you see another kind of portrait. 
This picture of an old man and his grandchild was 
probably ordered by the Utile boy's lather, and for 


much the same reason that wc today take family 
snapshtJts—to remind tis of people we love. Do¬ 
menico Ghirlandaio, who painted it in Florence 
alniut 1480, admired die realistic style of the 
Flemish masters. Helms recorded the wTinkles, tiie 
ivarts, die diseased nose of tlie old man exactly as 
he saw them. But there is also sometlmig here (hat 
wc don’t find in Late Gothic pfjrtraits; the picture 
tells us not only what tlic old man looked like but 
wliat kind of a person he was. We would never 
think of compartng tliis face to a tandsca|H' (as 
we did with The Man in thf /led rurhuu by Jail 
van Eyck In figure 103), t>ecuuse it is alive witli 
the glow of love and tcndenicss. And the little boy 
looks up to his grandfather so trustingly diat we, 
too, no longtif mind the ugly, swollen nose and 
think only of the warm human feeling with which 
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155. 3A.vDiiD BOTTicEuj / I’TinuttifTit f ALiout 1470i Uflizl Callieiy, JHarence, TWj affcgwiy o] tptittgfime, with Us VKt^h 
of tjlhtsians Td c/juficof Uierature and mijtholttgiif, tsoj: designed for itte refiiuttl taste of a snusU ciiclo^ \Vs^ too, enfag ftte 
doUt'Ote poetic oh of ttie pictun;^ fWtt if see no longer vndtftstttnd tfie meaning of cver^ dEtait. The ioaigfttiBss figufOs mtiiH 
(ng Hiitb uncanht^ grace d bdcA^g'cnind of dork fotiage, suggest ihe dectfrative fxidcm of d 



the artist has etidriwcd these hvo people. 

Our next pictures bring us back once more to 
the iden of the ''rebirth of antiquity^** since their 
!ii]h|ects are taken from the religion of the Creeks 
and Romans. iNcedless to say, the Church frowned 
on such pagan stories, and yet we find more and 
more of them toward the end of the Bftceritli 
century. Needless to say, the artists who painted 
them, and the patrons who owned them, did not 
actually believe in the anefent gods. Sandro Botti- 
eelli, for in stance, wlto did the famous Birth of 


ES6. Vjttuw, Vutcun. Cufdd, ciwJ the Three (Irocct / Firm] a 
Frendi Xfuiiiiirript of obonl t480, BibJiolh^w NatiDDalo. 
pjirii, Herr a ImU Gdlhic arlUt has ottempted to picture the 
unfantdiitr Korld of pegan mgthctlogy. Compart the delight- 
fuliy au;knuird resuht with the elegance and ease of Sotii^ti 
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Vcmts in figure 137, was a deeply religiom man; 
neither he nor anybody else fii Florence accepted 
the goddess of love as "real" the way they ac¬ 
cepted Clirist or the Madonna. If we want to 
understand this picture, we must think of it as a 
sort of poetic dream where Venus, bom of the sea 
like a shimmering pearl, stands for that ^rebirth 
of mankind" which was the great hope of the 
Renaissance. And she loolss as frail as a dream, 
too—pale, delicate, without weight or bulk, she 
bends like a reed in the gentle breeze from the 
mouths of die two wind gods on the left. How* 
solid and powerful the David of Castaguo seems 
as against these gossamer creatures! 

Another "pagan” picture (figure 157), painted 
by Piero di Cosimo, is the very' opposite of Botti¬ 
celli's Veutis; dowTi-to-earth, gay, and colorful. 
Here we see Bacchus, the god of wrine, and his 
goat-footed companions, the satyrs, at a sort of 


picnic on a sunny summer aftemooit. The god 
himself, looking slightly tipsy, staneb on the right 
with his lady love, Ariadne, but most of the satyrs 
pay little attention to him; instead, they busy 
themselves about the old willow tree in the center 
of the scene. If you look closely, you will find 
that they are all making as much noise as they can 
Iry liaiiging their pots and pans, for they have dis¬ 
covered a swarm of bees, and the noise will make 
the bees settle in a cluster on one of the branches 
of the tree. The satyrs want to collect the honey, 
from which they will make a kind of wine. Piero 
di Cosinio tells us all this as if Bacchus aitd the* 
satyrs were [ust plain friendly country folk. And 
that, in a way, is what he really believed. The 
ancient gods, he thought. w*ere actually people 
who liad lived in the early days of mankind, be¬ 
fore history began. Tlie discovery of honey miisl 
have been very important to these simple people; 


1^. piEnO pi CP 5 IMO / The rHscoeenj iff Honey / About 140S. Worcester Art Miiseum, Mosufliusctbi. T/rro, atttutugh a 
Floffnitne. n^enu rriorii akin fn smm tifayt to ihe Lam Gothic miniature of figure I5S than to notticotli tn liU aj'ipoiarii 
to ctassical subfect mattor. He icas, in foci, a gr^ot drffniircf of Ftemiah pamtinf*. But perhaps ft U'oult] be mote accurale 
to jcuy that he teauted to give BacchHj anil the taiyrs the sorne air of cerryday Tcality as in Ghirlandaio (cotopCTC figure 2541 
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15S. Lucji sfcsOBELLi / TTiif Utumied C«rf mit> UrM / Abuut ISOO. CiiiicdraJi Orvietq. Tha fresco, t>ne of the mru.'ning 
of t)ie Earfy nctwCiKBniff. ircfcttM Ifolh the diKtplioc of Fim> delta FmiwflWd end the iihijticel enerf^if ef fol- 
laUudo. In conttatt to the m^htmansh torcutci and ^teitque motwttTt of Late Gfrihle art JdS, ll4),SignaTdli<to€s 

IM>| rob tite Damned of theff diffniig «* hiinian /ic depicts titeir fate as a tragedy, rather than fu q horror story* 


it was, after all, a first step toward cmlization. 
Tiial is wKy they boaored the mejnory of the first 
beekeepers by mahing gods out of theio. Thus 
Bacchus and his companions in our picture staird 
for "man's slow progress through the ages"—a less 
poetic idea than Botticelli's dream of "mankind 
reborn," but a far niore realistic one. Piero s style, 
too, is more realistic. Like Ghirlandaio, he was in¬ 
terested in Flemish painting; the fine airy land¬ 
scape badeground of bis picture shows this Nortli- 


cni Infiucmce particularly well. But the landscape 
is not merely pleasant to look at, it also helps to 
drive home the "lesson” of the story. The rough, 
barren hill on the right stands for the primitive 
early days of man s life on earth, while the one on 
the left, ^vith its little town and steeple, tells us 
of the blessings of dviUzed Ihing. Thus the entire 
panel reflects the hopeful outlook of the Early 
Reuaissoiice. 
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A S 'iVE ENTER TltE SCtTEENTfl CENTlIRV, we al- 
most come to feel that the idea of “re- 
birth“ was more (han an idle dream. 
There were so many great men (Lat they seemed 
tike a new race of giautSt gifted widi creative 
powers such as the human mind imd never known 
before. At first glance, this Age of Genius pmy 
strike us as a much happier era than our own 
troubled times. In actual fact, however, it svould 
be hard to find a century more unstable, more diffi¬ 
cult to live in, than the sixteenth. It was a time of 
never-ending conflicts, both of arms and of ideas, 
for the discoveries of the previous hundred years 
hud by now thorough iy upset the old order of 
things everywhere. The wealth of America and of 
other new-found lands across the ocean started a 
scramble for power among the nations of Western 
Europe, with colonies and overseas trade as the 
stakes. These wars, in turn, were all mixed with 
the great religious crisis, wliicli disturbed people 
more than anything else that happened cluriug 
those trying days. In the countries north of the 
Alps, great reformers such as Mortui Luther and 
John Calvin declared themselves indepeudetit of 
tire authority of the Pope and established Protes¬ 
tant Churches of ihcir owm. The fact that dxey 
found so manv foUoweis shows that there was a 

|S^^, MKO / Sketch itf c A/acJiJfie / 

About 1495. Iristltui di: France, Para. Ttxe mwtye 

f{?UT wings btj mesns of putU^ijs. Lsofutfdo u^iJS fir^ td find 
c ndionfd {Approach to this cgc-old dream fi/ man. He taier 
^di^d tiuit OHT mmde^ arc weak for powered amt 
prpp<iscd glidcrt iiif 


need for this Reformation of faith; but the 
struggle between the two opposing camps was so 
cruel and bliRjdy that it made quite a few people 
lose their trust hi religion altogether. 

How. wc may wonder, could great master¬ 
pieces of art be created in tlie mi^t of all this 
turmoil? It is indeed difficult fo say why we find 
so many men of genius in some periods, and so 
Few in others. Still, lei us keep in mind that the 
sixteenth centor)' W'as also an age of challenge, 
when old liarriers were breaking down and new 
horizons were opening up everywhere. Peihap.s 
this gave men a better chance to stretch their 
minds, and to accomplish great things, than they 
could liave found in a more orderly world. 
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A MONC TOE ABTCSTS of this time, three are so 
famoie; that their iiames have becunie house- 
bold words: Leauardo da Vind, MiehelangcTo, 
and Raphael. They lived during the High Renais- 
sance in Italy, a glorious period at the ticgiuiiiiig 
of the century that was like the Classical Age of 
Ancient Greece. Lcotiardo da Vinci came closer to 
being an all-around genius than any other man in 
histon'; he thouglit of himself first and foremost os 
art artist, but Ids notebooks and drawings show 
that his idea of art took in a lot of things that wo 
would call natural science today. He hnjlieved .so 
strongly in tlie eye as the perfect instrument for 
exploring the natural world that to see and to 
know meant the same to him. Artists, he said, are 
the best scientists; not only do tliey observe things 
!>ettcr than other people—thev tliink about what 
they see, and then tell the rest of us almut it in 
pictures. Nowadays scientists prefer to put their 
knowledge into words (they have had to invent a 
great many neiv ones for this purpose), but in (lie 
Renaissance a good picture was still “worth a 
thousand vi'ords ” 

Lconardo'^S own drawings are so clear and full 
of life that even if we don't know how to read his 
notes we can grasp Ids ideas by just looking. No 
matter what we may he particularly interested in, 
we fure apt to find that Leonardo was mterested 
in it, too. He was the first man to design flying 
machines (figure 159) and to make ejcact pictures 
of the inside oi the human body (figure 173), 



lei. uawAMM DA mta / The VirgTn of ths Uccfa / About 
1485, The Louvre, Ftarii. This h the rmiicft ef the pictuwe 
Leotuirdo b Aiiotcn to iwoe a^npleted. The dtuhj fudf-ltght 
of the (ijrioMo Weruf* the colots amt toflenf the tmilbut* eo i/tat 
ihct/ appear as if hai Ihroog/i a thin vet/ of mief. 


among many odier things. His scientific minfi i>a« 
also lie seen at work in one of the studies he did 
for a big battle picture aliout 1504 (figure 162). 
Tile point of the drawing is that animals and men 
have the same sort of expression on their faces 
when they are moved by the same strong emotiuii. 


100. Detail vf Figure 161^ The atigti toms fmfiard us wt/h a tmdar smiie, as if hr 
hail fust aware af oor presenrr. this glance {and his poinifng gestvref 

he (itlis ui fa foBaEiy the txttmpie of tn/atit St. Juhn fn adoring the ChHsf CM<t 
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I62» ttfiNJUtwi iiA VI fw fhp “Batlle' af 

Attgjhiarf' About 3504, Htn'iil Libtin^', Windsor Casllc. 
(Crown copyriglil reservodj LBOpiaTidt) htL'ame inientted in 
the fttciiil rtpresnont of anitnals becattie be u-’cnted dte horses, 
too, to ot^Kr in bi« buttle roou, ttitb t3ic mrMr, 


In this case it is rage, and the man^ the lion, and 
the horses are all barittg their teeth and snarling. 
Here we really have one of the earliest studies in 
psychology, which we Jihe to think is something 
very modern. 

Leonardo never Bnlshed the battle scene, but 
during those same yeais he did his most famous 
painting, the Mom Lisa (Bgure 164). If we com* 
pare it with earlier portraits (figures 1S6, 151), we 
will see immediately that Leonardo's seems more 
complete, more rounded. The figure, the low wad 
hehiud her, and the distant landscape arc no 
longer set of! against each other as separate things; 
the picture as a whole has now become more im¬ 
portant than any of its parts. This new harmony 
was one of the aims of the High Rcnaissaitcc, 


ie3i, TOTm TACt mnre\$ / Omtoing after Lrmorth’setfrtdon for the "Funf* ef Anghlarf / About 1B05. Hic Iciu^Te, Piu-is, 
These harstmen fighting for ttw battle tiantlard were the ecutfr of Leonardo'* cianpoMtiott. The vialeitt'e- of tite octfoti it 
pariunthtrly itriking iL-lten compared with iJic "tfoiiP-mafiDM’' battJes of Uccello {figure 139). Yet ift'SH here Leonardo aim* 
Iff ituftfi»»iy of ftrmt- tlv esplasice energy of tfre figure* nrnidtitt firnth/ nnthin ibe Ivamge-shapcd of the- design. 
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IA4 11 ON II IK) 11^ vthc) / VlfftiH tiku f Alintit Thi* P^ns. Src fltniHti'nr ou 

Aij urw.>iiHH^, ifcif imu^ituttum ttf rtM^ty bfhotfirr, htncri'iT ptt'imttctnL Thf 

Muiw Um timpfjf /lidir tu atunte. Ihit,. r«(Jjw J/if fw mil 
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MiE.iiu].4^<f>tt ti / "7Vii‘ f’ntpiiri fmm Critin^ / BftfW* Tij*-' dnnfi^ 

trmf>f*f Aih hrisiu^th^ inimfurd Uft m (hh tmHHtin^ rr^r^j" ^rmf luriib'E^ Irv- 

utird W/J44II the durK ili*mghh Utai 0 hi4 ttmul Uce i/S 0 Ji tn;(i u/ //**! inktwt (ht t tuii/t^L 
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jfifji. / Madmifnt u.ith th'^ Imuut Chrnt attd fht' St f flu; Uiijitt, 

Wbilr htf um itfiim'mcd htj Inifh Uumfdo and ^ffrhvhit^du. HHphticl /ji?ir fut cIv.wt itiM 

CK^m Ifeuuiy Krf thv Lha tfmn tQ ihr mi-kmrhvltj C^i>rsiri fA/f 






10^, iiutmimK / Thi* / Atumt 0. J lit l^iiivri-, Cwhfutone'^ pu fufit mtghi fei? U fwnt n nvrUltf. tfi^h 

l{j!ri^^ii&frifir^=< C'ounierfnm Of i^r//riiJi !>t l^’niuria (figmr 1H5), fkitt, ioth nnhi »hietTTh(4 h* re-irvtiting, 

fJirui^g/i wild tfw luyuuUj iff cf tiiimMUf'' wim* uMiPi h aimfAftUiij iT/ftinrr/ to thtf fna^Ur mumi of ni$(uw. 


















tmAN' / iVw.' ftf Chti'tf / Alumi U^ii\'u% Pjiri^. Thr rUfl^ ii'urk tff fiiitm tfUw^ w in 

r-^(]rg/<WiF. f/i** fi^urrt tin* iijuri'^ jHtu rrfuiUf hutU mtt mtmf r'A:^;rr.'*Tftk^. hi ihk w-i'irr, thr i({trkrniti^ fihj^ th^ mpMhj fiuUng 

xiiult^hi mttkr thr gnV/ of fhv nomnwrit purfivuiatly miwins* oml tVfi{ m ^iwfj mrti^ iht( di'Utl Yo tih 











































JTO. LuwiECftitj / T/it AiloHfii* tlte Cltritl Chitit / J52.1 L^Ui/i C!iltt?rv. l-'lttmicsr. Thf. toff tht> 

htizif Iht h'nilttt utitlln of Dti! /I'intiK VJn^iii '/fgtirt" HfJk tMlf thr rotor 

mmimli lu «/ /kf grout Wnifuffif. ,i nifUuroit.r i/ml H if title LeijtiuiJ ttie UmiU of Itt^h Hotutmtmcr ari. 














171. AiJrinrrJtT wwiiH / 'i'litt fonr / J5£;VIS2£l FiiuLk^i|J4i-l« MiuikJi- Dkwt'jt pwifi *rtmmtr»iid H rtriv 

4 f«jnr f^^r dlravi lnlp^f#■^ ti/ tttr SUdimmifion r/jotrjpjiri;!, M dw hfMUm arr ifimtatkjHA fwm tl44* 

Crimiiirt Hiblr v} \UtHm iMiftrr limp yl JWit 4 Sotihitn paifiHr lui^ m:hiVi)mi tlw ^mntUur ijf Ma!furci&, 



































li- DA wm / Cooitfrt/ r^dscape tn a Storm / AbcMji 1IS1(}. Uoyal Uhraiy, Windsor Csistlo. fCrm™ copy* 

right rwcrvcd.) Hiy Ut order of the ruiirm/ wodi led Leonsnio to study iko formaHon of rocks and tite rnow- 

meat of ^er {aid oir, YowaM tfio end of h(s Ufe, (w put ult ht }iad homed into a scries of maoni^ent drauJings of '‘mtuto 
in setson -ikunderstormt, (tM iwtHf*, laut tfartftt/ufliaa. That is hou> he imagined the end {ff the tcorid. 


Leonardo lias acliioved it liere not only by com- 
pi>sing the picture more carefully but by paint¬ 
ing it as if everything were seen through a slight 
liazc lliat swallows up the small details, softens 
the outlines, and tilends the shapes and colors to¬ 
gether. In this way he leaves a good deal to our 
imagumtion, and that is why tlie one Lisa strikes 
us as so wonderfully alive. This is true both of the 
lond.scape [where Leonardo suggests to us how 
die earth "grew" from rocks and water) and of 


173. LEON'Aitm DA viv'd / CftUd In the W'omij / Aiioiit 1510. 
Rfiyfvl Lilimy, Windsor Casllo, (Crovi'n copyright ivscri'Cid.} 
This dfflioiiig. a mihslotte fn the h^ory of scierKe, s/win* espe~ 
dally well seftat Leonardo had fn mirttf lahen he sold tlsat "to 
wi?" attfi “lo JtiKitp" ore the same. 
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171 J 'a jhiiCTEEi. ASC cu> / J tHi Tfrjf of ftiv Suiting Chapel o»(i Deiad <?/ "T^jn Ltmi } ttdgm (mf / 1534 - i 541* , Pumi^. 

A ifuuTtet oj a tfiiHruri/'-finrf the fircia of the Refomatuin-teftaratee Tho La*! JiidgrrwiiJ jfrtitfi (^ei SMfW Ceiling. It if 
thcrt^luns nwr UFafjji fhi? o/w the tfriutV ndx^ced ege ftfwJ a gEtieml ctiango fn, clinioie that iieconnt for 

t)oi somber mood o/ the hitvr work. Michslongtilo has Ittmti gnfof/y Signontli* fmsim (figursi 1$8). 


i 




the faccj with its mj^tcriHus smiie. What is the 
Mona Lvsti tlimkiug abuxit? T^iut reuUy depends 
ell what lee are thinking about as we look at her. 
Perhaps Leonardo himself was a hit like liiat; 
people al^s'a)'s found him evcn-tcmpcrcd and 
friendi)', tnU noltiKly ever knew for sure wliut was 
(111 Jiis iiitncl. 

Mlehehitigelo was in many ways the c^ct op¬ 
posite of Leonar<lo. He, too, had itiuny dilferent 
strings to his bow—he was a setdptur, architect, 
and poet, as well as a painter—hut he took no 
interest in science. I,eaiiardo cotild compare a 
man's face with ihnt of a Uon or a horse because 
human beings to Kim were simply part of natnro 
as a whole. For Michelangelo, cm tlic contrary, 
man was a unkpie and almost godlike thing; and 
the artist was tmt a calmly ohscr%'mg scieiuist but 
a creator under whose hands dead rnatcriuls sud^ 
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dcniy came to life. In order to do itiia, the artBl 
needed more tkaii a brilliant mint!—he had to be 
inspired, and iospiratioT] could come only from 
Cod, since tile artist was, in a way, compel iitg 
with Him, Michelangelo Imnsclf never knew 
whether to regard his gift as a blessing or a curse. 
His violent personality, always tom ImjIwcch hope 
and despair, filled those who knew him willi sodi 
awe that they really felt there was somcliiirtg 
su|>crhuman about him. He lias done more than 
any other matt to shape our idea of wliat genius is 
like, SO that even now we still tend to ihiuk of 
genius as a strange, uiicoiitToUable power tlmt 
holds the artist in Us grip. 

Michelangelo's masterpiece is the huge fresco 
covering the entire ceiling of the Sistioe Cliapc) 
in the Vatican (figure 175). He did it!>etweeii I50fi 
and 1512 for Julius II, the great Pope during 
whose reign Rome became tlie center of Italian 
art, Figicre 177 shows you one of the main scenes, 
rftC Crealton of Adam. It will remind you of the 
monumental style of Giotto and Masaccio, hut 
tlrare is a forcelulness of action and Feeling here 
such as we Imve never seen before. Tlicse mighty 
crcat'nre.s, stronger and more perfectly formed 



178. MiaJCi.A\-flKio / Thf HtsmitTfalm / Atwmi IJKF). Tlitf 
LtJUiT*:, Puriii. Por contjHiTi’ liiit (trailing itiiJ, i'jjB 

lU^swTvctlDii btj Piero della Fram^sea (fi^ttre 142), htielteU 
engeldf Christ, instead af solenwhf facing tite behtddef, leajtt 
iram the tonth like a pmoricr tud^ilif eel free. 

than any man, come to us not fmm the real world 
of nature but from the ideal world of Michel¬ 
angelos imaginatioTi. The figure of God nislung 
through the sky is nothing less Uian creative 
energy itself. Adam, in cnntT,-ist. still dtng.s to the 
earth from which he hits J»cf-n molded, llictr 
hands reach out to eadi oilier, and we tim almost 
feel the breath of life ilciwing into .Arlam. No olher 


m, MiciiitLANCEu) /'77rf Creahan nf Adttmr from tlie Sitthe Cdftng / IStiS-lSlS. Vailtan, Rdme. titiwe. 

In the. CMTUJ of tlte interivT of tfte CItapal on llui facing page, this section ii visible fast iietow the top af thr picture. Tfie 
drama of the scene appears even greater cnic tt# fcnltse that Adam h stramlng not aiibj torcard fiit Cnvtor but obit am.vrd 
die unhon\ Eve, who gtaiuvj at Jtfm from the skelter af CotTs left arm. 
















ITh. / Alwi4 1497. Aaliirmkaii Mu- 

wim. tkfoid. Even m hU If'en* Jk|i/i^4 it4U 4* miis^ 

dtfijtjTTtan, lie {tpjfc&rit hcr^ ^ <1 j/wi/t cf u^ewt /^^F^i^- 
ftjiw? vjtih tfuf d>i'iimy ytf j of n Kit peratnutl 

i:aAf ii$ jpjn;tl rtn all iLho l:iuriu hirxi ifuring hiA hfi^f life- 


179, JLAJHAfiL / r/if Dre^ani Srfpici / AtMiut iSOO- NiUlotml 
Calkry, Umdoa Thh iiuj/ iiicifea «yiwr. 

ftero a choice h^iL^een a uf pfedjtife Cfut 

t}f Ecdfl Jfc# landJ^eape £f tatM 

of vinue kads ouxi^ from (Ji# phin of plroKfra. 


artist iuis ever equaled Michelangelo's vision of 
this Fateful moinent. Around Uie main scenes on 
the ceding tliere Is a framework with seated fig¬ 
ures ii\ nieiies. One of these^ the Prophet Jeremiah, 
is sliown in figure 165. Ills body has even greater 
bulk and strength than tliose in The Creation of 
Adam, yet all his energy' is lumed inward upon 
the dark thoughts that £11 Ills raind. MiclieLuigelo 
has portrayed something of his own character in 
this gloomy figure. 

How dilferent are the paintings of Raphiitel! 
Younger than Leonardo and Micheliingelo, he 
was the liappicst and least complicated, of the 
llirecH lie, too, came to home at tlje request of 
Julius n, but he had already seen Leonardo’s 
work in Florence and had learned a great deal 
from it. In the h>vely itJadonrut of 1507 (figure 
166). the softness of the modeling and the calm 


beauty of the Virgin show die Influence of the 
Afonn Luti. Yet Raphael has none of those dis¬ 
quieting mysteries that make Leonardo so hard to 
understand, 

[n Rome, the Sistine Ceiling made a deep im¬ 
pression on Baphael. This phase of his style may 
be seen in The Expulsion of lleliodorus (figure 
1S2), one of the frescoes he painted in the Vatican 
Palace. It Illustrates the story of a pagan Greek 
soldier who had brasMy entered the Temple in 
Jerusalem in order to carry off its treasures. In the 
center of the picture, the High Priest at the altar 
is asking the Lord’s help, and his prayer brings 
die three armed messengers of God, ou die right, 
who arc chasing flcliodonis and his men away. 
These figures are as powerfully built as those in 
the Sistme Ceiling, and even more agitatejd. But 
with Raphael there is no 'liattle of fcelingis’’ with- 
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in tLe figured, {inch as we saw iit Michelangelo's 
style, Whab wc admire most ahoiit The Expuhsion 
of HeliodoruSj however, is its masterly composi' 
tion. Only a genius could have made a stable, 
well-balanced whole out of so many figures doing 
different things. The way the ardhitectural frame¬ 
work fomis the l>ackbone oi the entire picture 
reminds ns of Masaccios Trfnir^ mural (figure 
133}, exc^ept tliat Raphael's design is far richer and 
full of movement. 

After tlie death of Julius LI in 1513, Borne did 
not long remain the great center of art it had 
been. .Meanwhile, a new school of paintiug had 
grovim up in the rich seafaring and trading city of 
Venice. The first master of the Venetian High 



180, 181. itAPUita. / Ttw! ^ Atfiens J l&Qtl-i51D', Vailcun, Hoitip, Tks frewiu jHifrirr«l on of the of 

tUe iifmrry */ Tope ftdbut It. H shows tfm ''Athntian schoej of d great assombfy of Creek phitosophers, eaeU of liim 

in a characteritlic piv^ or actiohy. mtb Flaio flivi Atistotle at the center. Rapitaet tmtetp the harmony of the dttsstail uiotld 
of ifieju through the Ippy ofchitecture as tis On lieejy yet ditcipUued gronping of the figures. 
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1^2, HAiriiAj^u / Thif i;r;rt4iUirttt *j/ l/jti/lw/rmM / Wmnvn tn kerning uith fhit ^tbjaci, Rapfuii'i hi^0 

<idojHs /fff fFiofD drtmm^ thm in Tlte SchtM^l td Atluimt. fuU of ^mtephtg movemmi. The fewrtf Inking 

airrii^d inio lV*i} ii^mpk crfi hfi ti fliiui JuUm J/* u;ha icw hinm^lf its n nii^fit^Tn successor tc iJli? High Fr^ai 

fn i/ie slaT^t snctessfiMj calUn^ Dctriih? ^lJi^£ fpi order fo expel the foreign jmieers wlto laid inveded /ia/y uf t^iol (ffna+ 


183, tiAi-iiAiJ- / Qtddfm / illKnjJ 1514* Villa FsttiicsirtEi, 
fulfil*. TAir of froxco la di>se to Thi: Expixkitiii of 
iJtrlinUoru^ Itx suh}ecif the Galnica standing cm 

Tri‘it2lh BoUii ellCi Wiiiis^^wnp J-37J iiof KopJiorrt 
T&iituied forms create a cettf different effecL 


IS4. BAFjiAEi, / A Ycnmg Ifliiy a Veil, Dontiii Ve^ 
hid* / Ainml 15t3. Pirti FaLic*. Flyttnc** Ikfj/wff has hrft 
UM a large ntimJjrr of splettdkl fWfttmU. La Donmi Vel4tm, 
isiihough m/w optdeni than tfu* Mnij^ lisa, xhtmgJy 

Rirp/iairl had been i>y Leonardos picture^ 











1^5- HKL / Tlie Family / 15^5^ Cloktcr ^'^f tlwj Anuun vrintu , Ifl-gftHic*?. AnJrm, the youn^i'^^ of th^ Fhr- 

fntifte High ftcMisattma? rmtsii^ra^ wa* mfiumetd-^nd io ^icww extent ovettiwcd-^^ iho work of ihe^hig l^onordo, 

Miclt^hngelo^ and BopfmcL ThU /mco, wUk itt breaddt of farm^ ils oir of di^Hfed rnpoxc^ ahiywj him at hig Jjiy?i. 
/f idao ojw of dw ^lwI eiampleSf In cUh€r Fiorcocc or of ilis Iriie iligfi Rcoai&ance £i^ie. 


Renaissance was Ciorgiorie, who died in 1.510 
when lie was Still in his <:!ariy thirties. Yet he is 
ranked among the greatest painters in iiistoiy, tor 
it was he who brought to Venetian painting most 
of the special qualities that set it apart from all 
tile other st^'les of the sixteenth oentuty’. In liis 
splentlkl Concert (figure 167), we find it bard to 
tell what kind of story the artist had in mind. All 
we can say is that the figures seem happy in each 
other's company, Perhaps the difference lietweeii 
the two young men gives us a clue to the riddle: 
one is a Iiarcfoot lioy, very simply dressed, w'lule 
the lute-player sports an elegant and colorful cos¬ 
tume. Coultl Giorgione have wanterl to contrast 
country life and city life? The tw’o women must 
liave a Classical meaning of sonu* sort; they are 
probably timphs or similar wocxlbud spirits as 
imagined by the Ancients. 

Otidly eiiougb, not know ing the story seems to 
make little difference to ns. The charm of the pics 
turn, we feci, IS in its mood rather than Us action, as 
if die artist Imd conceived a pocm-cahii and gen¬ 


tle, witlj a hint of melauchoTv—and then painted 
it instead of writing it down. Now, Giorgione was 
not the first painter to liie interested in moixl. hut 
\vitb him it became more hnportant than anything 
else. Michelangelo and Raphael liad created an 
kltmS world ihrougli their mastery of form; CJicr- 
gione created hU ideal worlJ-'a warTuer and more 
human one than tJieiis—out of light and color. 
Instead of making iis stand in awe, he invites us 
inside to share it with him. In The Concert, the 
gulden rays of a setting sun bring alt the details 
into liarniony. If W'e could onlv make this won¬ 
derful moment lost Forever! Rut the shadows are 
deepening, and night will Im here soon. 

Giorgiones iimv way of painting wras explorer] 
further by Titian, who outlived hirn by a great 
many years and became the moiSt brilliant and 
famous of all V'cTietiaa artists. Titian, bow'ever, 
also knew something of the work of Michelangelo 
and Raphael. In The Entomhmctit of Christ (fig¬ 
ure 168), which he did about 1525, the Ogure.s are 
far more pirn'erfully hiiflt and more, expressive 
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JS6. CTOPifitONt / TIm? Trmpesi / About 3 3505- Aciflemv^ 
VejLEc%. Thff f\ot*^ic fct^Ung^ for the moods of naitire dwt 
tn<s In SL Francis of Gk>tttnni BcrJIini (fgurtt IM} 
a fww hdghi in this i^ork of Beilinfs star pupd^ Tkc figur^i 
ficrv flr-P fnenp fn dw hindscap&^ 


Elmii tbctsc of Giorgione, und the dcstgit is tnore 
monumental. Even so, we are again touched more 
deeply by the mood of the scene than bj' the ac¬ 
tion; and this mood depends on the kind of light¬ 
ing and color we saw in The Concert. The darken¬ 
ing sky, the rapidly fading sunlight make the grief 
of the mourners seem particularly real—they can¬ 
not hear the thought of leaving the dead Saviour, 
and yet they must place him in the grave before 
evening turns mta ni^it. So the men force them¬ 
selves to finish their tEisk while the women take a 
last look at the limp, pitiful body. 

Titian’s greatest lame was as a painter of por¬ 
traits. All the important men of his day, froin the 
Pope and Emperor on down, were eager to have 
their pictures done by him. You will understand 
why if you look at the Afon wif/i. ihe Glove {figure 
1S7), With quick, feathen’ strokes of the brush, 
Titian captures the "feel" of the materials so com¬ 
pletely that they seem richer mid more preciou.s 
to Its than they vimuld be in real life. And the 
sitter, too, we suspect, looks more attractive than 


ISST, TmA?tf / tpiih the Q(otx^ / About ISSO* llip Lini^T?, 
Fum. ct^rrinil Tha drc^mij^ ttOtmdf# of 

this porimit, tho soft tHiitiHes and d*odoii^, eciw 
of Giorgione uj/uj fnfli^nccd work of Titkm to such 

an cztoil ifual lift oftm tmrd to Itfff irparl. 



IBS. TmAs / Fmii Ul and flis Crsndsons / I 54 S. Nttiona! 
Mnscirm^ Nnplris. TUkm*^ keen tiaight inl^f cfiaracier 

If cftikinglr/ tuidoni dte ^gUJ^ of dw irfznidtl^ 
u;l£^i tfii n Itu/y owesomo domiimnce hU tail 

eompmUom Faf conttattr sea Mcloz^ do F^A (fgurc 
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189. TmA.\- / Uacchm/itid Arbuine / Abmit 1S£0. Natifliu] CalLery, Umdon. /n a tamnf^ lit at»^imci4ike 
Bacchus kups from his cituriot tc pfftir his hva to the fngktf!ru;d gfrt Tttg impulsive yet controlled m/ivernent cf thess fig¬ 
ures Stems from the lligfi Renimsance art of Florvnce and Home. TUtm ttiut fust come to know ot that time. Bis 

Rowing eatuts, ri»i the other luitid, ittid the fUihlij Sitiuiusus IrvaintctU of ilte enitre ■scatui, are thoroti^y Veitetion. 


he actually was—not more beautiful, perhaps, hut 
more fotcresting, more sensitive. Lost in his own 
thoughts, the young mmi seems quite luiaware of 
us. It is tliis slight touch of sadness that gives him 
such unusual appeal. 


The new hroad manner of using oil paint m- 
troducccl by Giorgione and Titian no longer de¬ 
manded the smooth surface of wooden panels. 
The Venetians now preferred to do their pictures 
on canvas. This was so much cheaper and more 
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lyO, lyli UTiJis / Chriii CmuTH^d with Tiu^nu / Abtui^ 
1505, StJite Cullfictiuii*, Mtmkk Dunng (Jtc firud 

ffluiM! oi hiit OTrrr, THian hegfin fD j^iii in an frtfe 

pr-riontil itpre^ulfitg thick masses of pigment wiih 
Itroitd, quick ittokes af the btyah. in thk pktnre we see dm 
tiqte carried to its farthest there are no kmger any solidr 
U^t^refierfing surjaec-i furre—ihe furms from the 

darkness seem ftf gtuu? from itiffiJn. 

192. triA^A i-riMTA pwoBOfiT / A Tador / About LSTO, 
tionai GaUcry. Lonckm. Jfi the mid tixteenth fentury thr Korlh 
italmn toume of Bn:seia and B*:rgamc toere ruHeit f<rr a group 
of painters wiw hrut gmifn up under the infiitenee of Gior- 
^Ume and Titian hut u^tiw uwA tfiioii;? q more MtrtiightiuniOfd 
realiim. Moronfe Tjiiltv fooks Itfso a ptree of iiigorotu prose oi 
rrrm}[?<Trirj to the poetry of TT^kin'd Miin w\ih Lim Clove 
fli'tf lSi}r 


oanvetiient that painters liave l>een using canvas 
ever since. It also allowed the Venetians to make 
oi! paintings as large as mnrals. Christ in the 
Home of LetH (Egure 169), done in 1573 liy 
Paolo Veronese, is a splendid example of sudi a 
wall decoration. The sparkling, colorful costumes 
end the ridi architectural setting make us think of 
u gay parly in the palace of sonte Venetiai> turd, 
rather than of a story from the Bible. But if the 
picture docs not strike a very religious mood, V^ero- 
nose gives us a ’wonderfully vivid account of the 
festive scene, as If he had staged this pageant of 
Venetian life for our special betieEt. 

Florence, Home, and Venice were the main cen¬ 
ters of Italian art in die sixteenth century. But we 
also fiTifl some impnrtaiit painters in .smaller places 
(see figures 195 , 196 , 200 , 201 ). The most original 
of these was Correggio, from the town of Parrna. 
In his Hohj Night (figure 197 ), the hold lighting 
looks very \^enetian. while the figures slnnv tlial he 
mu-St have known something of Tjconardo, Michel¬ 
angelo, and Raphael. And yet the picture as a 
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195, cinOLAMO SAvoiMO / ttj / Abdut 15S5, Ntetro- 

politun Mufctim of AjI, Nt?iv Yiirk. Jfcfr ij anofhfr 
of **KuTth ItalulJi rrfliiSTtj* (S^&EoIdif frarn ArcfidoJ. This 
ttighi .fr^iM is rcTtmrkahh for dffifmtic o/ iliff idffip- 
light, which twtps tif cmvetf a ^fawig scnjter of n lisjimixdri^tiort. 


I. 



190, CATOiLSTCio FT-RHAHr / Detail of a Ceiling Fresco / i 533. 
Saittn ^larLi dei Spitinno, I^eriuips ^ou idff deitfct an 

€chf> ti/ da Vinot fcoflipane IGO) in iliese 

samptuoui ongeJ muMdat^s, on the dome of « pilgHmcge 
€^un:Ji not far frum Milan. 


I^, 19<|, FAO[,o vEJiO!>itsK / Coji^Tig Fresco and Detail / 
About 1367* Vilk CiJiiconrLttUi, Maser, Italy. Hiia pomf^^l v^ndt 
rt'calU MantegnasciTiling m Mmiiiut (f^gifte per^ 

spectii-^ iUiffldfi Afi4 bfim corned to /ctr gfiftflcir fctjgiJi: 
it trioftid^s emdr of myfhohgkid figwts reaied mi f 
m fA# Ci^ietr rtmtiingly r^id imUes pearitig tUnm 

dr? us from their pSntffd iiolcmitj, VeroneMs laas no mete 4lce- 
aratof He mated a festiva world, that still mehunts forMy. 
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whole is quite unlike smv of theirs. First of olh the 
Bgurcs don’t slay put inside the frame but keep 
bursting into the picture from outside^ like liie 
huge shepherd on the left or the wliirling cloud 
of angels above him Obviously, Correggio is 
much less interested in balanced design than in 
making us feel the excitement of tire story. He 
shows us the birtli of Christ as a great miracle^ 
but one that looks real and natural^ too. That is 
why he has made it a night scene lit up by the 
newborn ChiltL just as Centilo da Fabriano bad 
done (figure 100), lu his own day Correggio was 
not regarded very liiglily. But a century later 
many other painters took over bis sensational 
style, and be became as famous as the great mas¬ 
ters of Rome and Venice, 


197p OTnjTECCiD / r/*f / About 1530. Slalf 

turn Gallery. Dnsdcii. Corre^ia'^ w t/iigcr ^ 

tJir Iligfi R^!ntxat^tnJC^^^ cten i/ioug?4 hU may ui 

of Leonardo, Mic}tc!/ingjela^ and RaphaoL fiii c&fa^ 

position are fwapliotic of Ifte Baratius. 



lt>S. cotcHEicciD / Dctnil of 0 Frirsca / AI Knit 1^5. Cathedra!, Pamia. ecrtatic angrU ar^ jfori of the As- 

niflipUoa of lilt Virgiii^ ulifr-A dmno of the ohuwh, Comggla'f interust in per^^cUoe iOikdon corner ilirecf 

front Manti^grui^ ti'Acw pipd fuui beon. he ""opom up"* the whole cunutd $urfooa and transfarmi is into a ^n- 
gle vhwn of 0cd wiih figiiroe fteoly ^wfing in rfiooa^ itov} rettrafnrd ctsilhig Imke In compitriimiJ 
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crrfmcf.c'rio / and lo / AtKiiji 158^ Ktmirttib- 

torbche^ Miwtutn* Viutma. Iri if to 

fhf ptmstifr$ of Ihf fmni ijrk^kd foi/. 

malting 4n rmtrrac^ of d m^hultnu tuplirr^ it ihf direct Inq 
of dic ftSilmti tfii^cb in die rdigfcrtjt nwit. 


200^ LgrrTO / The Birth of C.hrisi / About 152^ 

Fjtinhj Gallery, Sleim -a Vi'orffaH, Lxriiovy&^s kiTj?ngtjj 
Hrtg^ u^ftA ^North lluliun in this ehimoingly dorn^^ic 

Niiiioiiy^ the Infant C^*rUi^ for oinw, < 10 ^ 4 % fodAt /fJtd d neti>~ 
bom chdd, eimi io the dimgling nmhihaal coni 


2A)U Q*ov^7±j tuvroNKJ fonnfiSON^h / 
Cin/iog Frvico / 1520. Catli&dna]^ Tro- 
vtm. Untik^ mort Vmotian pdifilffrr, 
PorJltnoTw did hi* fin^ ioork ris freMca. 
iirce tic hu frwrthi^ Mitdudnngatt/$ 
biuiga of the i^wd from the SitUTte Cril' 
ing 177) ffiwf fmfactrd If onto a 
dotttiT. Quite iniLefmuhmdy, Fofdennnc 
ofim ttiiiUnxt cffvrii GtTrrrjj^to'#. 
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A iiauNB 1500 THE rAEfTEHS of Noithcrn Europe 
showed a gromog iuteiest in Italian art, The 
Late Gothic style, Iiowevcrt was still veiy much 
alive, and liiere followed a, long tug-of-war be¬ 
tween l!ie two until the Italian iulluence finally 
woo out. We can get a good idea of this “battle of 
styles** by compariug the two greatest Northern 
painters of that UmOj Matthias Crunewald and 
Albrecht Diirer. Both were Cernums whose back¬ 
grounds had much in common; and yet their aims 
were as diiferent as could he, Griinewald’s mas¬ 
terpiece, the tsenheim Altar^ was done fust about 
the time Michelangelo (luished the Sis line Ceil¬ 
ing, Its four huge wooden wings are painted on 
both sides (figure SOT sliosvs you the altar with 
the outer panels opened up: in figure 20fJ you sec 
the outside of these panels), Griincwald had al¬ 
ready felt the iufiucncc of the Renaissance: he 
knew more about perspective than he could have 
learned from Late Gothic art alone, and some of 
his figures, too. are surprisingly solid and vigor¬ 
ous. But Ids imagination is still couipleldy Laic 
Gothic, and lie uses Ilalian idea.s only in order to 
make this world of dreams and visions more real, 
more exciting than ever before. The Zsen/ieim 
Altar is the ^al outburst of tin's particular kind 
of creative energy—an energv' so intense tliat 


202. MATTUlAS CHPTSEWAlD / S(. / Aboiil J5l6. 

Pomieriy Stale Ntuaeunu, Hedin. CiruiM.tiidtfrt In 

<ttid color k c(o{(l 4 :iiC n(>( oni^ tn hi* patnied uioria but dhti ot 
ilrrftotngr aueJj Of Ihk. Centjtere Ut (ieticate tdiitdiagi with the 
rtatr-^tt lines of Diirer (figiun’s 214 1 SlBf, 


ever^’thing in these panels twists and turns as 
though it had a life of its own. Compare the An- 
mmeiatiott in figure 207, For instance, with the 
earlier panel by Roger van der Weyden (figure 
111). Rogers Christ enters so quietly llmt lie 
liardly seems to move at all, wliile Griinewak) s 
angel is blown into tlic room by a tremendous gust 
of air that makes the V'irgin reel backward. On 
the two center panels a fairy-tale orchestra of 
angels entertains the Madonna and the iicwljom 
Child. There is a great hurst of light above the 
clouds from which God the Father, in all His 
glory, ga^es upon the young motlier and her babe. 
In this tender and poetic vision, heaven and 
earth ha\'e truly become one. Only the llolij Night 
of Correggio arouses sinriliar feelings, different 
as it is in every other wav, 

p ^ 

In The Resurreciion, on the right, an even more 
awesome miracle happens before our eyes; Christ 
leaves the earth and becomes God once more. But 
He does not merely rise from tlie grave—Ho ex- 
plodes upward in a spiraling rush, still trailing His 
shroud and shiumg with a light as brilliant as the 
sun against the midnight sky, wjiile the guardians 
of the tomb, tire lurces of dcatii, blindly grope 
along the j^ound in utter defeat. Here the stiange 
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203. MATTttiAS cnti^;E^V'lUJ> / The Cruct^xion, fwm /j'eiiJtdin Alfar f 1501^! Stln Mu$]^ Unteriinelvii, ColmaTi fim' 
tWT «« soirdter aspect of tite altaxt at afiflinst ih^ foi/ous spirit of th^ hmer \cings (fifftfc 207), This Christ h bath 
C 01 I «jnd man; hone ike agooicst^ Ilis fle^i been more siartiif reocaled, yet hts great rise b fat beyond human scde. 
The bystanders refbet ilis douKo nature-thoss on tha hfi iTiiJiim ftim as a man! St. John acslaims Him as Saviour. 


gpriiti^ of Grtiriewald has created its most unfor¬ 
gettable image. 

Little is kncnvTi about Crimewald's life, fn the 
case of Diiier, on the other liaiitl, we can trace his 
development almost year by year. Figure 216 
shows you a drawing he made of himself when 
he was only thirteen and had just started Lis train¬ 
ing under a painter in bb home town of Nurem¬ 
berg, Even theft, Diirer could draw with great 
delicacy and assurance, but ibe style of tlie por* 


trait is still entirely Late Gothic. Its sensitive yet 
curiously timid look wiU remind you of the young 
Princess by the Master of Moulins (Ggure 123). If 
we now turn to the painted self-portrait (figure 
217) done in the year 1500. we can't help wonder¬ 
ing whether this impressive, almost Christ-like 
figure is really the same person as the naive bp)’ 
of the drawing. During those sixteen years, every¬ 
thing about Diirer Inwl changed; his style, lus 
ideas, and liis way of looking at himself. On his 
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an. inUJCAs cBA,XAru TKfc' KLuEH / ficrf fiH tkc Ffi«hi fo E«ijpt / loOi Ffjfrni'rlv Slalr Mimiutii, Rflrlin, 
C.raftach Liarnf from Un:nf:ania, ^/i(r iamo ihal ilriitieiaild ittui DuTt-r. Thi; Fll^d tv it 

IwTtr (I fundrr idr/l /it a l/itrijAiik /ofipjI mtiste (Hfiy pttiijful d* uatuie itfirlles, tv il.r Ilvhj Fumit^. 
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205- iiot,iiEjK TJiE TfouxcER / / 1532- Ftirmeiflv S^tute Miiifotim, Berlin L .yiwjilfr ilw cQuutte^ 

mftiiH ot/ws, ati of j/icm rf«?miirtf/j=hg to be explored and the piefnru n^niihoh brt uihe^ a spirit of xceti- 

phnnCrd ordet^ The unhurried precision of these deUnh ow/y series (ij emphfidx^- the cnim soff^assumnce of fke tiHcr. 
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j 300, t'lFxKik iijiL'CtiEi. / The Ijiiid of Covkofffw / 1567, Mtmkh. The luotmfuuuiof of thh in 

ihr hhofte (if 0 ou tiih\ thal thti nHi^t mojit /i/jLy: iJum^ht hix xnbfcct ^^rious ami imiKrrUmL 

The stTimglij foreeharfctietl ftf^urex remind lu of loliro xafdicr* on fhc lNitiirfji‘Jri--<r^KuoHieA of ihe 'Vwfil/i* of fftr xfaNtnrhr 
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207, 4 rii/ Chiid *Plfh AngflM. ffsuM ttn Alhtr f AImu^ t.^U- 

12- Uiiti^r^iTidiHif Cikhii^rr. In u-4th th( grim ilrrrif^fj 4 ^ IIet t^riicdfii^kiii {ft^Mav 202), »r|,^ ntvJ ti/feir 
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PAHAfjciANiNO / Thi* Madifiitui cti^h the Ixirig Sifvk / Abuiit loSS. L'linci GuWcn* Florc^iicie. 
Fiir/^jiizicjrjin^ ^rc4iilrf admired hit do mt ^ichttnuttd^t fiaiutt^rdt 

of ihe Uijfh hut /icitr u fdjniiffrrnsz rjWiifrijrti^fWH ^^hmcwrisfic of thtf Matim^rm 
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TiKTOiliimD / of Vitgin / About J530i S. Murtu dell’ Oiio, Vcnit'O- Tbit&wtto. f^jn? Aiiiuivvfh’t 

fjviin/fr ofVenicc^ i$ f€pt>nml fe> Iwt mid thin to iftr dnifmmnshif} of Michdon^clo with ilw fahir nf 

Tithm. Ye$ wht jt look i^t hta work we afF itrurk, first of itlk hy^ jtciidhr i^xcitr^tnn tm fhmt'riui ^wrsomUiij. 
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lil*). o. cwtitro / rUyump^rijpi of the Virgin / 1577^ Art iMstitute C'iiitcigfl. 77iti«e:^i pk tun 
\titt bviTjys FJ Gr{fCi/A VefWtum huDlkgrtmmi. li atreadtj vhnwf jltF fht t/rm- 

pressed rpaev^ <imi (ke bniik '‘Un-foii~ ihoprrti'Jt af itw kU r^ MmrTuTrkft wufk ftgi^rr 241}. 
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211 . AL]&R£cm: DOf^EA /Tw& Heads (n(o (pen 

drawing) / 1519, Fomerly S^dhslschc LuAdesbibliutlieL Ehccs- 
dcn. Bach "cubisi'^ studies of sdontific perspeeiive show f/kir 
this ita? ihv earliest system of abstraction^ since it de¬ 

manded that rtalUy Ite reduced to geometric statpes. 


212. ALUKEoiT uuncft / Youn^ Hatr (waier cotor) ■ tSC)2. 
Albcttliia, V^ieniia. This appealing and metlcalous ^jioritnit'^ 
of tfiC litiic animal wcprcsents thv. Ijite CkAhic, side of 

Durr's ortz tm infinHe humhte resfMCi for every detail of fhr 
eisibh world^ 


213. alaaecht oL^iiEii / Mplmi Landscape (water cohr} / FtoliiibJy 1495. MtuR.-iiai, Oxftn-d. DHter }tw:ti\}ed 

i)m ^Ualioji motmtain/*; fie pfobablr/ did atAJi several others, on the from his firM Italian fimr- 

my/The hghtly brushed, delic^e Hints luite a frestmess tfkit the seme an amozingty triodem look FcTlmps we 
nhotdd be grateftd to whatever cluincc kept llte artist from ‘finidun^ the stiectn 
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214. ALUlcEczKi- niJilfiA / Titc AffiiffV uMofJicr {'f;/niT- 

ctwi / 1514. Formerly JCupFtTsticUtjaliiDfltt, 

Berlui. There i? fifl expn^i^ f{jfe^ fit thes& feitfure* 
thii ifs tftfnl: of Thr rai. 

qM agjf lipm tnaltj and mnut have rarely fueru wr- 
cardeit uriih rtit^h diTtf€hws& 


216. ALBHEC^rr uyiu:!^ / Self-Portrait (irikrrpdint 
dratvintL) / 14^1 ^ Albertmii+ Vienna. rfirf thk 

remarkable dniwmj^ at rfu? dgr of 13, *"chib of a 
tjnrrfif,** os the inscripilofi wU'Jf. Thr or aJeSt 
Ilf fha tvikniquet tte ttfohnbh/ fixifc frci*t 

hiv ^iddymitb fathtn 
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215. Aj^fttettT / Demof^atioa of F^spectwe Draw- 
ipg of a Lute Iwoode^K from iht iret^liw on geontHrtj^ 

1525. T/if* apfiamiits produces scwnirficuSy correct foreshort¬ 
ened vkwA cm d pureb^ ftwc/HuiiiMj Imleis. How it works is 
^xphined on pa^e 



2 t 7 i ALBRKarr WHMh / Sclf-Porfraii . 1500 . iHiiiiWhfTk, 
Miffild). Tfie debbemtr resemhtinicr to Christ rrfkctk dtr 
Be.tiitissancr vlea duit dif artkS of genius U tnidao'^d wish a 
Codr-gfoeti oull^rrity, dnee his i:r«dfitir /Armvr from 

ihs cteatwe ^tower of God. 


218, jiiMiuEciiT tiviiKA / Kfi^/jf. Death, and DmU fengrstvtng} 1513, 
Here tiaihn and Northern eiomriits me strikingiy combined:^ see 150^ 
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first visit to Ital>V Durer discovered lioth & new 
land of art and a new kind of artist* He had been 
brought up to fliink of painters as modest crafts^ 
men: in the South, he found, they enjoyed the 
same respect as scientists, scliolars, and philaso- 
phers, Si> he decided not only to make the Italian 
stvle his own, hut to educate himself in all the 
fields of learning that went with this new ap¬ 
proach to art. More than that, he felt calk'd upon 
to spread his own knowledge among hLs fellow 
artists, like a missionary preaching a new faith* In 
the self-portrait of IStXi. he sees himself in this 
Important new role; it is an idealized picture of 
the artist, much as the Mom Lisa is an idealized 
portrait of a w'omaii. 

DQrers ''mission'* was helped a great deal by 
the fact ihal be was the finest print-maker of bis 
lime. These prints were of two kinds: engravings, 
where the lines of the picture ore cut Into a sheet 
of copper with a steel pjtnt; and woodcuts, where 
the spaces between the lines are carved out of 
the surface of a wooden block, leaving a raised 
design. Both coppeqjlates and wixxlhlocks can 
then be Inked and many copies printed from them. 
Sucli prints, needless to say, are much cheaper 
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£tU, S20, m-uiutcht ALTuOfii^tth / .AfcjrfltidiFT ttin (Ireat DaHui\ OetoH / 1529. Piiidkotheik Mtiuielt. Eutfn 

lifcf U full of flniiiiwatw-r detail. Aiffiwfifr F»«#r JdAtiwJ for Ualiati Mm 

ftymautii on hio iim^iit^ftilUj ktuUatpeo. Oi m tiine, af this }>teturp. T/*r of timj ofAttnr, rtflih- 

iftg HI thr fim'grxtuntl wpm fttr k*t r«:Jrtitg dtan the ctmtnic drama of the mihUs** “defeating' Mm- miwn. 
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221. LUCAS cra.sacii TfiE jlldeh ' T/w? Farw , 

i&^Op Staiiilldie KuastJbalkr, Karlanilie. Tlw pbi^fui chami 0/ 
the artixfA Hcsi On the Flight (set ^ate cflw siiR he 

yc^rs fatCT^^ in hi* deiteims htrl tifieritj un^iiSSSiciAt pit- 
tutes of 


222 . ALhiii^.C]rt ALTuaiiFTJi / Lsnihcape trffh F&mil^ 

1507^. Formerly BfifUii. Hcttr ogoJJi tL<- iffe 

reminded of the fmry-inh sph-li nf Cmt^ch\f an tluj FighL 
These in forest rtfnge Uxtk oen/ much like a po^oo 
cotittterp^ of the Hdltj Famiitj 


tlian paintings, so tliat a gre^i many more people 
can afEord to buy them. The woodcut in figure 
215 is from a Imok Diirer wrote about scientific 
perspective (this was another idea tie got from 
Italy—Piero della Francesca Iiad written a hf>ok 
on the same subject). Tt shows a device for matdng 
correctly forcsliortcned pictures in a purely me- 
cbanical way. The two men are “drawring” the 
lute on the table as it would appear to us if w'e 
looked at it from the spot on the w'alt w'herc you 
see a little htxik with a string passing through it. 
Diirer knew, of course, that such pictures were 
not works of art but simply records of a scientiHc 

223. iWLr iruftEB / Lnndfcapn f^Krn dratuittg} / About 1530, 
Piint CkitUeciicn, Library, Univ'frslTy at Erbiigcn. Gctmuiiy. 
riii? (frau.'lngi of Hubpr, a sotith CT<TFnern Jiitr Atitiarffr and 
oitin to him in iiusnif uvy\ an enct^ellc "/iffiitiiuririnp” 

imd a pa/Btian fnr maxmnfint that maht (««ihiidt of Vaa Cogfi 
^compare ^nrir 430). 
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irxpcnrmuit. He just wanted to prove that "cor¬ 
rect*' perspective did not depend on aiiyhody's 
skill or indgment. Still, devices like this led pciv 
pie to invent 1 letter ways of making mechanical 
pictiires. Soon the litMtk-aiid-stiing was replaced 
hy the camera obsettru, a hox with a !ens at one 
end and a scrccii ijf oiled paper at the other. The 
Image projected hy the lens coiiJd then be traced 
directly ou the paper, or, as iii the camera of to¬ 
day, reenreh't! on Him. 


tint Dhrcr did not imitate [taliaii art slavislilv- 
He picked w’hat he thought interesting and im¬ 
pressive and then combined it widr his own ideas, 
in the spirit of his own time and place. In his 
.splendid engraving. JCnigAt, Death, atid Deoil 
(figure 21S) the horse and rider have the calmness, 
the monumental form of similar Italian works, 
such as tlie mounted soldiers of Piero della Fran¬ 
cesca (Bgure 133), u'hilc Dcatli and the Devil 
show the same weird Imagination that we know 


;H4. VAX ncRMitKEnk. / Frtmtiy Fuftmit / Akxi'iit 

1530. jitnJtd C(»}tecUtHit, Ikanise]. rhi*£ttj)rii taltd, 

tiignified, ifHt Hveiy atut gW-Jriwruwr^f, lieu ffiurii tn f^tpiirun 
iiiJ/i livUifin'* of Cfmge Cirsr feuw 5105J. Th* 

of thv nuf/t.' ritilii If Aiitcn fnm IftiUem rtrt. 


225. MtnoiAn lau-iAitM f A Ymmg >tttin Ajn«»ag fliui.) ' 
Atmiit 1555, y^ictmia A Albert Lonfloti. (Ctuwd onpy- 

right*) minlatutti, Imrellif tofgfir than our wfre. 

fHipulof in EUsabetfum England. Oun wo* probabi^ ardered 
hif t/te seniinientid ftegant ua n kcff%Mkfi for fiix ttuiyloc^. 
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226. At teft: hajss wubeis Tim you wen 
TiFe^ Dead Christ / 1521. OffcniHche Kunst- 
Sjimmlung, Hoscl. In lAu coWy moffrrpKcir, 
which if iiho lji^ moff pou^rrful 
tcwnfci has ctmbifvnl ItalUin ctanitj 

tvifh iTii 4i^fpne4nr.umefia^ ffidl can campofed 

ri»/y Cftini*ii;a£cl. 


227 , ISAXS IKILBEEN THE YOUNGJEK / EmS- 

mmaf BoH^rdam / 152?^. Tlie LomTc, Paris. 
Hathein herp git^f us ri;?£ cm/y a «^ruifri}c 
cherfocter porfntydl; cndoim the ^r^ai 
humanist w^h an inieUecfiml atdfutfity for^ 
iTurrly reserved ta the EccngiflUts nr fftt* 
Faifters d/ Church 


223 - liA3fs noi-UEiH Tim / Henry Vlfl / 1540. Car9iEi!i CdUi^iryp This 

portrait convt^tj* the mdknrUy of the mvereign ruler "fjy linr G^ce cf God“ btU the 
fTtciuTr makes m feel that Henry V/ll hh m to hh ^~7i rutMess^ 

fomiTuinJing persiMuUdtj, 
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229. A ±Ji I / A Meat Btail / J55L Miisi^tun Ait^ Uppuialii iJnivOTiiyp Swwkii, a feu^ emli^ cjfatii- 

/??«, rhr ftiJrfiTfy of xtiB Ufp 09 an indcprrndrnt n^thject idi/i ihc^j a9 thiA. in the heekgromul ictf ofim find 

d Jiny «j a wrf of caru*;. There U as yei lUltr intemst m seUetion or arrangcmi^nt; the ahf^ct^^ pd^ in 

Imgt litapst irrv meant to ovmckelnv us itifJj tiunr sermiOuM ffudiivj. 


MARINUS VAN" fif>YMi=Ji^vAi:L^ / Tkc Virgin tmd f^hiU / 
About 1540. The Pradop Madrid. Hertf is moiker drllrfog r%- 
{mpte of NcihcrimuH^i reaHsm: an ^cuthmtic^ Madonm 
^AnreJ fFFi a JncLih model She ma^ hm* been otm of the refu¬ 
gees trrtm Fnrtttgal Wmi titled h Fbm^lcfM aflrr 153®- 



from the Vati Eyck La^l Judgment (figure 102). 
The ciontrast lie tween the two styles Kelps to 
mnke Dover's Idea clear: his Knight is tlie extscl 
opposite of those idle pleasure-seekers in Jerome 
Boschs Ship of Fooh (figure 128). He "Icuows 
where he is going": his journey throiigh life fol¬ 
lows the road to Heaven (represented l>y the city 
in ihe distance) no matter how CrighlfuJ the dan¬ 
gers along the way. The words of the famous 
hymn, "‘Onwartl, Christian Soldiers,“ might well 
serve as a title for Ditrqrs picture. 

Uans IIoThein the Younger was ihe last of the 
great German masters of this period. HLs best 
known works are the poriraits he did in England, 
where he spent his later years as court painter to 
King Henry VIII (Bgime 228), The portrait af 
George Cisze (figure 205) strikes a happy balance 
between the Northern European love of fine de- 
taii and the solidity and dignity of Italian Renais¬ 
sance ait. While the sitter has not been fdeatized 
in any way, hts pose has some thing of the restful, 
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haitnotiious uf the Mona Lisoi aitd ccun« 

pared to Late Gothic portraits, this young mer¬ 
chant seems to have a new coufideuce in him¬ 
self and in his own worth. Bolboin shows him In 
his office, surtoutided by bnsinc^ papers, seals, 
writing e(|uipmcnt, even a vase of Boivers. These 
things only add to the feeling of i^nict pride con¬ 
veyed by tile picture as a whole. 

At the time Holbein came to England, t!ie re- 
ligioiis Reformation movement \ims already 
spread in Northern Europe, and artists felt its 


2^L riETEJl TlBtJlvfiKI. / rfraii 

About The Pierpont Mnr^n Lihrai^\ New Vcirk. 

Thif nvifattic view xhow^ hmo det^p i]ni impressim the 
hati mitde iiprMt Bttirgct Udy in /S53. Cmit/ 

hr imte 4tcm Lemmrdi> tlfttivUig* ttiuJi figure 172^ 




332, FTETixF FHUECEL. / Tfi£ 4^/ the Hutitrrs / |!?65. Kuj^Jtbtst4>nschea Miukhih. VStaiiin. Tht pjirifiiij^ u piui 

of (hot rchom the ^mlendar fand^ape"" of JUfe art (see figure Hui iio«r the of 

mjn hecume mere xeithin th^ gr(? 4 Ft anmml c^i;lp of deuth and rebtrik tfw of tdf 

ntituri\ In i>ffr piV'tiir^^ "fho tirod of itriFifrr'' can he 4€nmii fn tfus r^ertf air~ 






















£33i T'lKTtM nnuECEt / rcasnm / A^KJiit 1565- Kiiftsthisfonsches Miispunir Vienna. Him U Uw tirh^t*s man 

fiirtuHn &f pecsant Ufe- ^ni^^-Tm'ruic'jf, m;cTi irfrei sfnAe at eft grircr anef eftg- 

iij/u'rf. bf^rump pv^j ^hupp fn l^j*: jficlttre fiat jto muf~b nfight Mtt{^ imjrrr^mic ttf u^L 

It f^Et' it itjf rfiofiumf^nial ih^t ftf llnlfan f?i4JteT. 


effect more directly, perhaps, thtin finyotie else. 
The new forms of faith all agreed on one point: 
religious art, they daimed, tempted people tet 
u’CM'ship statues and pictures rather than Ccxl him^ 
self. Wherever the Hcfonticjrs won out, the Church 
no longer demanded the sacred .snhjects that had 
Ijccn the mainstay of met!leva) art. As a result, 
religious picrturos Ijeeame much less important 
than before, since painters had to turn to other 
s]ih[eets in order to make a living, Holbein, as we 
have seen, concentrated on portraits. In Ggitre 
206 we meet a different kind of rjew siihject. Tlie 
picture was painted in io67 l>y the groat Flemish 
master Pieter Bruegel, at a time when the Neth¬ 
erlands, under the Banner of the Fefommtion, 
was ftghting a bloody war of indiqiendence 
against Catholic Spain. It shows tlie Latul of 


Cockayne, a fool's paradise where we find tables 
always laden with tasty dishes, houses with roofs 
made of pies, and other winders, Bruegel, of 
course, wants to teach us a moral lesson, but he 
no longer needs religiou for this. The men under 
the tree are not unhappy sinners in the grip of 
evil; they couhl ac't as responsible liuman beings 
but. like most people, they are not wise enough to 
know what is best for them in the long run. By 
becoming slaves to their appetites, they have 
given up all ambition, all self-respect, for the sake 
of a kind of animal happiness: the knight ha.s 
dropped his Wee, tire farmer his Hail, and the 
scholar, on the right, has given up his 1xx>ks. ‘'Be¬ 
ware of the fool's paradise," Bruegel seems to 
say, "it’s more dangerous than hell because peo¬ 
ple fiAv going there," 
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I N ITALY, the home of the Catholic Church, the 
Reformation did not touch the artists directly. 
Yet there, too. the great crisis of faith had a deeply 
uiLsettling effect upon their work. After 1520, (lie 
couJidcnce of the High Renaissance in the almost 
divine piiwcrs of the htiman spirit was no longer 
shared hy the younger artists' to tlwnr, nmu 
seemed once agaht at the mercy f)f forces over 
which he had no control. So they Ixrgan to show 
the human Sgurc in strange new ways, tw isting 
it into ever more complicated poses and pulling it 


ont to lumatural height. Some of them even de¬ 
veloped a strange taste for tlie Late Cotliic. This 
disturbing plia.se of Ilalian art usnl to l>o liKiked 
down upon as the ’‘decay of the Ucnaissatice''; 
that is wliat the term Mannerism meant. Bui W'c 
now accept it as an important style in its own 
right, and the highly personal flavor of the bc.rt of 
the Mannerists seems particularly ejtciting to us— 
perhaps because we, too. no longer believe m fixed 
ideals in art. You can see the beginning of the 
new style fn the extraordinary Solf-Fortrait (fig¬ 
ure 236) liy a young painter from Parma callinl 
Paimigianiiio. it shows thrr artist exactIv as he saW' 
hijnsdf in one of those rmmd, convex mirrors, so 
that his liand liroks monstrously large and the 
wfalls and celling of tile room are bent into curs'cs. 
Why wa.s Pamiigianlno so fascinatetl hy tlrese 
distorted shapes? Was it merely scientific ciiri- 
osih\ or had he come to fed that there w'as no 
such tiling as a steady, "coneet" reality, tlmt 
eyerythhig depended on your personal point of 
view? 

In Pannjgianino''s picture the artist still faces 
the outside world, even if he does it "through the 


234. siccuLO i>£ 1 j/aimiate / tjfmiscapt. wuh tfie Story of 
Eurydir-(r / About 1553. Natiouiil Gallirr^*^ LoncIfSn. 

fifif thpam^ of FunnlgMiimo, u;5i/£r the 

Jrttwyifng Flemish* influettco 

Litter part of in 


£.33. Fovroiiviq / of a Vww/itft C-irf fr/iti/ilt Urau tn^^ 

V^ti CuUi^ry, FlDrcnce, PflnfmTTio anit it^re 
ihc firiyt Fiorefiii'TWf^ fo break auxiif from thr High 
style. Th£ fragflo^ Hdthdrimu hok of (hh( porfmlf lirrtfji at the 
atiisi** owrt mxtefij. 








256. pAKMicLy^iiso y Sdf-PifHmit / 1524. Kiiiiist}iist(irrisdM!S 
^tu.5eufI1, VienniJ. Wfre fhif^ **afiii-cUiJwiv(3^ spirit vhotir^s ttsvtf 
III titf rrit^ f 4iccpptm(;f «/ li'ftoi fw ^/a t^ie 

mhwtiTi hirf^ thts^ on/j Nufiiism fttt pfwirrcffil 

iff T&dtt^ ^gifn^ lOT), 


looking glass ” The early Mannerists working in 
Florence went even further; they depended far 
Jess on nature than on their own private worlds of 
dreams and visions. This is certain I v true of the 
drawing by Jajcopo dn Fontormo (figure 235) and 
of the Descent from the Cross in figure 239. 
which was done by a painter known simply as 
Bosso. The spidery, angular figures, their frenzied 
gestures and cxpressioiLS, the \veird, unreal light 
—all these give the picture a ghostly, frightening 
quality that is not soon forgotten. Rosso's men 
and women are no longer aetiiig, tliey are being 
acterl upon; their gannciits, and their very bodies, 
have tumetl liritlle, as though frozen by a sudden 
blast of cold. Nothing could be more remote from 
the Classical balance of tbc High Renaissance 
than this nightmarish, '‘anthCIassical" style. 

In Venice, Mannerism did not appear so 
quickly, but by the middle of the centuiy we find 
it firmly established in tiic work of Tintoretto, the 
most important Venetian master after Titian. His 
Presentatkm of the Virgin (figure 209) is less 
"anti-Classical” than Rossos Descent; the vigor¬ 
ous poses of some of the figures may remind you 


297 «;snLO umiKZiNO / Etnimotn of Tolgiiti ait^ Ititf Sdu 
/ \h<ml 1550. Uffiri GuLltry, KlRn.iK9e, Thlt midiy 
jHtTtfnit ttf fh# ivi/ip vf Dtiitr I ttf 

d 4hf iitt timpprofic^mblii 

air l!«HirY VlTI 228J. 


;23S. JlTAJi ojpiiET r Fmncii j / 1525-4^1. IIip Lcrarsre, 

The *'ititcmatUmid Coim F{>Jln?rt ihat edmt fu 
the f&tt\ tn iMmleti ettu'ii^r VUl ami in Fiorttnes under 

Citsinin 1| iiat'r existed cm'ii eetiier £n France^ m 

















239* / OetLviji i/ir Criwi / 1521, 

Pktiir« Cullcry^ Voltenu, Italy, commt^nt m% ftuHn^r 
/n tAlr gtmt phni^^ itwi of MoiiiH:rtsiJi, Rf>£ic» the 

tTstatic^ cisiottary HyJet wtis to hr^ mTTwif la its Jurihest 
limil.t hy El Or^€o (compare figuteA 210, i. 

dl Michelangelo, whom Tintoretto jidmiretl 
greatly. Even so, yon can feci the Maunerist spirit 
In I he ikIU perspective, in the unsteady light with 
its sudden bright flashes and deep, inky shadows, 
and in the agitated gestures of the figures as they 
watch the twelve-year-old Man' going up the 
steps to the Temple. What matters most to Tin¬ 
toretto is not the simplcv straightforward story 
from the life of the Virgin but the tense, excited 
air he has given to the scone, as if it were some 
tremendous drama. 



S^O, TiNTOHetTO ( th* Hritzun Srrppiii 

1576-Sl. Scudln U1S, llocco, VoiUtse, Muiij/ of thr pojufn tmn- 
reatn Miohelani^elo’t Lujct tii' 

steed of iudtoidual fi^4^s u« see tehirtinfi masses and o jlifik- 
erittg psttem of td^Muthu and shaitoii s- 


This style of painting fitted in well widi a ntw 
trend in llie CuUiolic world. In defense against 
the Re forma tiou, the Church had Iwgun t(» stress 
the Tnystieol and supemaliiral parts of religions 
experience. This Counter Reformation was at its 
strongest in Spain, and in Spain, tm, wo fittd the 
la.st anrt most striking of the Manuorlst painters. 
Me is known today simply as El Creco, “the 
Greek,” since lie came from the island of Crete. 
tILs stylo of painting, however, was formed in Ven¬ 
ice, under the Influence oif Tintoretto and other 
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m. J tjf ('Ifth Si^ai / Alioul 14. 

Mctiupuliliju Muiujuiji uf Art New ¥t>rk. fr&in 

tfw Hci:frhiru^n i/f Si, John ^hr u ec^ta^io ow 

fAfl thr* Sflul# if} the marttjred teinii jirj? in fobf^s, 

hf'fvn' fhr fjfjci 


KL ciiE€f> / Cardiital Nnio dn Guevtsm / ISOfl—1001, 
M<?b:<]ptjlitLin Museiuii of Art, New York. JC! onf^ fall^ 

tenffh portran ij a fmJij fri^h(cnmg pmure—frightening 
catm this wielrkr <j/ vmt nnriiOfitij seems i& ieme Atkd uijk- 
rriri^f, despite hit rohihf intrdigvnt dhirff.ei 


!Mi5. Aiic:i3tiDnLi)Q / S^timr^ier {vcg^^mfdc stUt tlfe m 

the shape of o hitst) / 15^^ ICiij[iE^hi;>;trrri^hc$ Miu^uiii, 
Vwrixiu. Ocjukk? tttw^cs sm:h ru ihis eptin^ ihe -Tfroir 

for ’^^Tf^’rn^T^V TCe met in Omc pninte^f mir~ 

of f^piirr 



mastct^p lie weui fo Spain ns a miilure artist and 
settled ir» the town of Toledo, where his first great 
sueeess was the A^immptiou 1 figure 210), of 1577, 
It shows the Virgin Mary being carried to Heaven 
after her death, hi the presence of the Apostles. 
The sudden fioshes of light and the euFiously un¬ 
real colon will remind you of Tintoretto, hut in 
spirit the work seems closer to Rasso s Descent. 
Tlere again we find the sharp-edged, ■‘frozen" dra¬ 
peries. tlie angular, franiie gestures, the drawn- 
out limbs. And El Greco handles space in an even 
more personal way tlian Rosso; he uses foreshott- 
eiuiig, but without perspective, so that we eaimol 
(cll from what level we are viewing iiie scene. 
Then, too, there is a good deal of modelhig in tile 
figures, and yet they' look like cardboard cutouts 
placed one over the other, svith no space hetw'een 
them. Thus El Greco makes it quite impossible 
for us to .separate the real from the unreal, the 
world of feeling froni the world we con sec and 
touch. 
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I T IS N'OT TO QEFINE tht Spirit of St Veil* 

teenlh-century art. We often speak of it as the 
Baroc^ue, but nobody seen^s to be quite sure 
what this means, or ouglit to mean. The word 
itself might be eampared to the term Gothic, 
which at one time meant simply tlmt Late 
Medieval art was poor, although it lias become 
thoroughly respectable since then. Baroque, 


too, started out as an insuitiiig tag for certain 
kinds of seventeenth-century art; l>ut Ix^iise II 
did not come into general use until recent times, 
its negative meaning lias not yet woni of! com¬ 
pletely. Quite a few people still fee) that it's all- 
right to call some se ven teen th-centuiy artists Ha- 
roi[ue but not others. In tins ljw>k we sliall be 
less cautious; we shall use Barocjue for the last 


24-1, CJknfKACd / IJehiii of a CHfing^ Painiing ■ r.iluce. tltimc. Shorihj WOQ„ (m-'li 

appeared in Ikime'- ihe fseJi^r (j^pitge 185}^ and the cdalUntx refifTtnu-r Aunihuli' 

Coffocci. Both ff^tt thai an mtufi dnnic efewr to lurture^ tnir approactied arf^i by ihidytug clasaiail aniitfuiiif 

tiTirf m Mkdielangelo, CftWgrtwi, and TiYian. 
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14S- cajwvaccio / The of Sf. I'lau/ / iW(M3l.. 

Sta. Marla dull Popolo. Romt?. Hero, ev^n mare r^iaFi tfi j%wrr 
24 ^^ ti U^ht a/iJiHf iftaf croiiifM a ser«F af dmm^ic «rcflffn 
/Jii all bodfj Corm^^ggio f^ir 

inUiiTtl cliBrai'ttr of 5t Faiitn lexpvtk’tit^H 


of tliti Rcnnissajice er^i (after Early Renais¬ 
sance, High Ktinais$aiH:?«. and Maimerism), jin^L 
as GtJlhic means the last phase o( Medieval art. 
If vou think of it like that you will understand 
more easily how 5 eventeenlh*<?entuiy art could 
lx^ as rich and varied as it was and yet liave a 
decide<1 eliniuctcr of its ovifrh 

In many ways the Barotjue age is a summing 
up of oU die different trends we have seen since 
the early fifteenth century. People were no longer 
so upset l>y the csciting new ideas and discoveries 
that had fwrought the Medieval world to an end; 
tivcv liatl learned how to live witli thein and what 

•F 

to do with them. Earlier, we had toiuid daring 


explorers like Columbus setting out to bring hack 
tln' ric'lies of unknown lands. These were now lol* 
lowed by cjolonfsts, such as tjio Pilgrim Fatlrers 
who settletl in New England in 1620. The coun¬ 
tries along the Atlantic coast of Europe—England, 
[lollond, France, and Spain—liad all gained im^ 
pn riant overseas territories anti gre\v more pros¬ 
perous and powerfid than they had been liefore, 
while Germany and Italy becarne less so. In the 
sciences, we no lotiger find all-around geniuses 
like Leonardo and Durcr opening up iif?w fields 
of knowledge all at once. They had taught the 
specialists how to use their eyes, hut it remaiued 
for the latter to describe the workings of nature 
in an orderly and sj-steniatic manner. So now there 
were men such as Galileo and Newton, who 
summed up the behavior of moving bodies in a 
fe\v simple laws that held good for every kind of 
motion, whether of the earth circling oiuond the 
sun or of an apple dropping from a tree. These 
import.\nt scientists of the Baroque age laid the 
Foundation for the technical marvels of our own 
day. 

The struggle between the Refonnation move¬ 
ment and the defenders of the old faith had now 
reached a stalemate, so that there was less open 
conflict llian before. Tlie Catholic Church, its 
strength revived by the Coimter Reformation, 
(XJuld fed secure once more, and the dty of Rome 
again became the goal of artists from all over 
Europe. They came, of course, to study llie great 
masterpieces of Classical Antiquity and of the 
High Renaissance; but they also learned from the 
Italian artists of thdr ovm time, and these, in turn, 
picked up ideas from them. Seventeen l!i-c«ntiiiy 
Home was a sort of melting pot of styles, where 
North uud South, past and present, flowed to¬ 
gether in an endless and liewildering stream. 
Everv visitor came awav from it with different im- 
pressions, yet the experience gave all of them 
something in common—enough, at any rate, to 
make us fed that the Baroque was an interna¬ 
tional style, however much it might vaiy from one 
placii to the next . 
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£10. CAHAVACnic* / '[tui Ctdling uf Sf. / Aliuiii 1397-9S, S -Liugi d^tFniaceal, Itmtie. iJutiiitt a/n/vetifdaij nutmo. 

thit teciiO (* fiUed wfih d^Vf* frcling. Whiltf tl^irJ.rf aiifiima aim Uiiinble “wiwii of the pivififo fii (.viiii'rtttf la Hif ni;tiiij 

dntfad gmu^) i^Ji //«? H*. eounuaialtn^ guniHre is Ihtmnud dtnrthj fmn CnHitinii^ ol ,\cliim I'fenff ITT'f, 











































24S rjiTt:ii / I'/in l>f t/if' r*/ Lf^nrijrpif^ / 161G. FjnnkuLLLkp Muiiiicti. 

iom a gvTAhf* ^frrrl frt Ai# Iwr^xntwiga ftvm J/*Tfr /n.' ^laei Lmmmh itt v-irW nt TiiUii imd 

/{£f|f/kcr| J63, l^iiX ^ ilutyc ^nn-r of Rulttii^ i>tuii 4 iyk\ 


4T tISITi 

247, JPETiHi P,KL% IIUBL^S / \Utth? rfit Mudicis, Qt^^^csl of Frants, Ltmting fpi / A\mii 10'2^ Fioakoijict. Mtinkfi. 

Ofl skttrhr.^ tiir/i ihi^ UK mtalt ^^cft "nirtJvk** of hir^O picmv.f, amt oft^n fm moff dnet^ ihctj dtw 

Etitirckj the nuifitcrit tFii;ii fuirnt in <3 i/uit'A, ifntutpnrvui ^^chnUifue ctf/priiny^ iht ptH m'Qep of Im momiUue 
















340 TftA^ Ukrs / Yfmkrt Hftnfp mu( F/li Sti Mdi^ppliini Vtus^'ifcni nf \rt. ’VinL Pu* 

tvrw ttii^tirrwr,^ itf fmmf'*‘rvii ht^ 251^ mi jm0} t thnat bi 

trYPfti* Jtic^l m ihh^, fhr dUiiliUt^ JirrMli uinw^t hiiitJ ihflu l/ic iri>^.* 









T he foreio: artists w1;o arrived in Rome 
toward iKe year 1600 found the Italians aU 
excited about a young painter from Northern 
Italy named Caravaggio, who had himseif come 
to the city only a low years lief ore. A look at his 
Cardstiarps (figure 250) will make you rcalLsn 
hoNV little his work has in common vt^ith the art of 
the Mannerists. Caravaggio had learned a good 
deal Froin the Venetian High Renaissance style 
(compare Bgures 167 and 168), ljut his own out* 



251. rrxKAVMvao / Cupid / AtK)U( 1602. Tenncrh- 

State* Bcrlii^ ^hU mischievouM fnpUi the 

pojfao 0f Afwr/ictungfto'# Vktuiy fytgpHL'ifti at Carava^ghx 
alsu haptiz*:d Minhclangolot &£dutvd fumvus 
tiiAlZn ftm ifus Micfisfnngeta ctih of cofViiirvatlcCi. 


£50.* CARAVACCJO / Tim Cord^^uirps / About l5S^5i Frlvute ColliicEJoiiH. S€e rrmini^ni in whtTt^ Caravuggkr 

painted this fitciorc soon t^ffor his drWt'a^ ipctf strurk hj tts hrighs cciZurj, ffiwi jjiojri:* u} ji as "iii iht' fFiomirr of 

of Giorfffoiic.** Our arttsf, hotocv«Tt must oho Iminf liripn^&cd u/ tdr^ f^orth Utdlsn masters sath as 

Sovoldo, tvhoso St. Matllww (figuTe 195) is jitaced m dose to as the cantsharps and shows a stmiLufif dramaUc lighting. 











252, onAno CKSTiLSsciii / Kcit an the Fltgh^ to Eg^pt / About 1050, KitosthistorisrfiM Muaeiifn, Viemm. Oiht of l/tt mutf 
appeaUiig Mnu;«fT of Comcags^, Ci/TitHeaihi carried tiie rieta fcaiitm to Horttutm Europe. This picture: differs g^Iif from 
fdder inteqrreuttwns such pa figure SM: the Hohj Femay reists tigpitttt a stark gray taoil; no tatgeb comfort them; Joseph 
has eoUapsed teith exhaustion. They are huruhte fdk who A W tf>e pUghi of afl the ^displaced persomT of ovr oixm day. 


look was naluralistic, wlikii means that be 
wanted to show the world just as he saw it in 
evei^’day life. In out picture he has painled some 
soldiers such as one might meet in any Roman, 
tavern, playing a ctooket! game of cardsi the 
young scoundrel on the right lias some extra cards 
hidden behind his back and is about to spring 
them on his victim, following a signal from the 
older mail. Will they get away witli this, we won¬ 


der, or is there going to be a fight? Caravaggio 
does not tell us; he only builds up the suspense. 
Clearly, there is no moral lesson to be learned 
here. At first people were shocked at this kind of 
suhject-^hey daimed it was neither noble nor 
beautifu! enough for a large painting. Yet they 
could not but admire the way Caravaggio had 
made the group come to life. Two things im* 
pressed them particularly: Caravaggio’s new sense 



CAJElHACCI / iMitduCape fvilh ifi£ 
Egijpi / About T600. Dori^ Kottie, 

Hfftt AnniFxiZe Juis cTtnltd a tmty cbmicol 
Ian “fTOPipiJM^cr* tJUHij p/ rmfuno whiiJi 

shaTss the pastorfd mfiod p/ Vene¬ 

tian Uind^ajWi (compare figtires ie7* ISSJ. 

















354. cuino arst / Auwra / About 1613-1614, Ceiltag ii«tw. Caauo Hospigllosi, Rome. T/it‘ art atodemtj of CjimMi-'i 
in Boiitgfw moducedanumfitfr af tait^rd jtainiett, of wham Rcttl hccame the mkm* fantoue. His Aurora cleatltf 
arlmmiiion ptr itte daaical ideoh of Faphm:l (acmpare figure lS3}, yel tfte onwliing motioTt U Bar<H}ue rather flwn liigli 
Amkii«»ncr m /ipirtt- Nor^ ire PMny be sure. avJoU Raphael t'.vef cftiBen dappled horses for ApoUo's ckaiiat. 


255. cuEHCiKO / Aurora / 1621 - 1623 . Ceiling fresco. Villa Ladovist, Ri^c- AkJutugh Cturratioi (oo. fvut studied at the Car¬ 
racci academy in Bologna, fill Atirora jfiouia vemv of the clasjirlmi of flfflf**. Tho tatter resetuhhs a frainid jilcfiitv fitoced 
otierhead; CtKTctno\ in contrasf, cawre the (rnitf^ ceilihg os welt as the w.-affe, using itH llte pprajKofiou irttlts of VeiKmew; 
I see figure nml Correggio f/SgHrtr iSS^ to argwe otcoy the digertmee iit^iMOcn iHirsfon oiuf realtly. 







































































25fl, AJiAM / Ijmdtc&pt: iciiA ttit: Temp^F oi ihc 

Sifci/( / At^oui 160b- Notionet Gallery, Fragiu:. A Cei™iii 
Hixd fn Jfoii/, frjliltFjTni.T luirtnoni^J laantj dppnwirJiFi m 
iuiuircapF ^idirtflrigr G^Tman, FUfnftslK VfmFfion, and the chis^ 
deal one of Aimibtde Cafititci 255}. 

2Si, PKTEU FAiTU Bixncss / Scrl/'Piirtfait a’flA isabctiii Braftt { 
1600^10. PinJiotlielc, Munich. Ihiseariy uxtrk iff the gretiieai 
FJptiiitlt J*flrf>(/ue ;iFiti(rr .rttlf futt a amoadt/ “UlizalKtiun' air 
that reciilts the ctcgftnf Yauug Man Among Huseti of Sioholat 
ittUiard f/if!wry 225}, 


55 S. pytTJUJ uiA / IJcf/ill o/ o Ctnling Presoo f i 63 l 3 > 

30. paUizzD BitrbMtrinl, Ronic. Wtth fW» ceifing-^.;/ tfe 

a«r Jterr tmhf a Ssnall njmcf-nomaji Baroque d^eoraiKsn 
reachei dn owtfppuimjig cfinuix. Yet, tiurvifijily, Piflfnj de- 
riwrrf his Srherne frtsiti fhe Fflmrac CaHenj f/Sgurtf 244 }. 
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of timing, winch let him catch his characters at 
c-tactly the right momenLj and his dramatic use 
of light and dark. He was the fimt painter who 
spotlighted liis pictures like a stage director, 
contruhting hrilUant highlights with sharp!)' out¬ 
lined, deep sliadows, tn order to make every face, 
every gesture as espressive as possible. 

In The Cfdling of Saint Matthew (figure 246). 
Caravaggio ha.s taken an even holder step: he 
paints a story fiiom the life of Chrisl as if it were 
happening right then and there in a Rtiman street. 
These men sitting at a table outside a cheap, drah 
tavern clearly belong to the same disreputalile 
class of soldiers us liic Cardsharps. Mattliew, who 
sits with this group, points que.siioiiingly at him¬ 
self as the Saviour approaches from the right with 
nne of His disciples. They' arc obviouslj- poor and 
humble people—I miIi of them arc liarcfoot, mid 
their simple dmss makes a strong contrast with 
the colorful costumes of the others. As Christ 

250. nTxn faci, itUbE-SS / Crueifitian Altar / 16211. ftoyd 
Mu 5 «nim cjf Fwiij Art*. Antwerp. Thi^ ti^sfuque nail ttum- 
fam iTiwri the Crtmfhdm Into a tceM nf dram^ic acihn. 

dtfrw ^ nt<mirni «JuiR ffu* Rorndn 

ccntimt^ picteef Chrht'* itiiA 4 iuricff. CArief emlureM th*! 
it;yjifnJ %LfUh ttiCfifW u/ufci iluf tfmf m t/rf tp 

teGisU f(^T T/iCTr u jnuM^ of light, fet fAni.it of 
iht Eftnix- nweaif fo th£ ceiifurkwi lAai Chrisi it the Af^psiw/i. 
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£B(X P4Vt uifsCNS / llet^ne FiMirmefft / About ISSiiL 

Kvn^ahbitBiaiies Museiim, VIeflDit. /n (Ait f^totcmgUf imtwi- 
pus ptclur#, Ifn! ngmg iirtist cctehraxet the heauf^ of (fe 
tiWMH u/umi fit fuel numeef tn 1^30 prwl utbp had bocomt his 
/Btortffl modf t. The pose U denoed from o paiotiog by Tffto- 


201. ANTjHjfrr Viix wen / fumes Stuart, Duka of l^winra / 
About 1605. Mvtroprilitan MuMum of Art. Nhsvf Vurk. Vpn 
Dyck, Rultetu most fmltiant pupil, lurked hi* masters viUdOy, 
This portnrti, dmm aftrr he fmd Mstikd bi England, breathes 
'’ebtss-roniteiduM' ele^anet tather than human tisirmth 


r^es Ills jirm in a beckoning gesture^ a golden 
beam of sunlight carries His call across to Mat¬ 
thew, It seems a perfectly natural kind of light, 
but tlie way it points at Matthew and lets the 
hand and faee of Christ suddenly emerge from 
the dark, gives it a symboUc meaning, loo. As a 
matter of fact, this Iwam is by far the most im¬ 
portant thing in the pichne. Take it away, and 
all die magie, all the espres&ive power, disappears 
with it. You will understand now bow Caravaggio 


could tnnislale an impnrtanl Bihlacai story such 
as diis iiito the workaday reality of his own time 
nnd yet fill it with the deepest religious feeling; 
it is his discovery of light ns a force that raises tus 
tavern scene to the level of a sacred event. 

Caravaggio's naturalism seemed less strange 
to visiting foreigners than it did to the Italians. 
But then the human, everyday approach to re* 
ligious suhjects had been familiar to Northern art¬ 
ists ever since Gothic times. While he was not 


no 









exactly a prophet without honor in his omt coun¬ 
try, it was in the Netherlands, in France, and in 
Spain that Caravaggio left the deepest intpres- 
sion. His ideas influenced all the important mas¬ 
ters of Baroque painting, even those who became 
far more famous than he did. 

The first of these, Peter Paul Rubens, w’as from 
Flanders, the soutliem part of the Netherlands 
that liad remained Catholic and under Spanish 
rule when Holland, the noTthem half, gained its 
independence. As a young man Rubenii spent 
eight years in Italy, eagerly studying tlie works of 
the great painters from the High Renaissance to 
his tiwn tlav. By the time he retunied home to 
Antwerp, he had learned very much more al>oul 
Italian art thatt any Northeni artist before him, It 
might w'ell be said of lum, in fact, that he finished 
what Diirer had started to do a hundred years 
earijer—to break down the barriers of taste and 
stvJe l>etween North and South, The wonderful 
Cnidiixion in figure 259 shows you how much 
Rubens owed to the Italians: lierc you find the 


powerful bodies of Midrclangelo and Raphael, 
the sparkling color of Titian, the sweep of Correg¬ 
gio, the naturalism, the drama, end the spotlight¬ 
ing of Caravaggio, along with a force of expres¬ 
sion that will remind you of Griinewald. The 
amazing thing about RubeiLs' genius is tliat he was 
able to digest all these different sources so that w'c 
don't even kuow they arc there unless we make a 
special point of looking for thorn. If he Ijoitows 
the “words” of other artists, he gives them a iievv 
sound and a new meaning, so that they become 
part of his own personal “language.” And ^^'hat an 
exciting, colorful language it is! For Rulrens, noth¬ 
ing ever stands still; all hls forms are alis e with a 
flowing, swirling movement that sweeps tluxiugh 
the picture like a windstorm. A Rulwns scene is 
never complete in itself—it spills over the edges 
of the canvas on ev'eiy' side (Just compare his Crtf- 
with the one by Mantegna in figure 134). 
The idea of composing pictures in this way came, 
i>f course, from Correggio, but Rubens carried it 
a great deal further, “After all," he seems to be 




262. wenstt i-AiJi. avatiNS / Chaik for a fif’ure in ‘The Carden of LowT / About 1633. Stadol insfituto, FroiiWurt. 

263. PCTD I'AVI. nuMss ( The Carden of Lo^ / 1632-34. Tlie Pradlo. Madri<L Itcre poy* perhaps liu /inert (Wb- 

irtr tv tfte ideamres of life, //(i rieldy dressed \fOutig couples so naturalli/ tvtfh tl$e asaaubJng ciipUis ihttt itp can no 

longer distingaislt and realUy. letiick eijen TOiatK whom Ruhem admired so mud*, rwttr tiwrgcd so comptetfly. 












284. jAcow / Thf fottr Ettingciist* / About 1620. 

Tbo I^uvTff, Farts, jmdacTu. next M /tu^tens fbe tnMt impor¬ 
tant mastrf «rf the Flemish Btitoqusf, rn-pcr ttctit to Itnly: ytf. 
Of thi* ptettiK thoua, his art fl# rjtuWt fi> Onf ntalhtn vf 
Caraiiaggla ui tf does to thr rtputctKe of nui;f7Li. 


telling ui, *'In tile real world tliexc are no limits to 
space or time; life as we know it means change, 
i;noveitieiit, action. Why should things be diff CTOnl 
in the world of ait?” 

We can see all this even better in figure 247, 
which is a small sketch for a very large painting, 
one of a series Rubens did for the Queen of 
Frxmce, It shows her arrival in Marseilles (she 
was Italian and liad cHnne to France by Ixiat), Not 
a very exciting story', you might say—but Rubens 
lums it into a glorious spectacle of a kmU we 
have oever seen before. As tile Queen walks c!o^vn 
the gangplank, die winged figure of Fame ^ing 
overhead sounds a blast on bis trumpets, and N'ep- 
tiine, the god of the sea, emerges from the deep 
with hi.s fish-tailed crewi they luive guarded the 
Qutjcii’s ship during her joumey, and are over- 
joy'cd at her safe landing. In this festive scene 
every thing flows together: heaven and earth, fan¬ 
tasy and reality, motion and emotion—even draw¬ 
ing and painting. For in our sketch these hvo liave 
become the same thing, Rubens could not plan 
the design of tlie picture without thinking of iiglit 
and color from the very start, just as in real life 
there are no forms apart from light and color. It is 
this unified way of seeing tliat makes liis work, 
and Baroque art iu general, so cUficicxit from all 
earlier styles. 


265. icENinuc~E / The CaUing of Sts Matihom / 

J62L CemtraJ Ut£i>chu Whih the pUture dearty rir- 

riEfj from Corfiva^ia^ (t suggesti meTnofiCi of Mormits- 
witP (comjwe 230J, and the liead vf the 



2&6^ AQniAKNT i(ROUwe:w / A Tavern / Abf^ut 1630. 

PJnnkoTht*k. MuTiKih, Here the carddiarpa gf fmoe 

aomc tg bloit^ tul tkit dujntis yrc mev Ihitch %i^hom 

OFtist hm ix-irJr on Jji/f hardly sympathetic 

eye. Suf^i pitturrm ioeto popuhsrin hfdlt lldland and Ftmden, 
















207. fti;«nn,wirf / Sfnry ««/ Apt / I»12W ^fua^ Ojginifii'Jwy. Prifljt BtiJ!r;t»fH. Hmjwiurt' itf 

"«< irpifl/ fh*- fini»»iil i^ak* ftf hfrn IN a /iKPiiufi wtrTJ* IV*#! (JwMwiip wttow, f/pii wvtd 
ffofi/fns* nr I'ultt uuil tfnrt. rfir imlirn't-^imfHiri vf Vatutii^ia U)M>n tiw 
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26S HttAiuttANUT / Tftr P^Wi / Ahimi lB?il Th? FriL-ls Collpcfiiii^, Vctst Vnfk Camff^rrd to ^tirft 

t'critf BitlMninV thU rtmim mrirt iij- td/li ft* tuhthffj fijf dliri rli’rjgh. KtfrH/- 

Np J>r ft] n riiUr ijr^ |raiPuildi»l hr^f^-thti ftgftf* f/ii.^ P»NH«lp *pwiti fJw ip/ ^«iirif' bjij^ 



















VM |\s sriii;N J Tli*^ of 1P^^K^435 KiJksniuwiinjj 4m£tcfrrlm. .4jniPN^ Duirh 

fiv/r4fiT4 <pf daihi fi|p, nfi/p(' n» Mtutrjf-^iii rt^iwrm^T /rfft ^tuit hm 

aUii Ivfff ftpi huu kh rrmt^rEJ^^^i a jHindvr hrlf^ fnp hi¥ i-rd'lt •fiErit^^n 



















E70. |<V VETHMEEA / Tlw ifj f/i> / AbiJlil i<IS5'70. Konffthi^cin^-biW Must?iimg (/n- 

flkt! Vvrtnmt fwd m? iSitf^ iftirrymlkT- lt(* Iff dn ^tif irrdcri, ftf hmuUfut \htipi** fjiwj cpf- 

(ijtt t^vtr^ed ihrifugh i/ie uitian c*/ lights To us^ hr wcfin iiioif a/ hII n/ riwiir 









i!71,272. luti / Thf Women of the Otd Men't Htmtc ai ttaarlem, aiut Detail} IWJ. Frant Ilats Miutruin, 

[ioarlciR. in cotamsi to tfte et?lor md tndtitniOnt of Vtmlccr Roinp f/^ur« the Ian Ui-orict of flab hove on tuitfuritij of 
mood and a doptU of inMght \tito iiufftCTi ednttactet tuMched atd^ flio Ftomburttfr of the and iGfdf'e fHre pa^jS* fftO, 
fSJ J. llala imt motf. (/ion 60 iffant old idJud fur did ffiit nMtgnJficifnf groiifr jxnrfrait. 



W HILE RUBENS became the most famous artist 
of his tunc in the Catholic half of Europe, 
tile first great painters of the Protestant world ap¬ 
peared in llolland. As a wealthy nation of mer' 
chants and seafarers, proud of tlidr hard-won 
freedom, the Dutch developed such an appetite 
for pictures of themselves and of their way of 
life that their artists had quite enough to do even 
withoirt working for the Church. In fact, Holland 
probably had more painters, and more art col¬ 
lectors, tlian any other country during the seven¬ 
teenth century. Pictures were as popular then as 















movies or sports are today, so that mimy Dirtclj- 
men wore lured into becouiing painters by hopes 
of success which all too often failed to come true. 
At times even the greatest artists of Iloihuul found 
UiemscIvGS suddenly giit of favor with the public 
and hard-pressed for a living. Actually, this 
boom only lasted for about lialf a centurj', but 
these years are one of the most important chap¬ 
ters in the history' of painting. 

Not many Dutcli painters traveled to Rome. 
However, in the early years of the centUT)' there 
were several who did. They arc kiiown as the 
Utrecht School, after the iiame of their home 
town. In Rome, these men were so impressed with 
the style of Caravaggio that they looked at little 
else. The Calliti^ of St. by fJeudriefc 

Tcrbnigghcn (figure 38o), the most talented mem- 
lx:r of thti group, is a dirt^tt echo tjf Caravaggios 


version of the same subject; the naturalism, the 
light, the “timing," all remind us of the earlier pic¬ 
ture. These were the things Terbrug^cu and his 
friends brought home \vith them to Holland, for 
other painters to see and get excited al>aut. They 
thus became the connecting link hetween Cara- 
vaggio and tlie great masters oi their own coun¬ 
try, who knew Ijctter than they did how to pul the 
new Italian ideas to work. 

This is U'hat lias happened in the wonderfully 
lively portrait of Vfmker fkmp etiif Hb Stveet- 
hROTt (figure 249), which was done by Frans 
Hals, the leading painter of the town of Haarlem. 
It is hard to imagine Titian^s young nobleman or 
Holbein's George Cisze wanting to have himself 
shown like this, dritildng and carousing; j-et the 
young Dutch cavailer of our painting did nrjt 
mind posing as the main figure in a gay tuvom 


273. itL'MiiHAMiT / Tim Atiatumy of Dr Tutp / 1632. MiturllsKuis, TlMf T/troUjj/i tliu pfehm, fint mamtTrtenUii 

^foup portrait. RetttbrOfull eslaitlishcii hitnatif br ABirtct^uti. It t/totus ct publie fterfonmatCn l>y the ^reat 
KHUift a fiat. 01 a ttffji n} auiinmtf-bt'fOft the meHilmtA of f/«r «ur|;<ctK[s ^uiitl TiVt> of (Wi (ai thr top aud rlir «xra<)»r 
fritf nrrp acftfi’d .lomruhot ttinr. frntiuknrtfig flu* orl^nar 
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scene. Apparently he wanted liveliness rather 
than <lignih% and Frans Hals has given him more 
of tliat than even Caravaggio could have done. 
Everything here is keyed to the mood of the mO' 
ment: the laughter, the raising of the wine glass, 
and—most important of all—the way the picture 
is paiuted. Frans Hals works in broad, tlaslung 
strokes of the brush, never really ‘^flntsliing*" any 
of the details, so tlmi the completed picture keeps 
the freshness of a first sketch (compare the one by 
Enbcns, figure 247). We can almost see the artist 
battling against time, making every split second 
count. How happy he would have been witli a 
inoclem camera! Or so, at least, it seems to us; 
actuallv it tofjk Frans Hals hours, not minutes, to 
do a life-sixe painting such as this. What matters 
is that he vi'aiits us to ho dkl it in tlie wink 
of an eve, 

Fran.s Hals was among the most prosperous 
portrait painters of HoUaiid, but as he grew older 
the public turned away from him, and he found 
himself “out of fashion.*' A similar fate fell to 
KcmhranclL, the greatest genius of Dutch art. In 
figure 274 y()u see one of his earlier pictures, done 
ill 1633. soon after he had settled in Amsterdam. 
For almut a decade, it was the heiglit of fashion 
for the wealthy people of this great seaport city 
to have (liclr portraits paintc'd by Rembrandt (see 
figure 273). I le Itlmsclf, how'ever. was more inter¬ 
ested in religious scenes, of svlucli he rlid a great 
many, although for private collectors rather than 
for churches, Tlie snlijcct of ours is Chfvit in the 
Storm on fhc Lake o( CitlHee, Here Rembrandt 
comes close to Rubens: the forces of wiud and 
water are clashing so fiercely tliat they alino.st 
seem to merge into one, crushing the boat he^ 
iw'ecr them, For the Dutch, who often knew the 
threat of the sea from personal esperience, as sail¬ 
ors or as JowLmd dw^cIters, this scene had a very 


376, itE^fuiiAMn' Ciiriit Frmchirtg ' Alunit 

This print (tir wd ihv ttum suhite mootl 

of the urtift"* tmlura ^vorlt. Si/imi* of l/ir ftroph fMimltif; (ct 
Chtiid afr tuned an vnidah ftvmhrandt luid fmtut in the fJiHm 



£74. ■ Chrii^ iti ifir $iorm nr; l^kr of {•aUlet? 

I633i Isftlkjlla Stewart CiirJnrr MidKCiifii, Bi>stcin. Ker com- 
m€ni hcli>iCr Much oj Bentbmmi^s ii-£>rS: iNsfurc if 650 ihoKx 
the /nocrmflfsf trpiii ^/rat^JEffir cf^nJnwfJ wr think 

f?f ihr Firrtirr of Boojqtu^. 



HKMBitAMbr , C^irwf Crtfnj-jng tiw Cnm iptd 
f/miuibu) / Abfkiii IG35. Ponnrrly Knp^l 2 ^stIchJsabIlH^ 1 t^ Ikrrlin 
flgqjfi ici«? sec a ^riritiisi7y of ocfffwi wu/ 

coTivtfvjf^d hj by ralftfifio light 

fmd dork, flnrf hfj o drati^ flmf bur^t ffUwt. 








direct hearing on their daily lives; they could 
easily imagine themselves in the same Jxiat with 
Christ, especially since Rembrandt has painted a 
fishing boat of the kind actually in use during 
those days. And the foUow'ers of Christ are p 45 t as 
frightened as ordinary men (one of them is even 
feeing seasick). But the most remarkable thing in 
the picture Is the light, which reveals the entire 
scene to us in a single flash, as though it came 
from a terrific bolt of lightning. This is Caravag¬ 
gio’s dnunalic timing again, put to work by 
Rembrandt and raised to a new pitch of excite¬ 
ment. 

As Rembrandt grew older he ]>ccainc less and 
less interested in scenes of violent action. Instead, 
he gained a new insist into the drama of people's 


tlmitghLs and feelings. The Polish Rider (figure 
268) was done some twenty years after the Chrisi 
in ihe Sform, in this more personal style. We do 
not knosv for sure whether the rider is Polish (the 
title was given to him later), only that he is 
dressed in a strange. Eastern-looking costume. 
Nor caa we tell exactly what meaning Rembrandt 
had io mind for him. allhottgh we can make a 
pretty good guess. Like Durer, Rembrandt was a 
maker of prints, so he probably knew and admired 
the famoius eirgraving, Knight, Death, and Devil 
(figure 21$), The Polish Rider is another “Chris¬ 
tian Soldier,” bravely riding through a perilous 
worldj but here the dangers along the way, and 
the goal as well, are left to our imaginaboii, 
instead of being spelled out as in Durer’s print. 


2^. DE^cBnAKirr / Sejiil dtu/ Davtd / Al»iit JOfll). Mauritiimis, Tfte Hague?, Hi* hteaillh and freedtm at the 

tmuhumrkjierv rtKalLi the taie itorfc of Titim (figtites ISO. I9l}. Rettihmtuit's aae of Jitwiah nuulcta in part from a 

liiuirr for “aitthentieity’ {compaip figure f^Dj bnl gluo from the spetied sijiiificlh^ h« felt far a peaplr In wboj# faces Iw nrod 
fti^ apirituiJ heritage as well as the sii§ertngs of ^ gfcai past. 







£7^. iLEMuiuNlrt / Pottmli j About 166^ Municipul Muifcuii]. Brunswick, C^nnsny.. Ite /^ri (tiiv i/irurs. 

fhowi^d a ^mwmg &w&Ten^u of Hemit^'JfoncL^ ait, Hew Ji^ Jias ptrfferw^if of tar a family portmit of mow thon 

o aetitunj before (-setf figure He w/to aiuiebed the gjoldon-hTOe^n tonvof hh pictura^ with bright greens ami utiirA 
he ^Fpread fti heacy yet smTtohnw tmn^FpnreTif! Itt^ers o^ahist the darkness of the bapJtgivTTpTirl 


The gloomy landscape and the soniLer colors sug¬ 
gest that our "Joiight" is not having an easy time; 
his serious, alert glance also tells us of tmseen 
dangers, w'hile the determined set of his mouth 
makes us fed that he will face them with courage. 
If Christ fn the Storm made luj tliink of Rubcus, 
The Polish Rider reminds its of Giorgione and 
Titian, Like tlicm, Rqmhraiid.1 has now become a 
poet of light and color, a maker of moods rather 
than of stories. And yet The Polish Eider remains 
ii Baror|ue picture, Giorgione {figure 167) respects 
the limits of his canvas, he makes all his forms 
stay within the frame; with Rembrandt, on the 
contrary, the frame does not hold anytliiog in 
place. His horseman is merely "passing through" 
and will soon Ije out of sight. And since he moves 
In the same direction as the light in lire picture, 
we almost come to fed that the light is a kind of 
force which helps him nlong. The language of 
Rembrandt s late style, then, is not so different 


£70, p&siniA>w / Setf-F^ortmU / Alxiut ld6f). Tlic Ivrugh 
Bccfixe^ Iwcrnwriod, London. Thwu^mst hh ttfe^ Hcmhrdndt 
his «iru?n faeorUe modeL hio other pamier hitnseif 

so comptetaiy in hU ^•Sf-ptrrtmii$. Thk emmfdH etmhftaei 
^ent dignity with eimptr dkeetnets 















ifiO. LjindxcaiH: / Atiotit UfBzl CEitkuy, Flortsnce. Thi.t hf^ greftf- 

CM Driltii cf the e&rty scv^tteenih cmtUMf^ rtcalt» th& gr&mktir of Pmter En^gd t^ee page I5S}a;& wcU m f^*c 

i^rdiNaflC Itghttng of Eemhramh fst-B figJiTe 2741 Rem^mndf mlmtred the sornheF poetic geniuAof %cghets: he prohaht^ owficd 
ihi$ parturulcr picture end mmj odded (Jie figures at die tower hft. 


from limt <if Rubens after aJl; lie just uses it to say 
other things, 

The magic of light plays an even greater part 
in the religious works of Rembrandt's old age, 
such as the unforgettable Sawl and Daokf (figure 
277), The Bible teUs us tlmt after his victory over 
Goliath, David was taken into the royal household, 
but that King Saul grow jealous when people 
praiset.] the young hero more highly than liim. 
One day, while David was playing the tiaip, he 
suddenly hurled his spear at the boy. Here Js a 
subject ready-made for Rubens: what a splendid 
action picture be would have made of it! Rem¬ 


brandt, on the other hand, shows us not the story 
itself but the meaning behind it. His Saul is not 
simply the %'iclim of an evil passion, but a sad and 
lonely mail so overcome with feeling that Ire for¬ 
gets all about his royal dignity—be uses a curtain 
to wipe away his tears. What is it, we wonder, 
that moves him so deeply; has David s plajong 
filled him with remorse at his gudty droughts? 
Or is he mourning the loss of Ills own youth, now 
that a new leader lias arisen? Whatever it U. 
David remains ejuite unaware of it; he is just a 
young musician busily plucking his haip. Rem¬ 
brandt's attention and sympatliy are centered on 
the unhappy king. Tlirough the wonderful play of 
light on Saul's face, he tells us all He has learned 
in his lifetime about the strange ways of the hu¬ 
man spirit. 



281. )AV VAM COVEN / fort (»i If Rloer / J844. Museum d| 
¥mc Arts. BcstoiL St'e eomtncnts on facing page. U moA Vjjti 
C ufjTdTi wlw dt^evtered the pictorud of the DiitrA ccmi 

fryflde. ujit/i ITS and /orTfriin^ 

dtieA refleeied (n uiut caruiU. 










Faiiitlng.s like this demand a lot ol thoughtful 
attention if we want to undei'stand them com¬ 
pletely. At any mte, most of the art buyers of 
Holland found them too difficult for their taste. 
They much preferred pictures of familiar things 
and experiences, such as the Port on a Rioer by * 
Jan van Goyen {6gure 281), with its view of a 
dbtaiit town, its sailboats and windmills. There 
is nothing ranarkaltle about this scene—it might 
I)e almost anwljcre along the Dutch coast—and 
people lov^ed it just ln:;cause they knew it s<i well. 
Von Goven, however, is less interested in the dc- 
tails dian in die special mocid of these low-l)'ing 
""iietiiCT laticLs"^ tliut are always at the mercy of 



2A1. jACfin van iieisDAEL / View ef Haeriem / Alhjut J 6 T 0 , 
Formerly Sliitc Museums. Berliu. The^ landsaape the 

tow hotizim vf Vm HotjetCt p^iur^s btif etmaek a very dif- 
feivni mood through the dramatic^ uHnd-suiopf jifj/ the 
(ftreuks of ntrdi^if and 


3Si5_ j AGDH VAX nuiMDAEi. / 77i^ Jpieldi Craf^tjiiril Abuul 1655 PStture Cullerj, Dj^sdia:i- Sft? im 

The taiutscape wUh riiiri* i# d choractefi^ic of BarDtiuc ait, for it Invelaen on of 

rrjirt in ifj wnrfrti: the tost gufricn oge of Greece and RoTne. tehiie Ruiadaets meiik'ciil min in vtorfu- 

cotmtnj U a ^tUn feminder tfml Alt h Vnnitti 













\^Tnd aiid water. Ilis vast gray sk)' seems calm 
enough, yet it holds the threat of those same forces 
whose fuTvwe hod seen tmlcashed in Rembrandt's 

m 

Christ in the .Stonn, 

Like so many artists of seventeenth-century 
Holland. Van Coven was a specialisir most of his 
works arc landscapes of the type we have just 
seen. Other Dutch landscape painters favored 
different nioc<1s and different kinds of sconces. 
Figure 2S3. The Jewish Ctat>e\jard, is by the most 
famous of tliem all, Jacob van Ruisdael. Here 
the forces of nature are again the main theme, 
although the setting is frankly imaginaiy. The 
thunderclouds passing over the wild and deserted 
countryside, the ruined building, the rushing 
stream that has forced its wav Iwtw'een the an¬ 
cient graves, all help to create a mood of deepest 
gloom. Nothing endures an this earth. Ruisdael 
tells US; time, wind* and water will grind it all to 
diLSt—not only the feeble works of man but trees 
and rocks as well. He must Imve fell that way 
about his own life, for he has put his name on the 
tombstone nearest to us. 

Another group of specialists were the "painters 
of things,*' wliose w'orks we call siil] lifes. In 


figure 284 you see a very fine one by Willem 
ClaeS 2 Hcda, painted in 1634 Earlier masters 
had been interested in things, too (look at Hol¬ 
bein's Ccorge Qisze, figure 205), Intt only as part 
of a human subject. then, did the Baroque 
painters regard still lifes as good enough to put a 
frame around, and how did the)' decide what to 
put into such pictures? In our paintiug. the silver 
dish and die great gloss goblet are fine and ex¬ 
pensive pieces, interesting in themselves; the oys¬ 
ters go with the wine in the gohlet. and the lemon 
goes with the oysters. Are we perhaps meant to 
wonder why this elegant lunch was left uneaten? 
Tile silver tlish lias been upset, and one of the gob¬ 
lets is broken, hut the arrangement as a whole is 
too tasteful and well balanced to fit any kind of 
a story. What really "explains" it is the artist's 
interest in light and its reflections on these varied 
surfaces. It is this that stamps our still life not 
only os Barorjue but as Dutch Baroque of the 
IGSO's. Compare it with Rembrandt's C/irist in 
the Sform of 1633: it may seem hard to believe 
tliat two paintings so different could have any¬ 
thing in comm on, yet tlicy share a peculiar silvery 
tone—the light “feds" the same in both. 


wTLxj^iwi cLJk^sE. [[CDA / Siffl/ Lr/f / ]6S^. Boyinans 
RwttodLim. Se^ ircpmmimf o/jotw:, Tim r/ri^ffw i^f tim 
^hanzfnvt ^iU W/tf* ffli ihU typv U ca/Jffjf} Cflii he f<Hind 

In wrii ilcermh^fk's Family Poctmit ^4}t 

which n tubb wMh food arui drink. 


SS5. jAf^ DAVtD^ tUiiiM J Fht^f Ufe / AbiiHt 16^. 

OitinnL fm ^ Ufe the mTntr 

iJTtijrf we (ipew 447^ mEft apitenl k 

fU}i vfdy tli^ fioh verietif of ^Impn^ atut ccim JjhI Bcroqim 
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2B8. jAv / Hw Girl uJfi’A d tlut / Atjhiui I60<). Gsilkn' of Aitu IVxishiEij^tan, D. C. (MoLkiu 

QilUi^tioitJ rfiM «iif|r picfa/^c. ^hijwn in abtmi the t*ze of flw vnfrumi ii (i fascirmting^ of the itntute 

of U^hi and Ffjf effect oti co!or mai farm (note how the hi^htisrhh are tenttered a® nUvicninf^ "^dTopU^jT). 
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SJ87. iJEi^ou vKLJk-£Qv.Ez / Tfiit SuTT^ndrf of Bredd / I534<ia- llitfr Bmdcp. Matlnd, of 

Hi Itud ttecoTJK famous bcc^auw p/ f/i^ S|unuri^i ipitran/ his foe. V^taz^uoz 

has done fitl! ftalit^o to |/if uesrasion im this moHeHtj of fignTcs ogoHist a lY^st of htuheafte. 




































tiiEnn / Tftif &f iimm / IfWs® The Ptnilu^ Maihiri In mruff?^ 

picc^ of hi^ tstr ifrFWW, njHitnw'.i jtf^lrndid jwrtrtiftutr wdh a ptH^try of *tru/ uhiid^ 

that ^Iwm Itt* kiurfiip with tiic bejt of thtr OuUh ganrc fxiiniorat (comifatw figunet WO, 2M). 














i^iJi5SiN / J7w? .4/ic/ir^rfc:ni i>/ the $ahhw Wnjiirri / ITOO-^'^T* Mi-tnji>f>lHttn Muipeum <if Ajrt, N^vt^Yorlc, 
FofiAstn, who more ai home in lUihj than in Fmiwc, Iwcamo the greattpsi g^iOfriim of the clasidcal Inutithm 
d Haroriue worid—a iradHion rvuthifi^ hnoh from Hcfii and the Cittfottd fltfplrfjri and drt» 
















G£HATtD TETOOttcii / Tiw Concmt / AlwMt t05i>-6<J, 
PormerJv State MuseuinSp Berlin. In rendJc/niii' th^ x^jceri of 
silk or (ijF Qf vetr^f^, Tufhorvh iuid fio Hmh^ /nr 

uats no mtf & af The Cnncfiil iiho impre^es 

wUh (U b&kttcrd dMgn tkif of ift mottd 


±iil. TEiuKiTti3! Th^ GrtmlcT^ i^’4mTiJy 

1B35—Ffirmf^rly Stale ^tuseuTn^ Berlin It^i tt&tn 

tmincd m n paMcr of hir hfir {cotnfWO figure S6G); 

f}fi^ here^ insirad of lellitig, a (ir fHi* 

nvjfM thv jJfMJf mth A^rimunw difiif tnjmitmhff 


Before- we leave Holland let us have a quiclc 
look at the genre spectalisis, the painters of daily 
life. The Eve of Saint Nichotas by Jau Steen (fig¬ 
ure 269) shows a family at Cliristmas time. Nicb- 
olas has just visited the children, dealing out toys, 
candy, and the traditional Dutch bonoy-cake; 
every'body is having a fine time except the bad 
hoy to the left, who lias received nothing but a 
birch rod (for punishment) in his shoe. Jan Steen 
has told this story' with great relish, cmbi'oidciing 
it with all sorts of warm Human touches and de¬ 
lightful details. It all looks very' much Hke the 


292, vmiMEEH ■ TjIw / About 1066, IUjk:(i4:iu^i?uiUv 

AmKtcrdoHi. Of oU Vtmiee/* picttire^, (hh unc ihe mmi 
***iiO(LfTn“ The inierloTrking af ^hapc$ is so precise ^ so darhigfy 
tjripivil, tluit its closest relatives vmtfd seem fo iK’ iri ttemtieth- 
reniiity rather ihau iii art 











293. FABHttitfi / Self-FortmU / Abwl JG43, Pma- 

IcfltHffkp Mutiich. pioa# gifttfiJ u^/id dkd 

Dclfi tit ih£ ^ig*i n/ tttw of VriTnw^r- ThU pic- 

^urr, idtfwtigh ftiU ck>^e tQ Bmndmuuit. ai^oady ihams ^i4j 
Uidividtiid gttjk. 



294- mfico v Ei-AM fflfga / Jliz Water Carrier af Seville / About 
1519. Wellington Museum, Loudon. (Ciuwu copyrighl re* 
served.) W/tCrt he pamted thu the ^O-ytmr-ald Vdbs- 

had never seen mk ongimri htj Carat^ggtG: yet 
he pmped all the r^viitiab of tityte 


205. E^WkSvjm* PE wnre / interior of a Chiirvh / 166 &\ Ek>) - 
jFiafist Muwma, Flrmcrdam. cAprch ^ftpjrlfiri were 

ana of the many ffpitc^ fit-idtr in Z^rfcFi painiing. Thh exampW 
shofi-s on ^iTicig^miTy vlcui aofnhining featnree from sevend 
(tEiflWugj Of IP yield the richer fnlctriTlity of tight and diode^ 



296. piET^H iiii HOOCH / The Young Mother AUdut iSSO, 
Fotnirrly Stato Muficuiua, Berlin. M Lest, the 
of De livoch httx;e tlte jaiue cmL Jt^eady Hgfki find xotm of 
the same geametrie of order uie ^tid 6i Vermeer^ hui 
Et>idi ^eoter empbash on de^tYipfiOTi and yentinierif 




















scene that is still acted out in oiircnvn homes every 
year. Few artists can malre us feel the pleasures 
—and pains!—of family celebrations quite so well 
as this one does. 

After the cheerful din of Steen’^s Christmas 
part^'t we are struck by the silence and order of 
The Arfisf in hi$ Studio by Jan Vemteer (figure 
270). Buth pictures were done about the same 
time—in the L660’s—but this only helps to stress 
the basic dilference between them- Steen, the 
storyteller, has the vivid sense of tinring we know 
from Frans Hais. Vemieer, in contrast, shows us 
a timedc-ss "still life^ world, where nothing slirs, 
not even the figures. And yet, strange to say, they 
do aot look at all frozen; it is rother as if this 
room, and everything in it, had been gently lie- 
calmcd by some magic spell The cool, clear day¬ 
light filtering in from the left provides all the ac* 
tion there is, and all that is needed, as it glances 


off the moders bright blue gown, sets the brass 
chandelier aglow, or settles in tiny, dew-like 
’‘droplets** on the curtain in the foregroiuid. And 
now we realize the meaning of the spell; it makes 
us aware of the miracle of sight. Looking at diis 
picture, \ve feel as if a vail had l>een pulled from 
our eyes, so tliat ever^^thing shines witli a fresh¬ 
ness and beauty we never knew before. In his 
early years Vermeer bad learned a good deal from 
the paiiiteis of the Utrecht School: tlirough 
theni, he owes a debt to Caravaggio, But tljc 
quiet perfection of his style reminds us of some- 
thiiig else—of I luE>ort and jan van Eyck, tlie first 
great “discoverers of reality." In one sense, Ver¬ 
meer completed what they had begun: vet he is 
also an important discoverer in his own right. 
Neglected until quite recently, he seems today 
far more modern in spirit than any other Dutdi 
painter of his time. 


29T^ fuakciscu he zuhbaeax / A fn Ffti^er / 

About Mayouid Cailer)^', Lontlou- /ii Ziif^artiJiv the rnme 
Influence that ijispfTed the tv^yday of the 

Velazquez (figure 294) gace nse to uti art cf mttUtr 
and exalted feeltns^ 


£98. jU&tfE dlBEn^ / Tiw Afirr^yrcAmi ol Sj. 

1689. The PrnJa, Macbid. hr. j^wni of hia Iffe 

in Naples, Ritwra here tininUiakfildtj Spanish^ both in 

hix ^lujfuin types and in the directness 

lehtch renders physical 
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m^OQ ^TELdWGQy^ / Jn/ariLg Car/oi / About 1625^ The 
Prado, Mndrid. ThU ptrrirmt^ painted not oftet fw had 
settled iff Sfadfid^ still h^x ths rZfiirn ihr jifucjxe nrp 

rtro/jf^n %if ti^ht md d*adc^ end the satemn di^nii^ ef thr iirtiif « 
S»HM///riri uroTiiU ise^ 3B4}. 




I s ALL OF sEvicxTEiLNTii-cEXTUBy art, there was 
orilv one oilier paiutcr as completely devoted 
to the woiiders of seeing os V^ermeer: Diego 
Veloiquez, the greatest master of ihe Spamsb Ba¬ 
roque. He, too, hud iieen uifliienccd by Caravag¬ 
gio (figure 294); after he was appointed! court 
painter to the Kiug of Spain, he came to know 
Rubens and studied the works of TitiaiL His ma¬ 
ture style, however. Is unlike any of these. It can- 
no more be “explained” thait that of Vermeer. 
Most of Velazque/ w'orks are royal portraits that 
had to foUuw set patterns (see flgiue 299), but 
everj' once in a while he would do a picture en¬ 
tirely on bis own, such as The Maids of Honor of 
165(> (figures 288,301). It might also be called “the 
artist in his studio," for it shows Velazquez htinself 
at work on a huge canvas, probably the very pic¬ 
ture we set^ before us. In the center is the little 
Princess Margarita with her playmates and maids 
ol honor. Her parents, the King and Queen, have 
jml stoppl'd into the room; their fact:s are reflected 
in the mirror on tlie back wall, which meaos that 
they saw the scene exactly as we do, In other 
words. Velazquez has painted a ‘'JdngVej^e view" 
of his studio. But could the King and Queen reall)’ 
liavc smi as much here as Velazquez shows us? 
Were they as struck as we are by the soft, shad¬ 
owy depth of the room? Did they sense the drama 
of die sunlight flooding the foregroimd the way 
we do? Velazquez' hrusliwork may at first glance 
remind you of rraD.s Hals, but you will find it a 
great deal more varied and subtle, for its aim is 


300. DeUiii irf 287, Tit^ fiukS hntsttwm-k and 

pheric depth of ihu ui^£i 3lu?w ill Auld deeply Vtdtr^ifues. ams 
ii§ected die works of Titian and Rubem he diia in tlie cot^ 
teetJons of tlic Km^ of Sporn. 






not to catch figures in motion but^ rather, the 
movement of light ooer the figures. Li^t, to Ve¬ 
lazquez. is what nioW color and form; that's why 
he jjuts so many kinds of light into his picture—to 
find out how different they make things look; how 
the colors of a gown can fzhange from warm to 
coot, and its '“feel” from crisp to sofL If we had to 
pick a single work to sum up the “language^ of 
Baroque painting, we could hardly make a better 
choice than this. 

Moving on from Spain to France, we find a very 
different taste at the roy'al court at Paris. King 
Louis XIV liked to be called the “Sun King,” be¬ 
cause he wanted it known that everything in 
France depended on his will, ]ust as all life on 
eartli depends on the sun. He even wanted to 
control die wav French artists painted, and he did 
this through the Koval Academy, an official school 
for painters and sculptors, tn the past, young art¬ 
ists had always been trained by working in the 
shops of older men; during the Baroque era. this 
wa.s still the usual method. But since the Henais- 
sance. as we have seen, piacticid skiU and experi¬ 
ence were no longer enough for the artist, lie 
needed to know a good deal of science and theory', 
too, so certain masters had. founded private acad¬ 
emies where they taught these things to groups 
of young artists. At the Royal Academy of Louis 
XI\', practice and theory were combined into a 
complete system of in.structiun, wdth the atm of 
giving the student an approved standard of style 
and beauty. This program became the model for 
all the later academies, and its cdioes can still be 
felt among the art scliools iif tOflaj'. Even so, it 
never workcil very well. The most important 
thing In art, after all, is imagination, and it is 
prett\' hard to make rules about that. Artists are 
by nature "unruly,” so die best of them usually 
staved outside the academies. In fact, the man 
on whose work the “ideal style“ of the Royal 
Academy was based, preferred to five in Rome at 
a safe distance from the pressure of the Court. He 
was Nicolas Poussin, the greatest French painter 
of the seventeenth century. The Ahdwcffon of (he 



301, Detail ^ n afoa ifijj 

varit'Hj of hntsh jciTitkn tiffecfs—cTi^atntj junooth. 
f^hery^ jabbii^g, iwisting^i^si^ed ifcipJtife not the aeftioi 
surface tExtfirr^ hut ftie Hght thiry refiect^ 


S0£f f3TEBA?f muhilijo / A Girl iirui Her / About 

1(565-75. Nalional Gallery uf Art, Wn^bingtnri, DX!. ^Widctwir 
Collection,) Tfir B^vUlmn of gmtr (see fg- 

gatt 534^ fimJtPcTi!# m the u.xirA uf Mumlto. Th^ churning pk- 
tuF€ iT?ujf lutpe mprem’-d Goya fiptre -%46l 












iKH. nt Tim Education of tha .. 

Ahoul lft55~*0. IVivtttp coUectlou. Part<. Lik^ Vcrmaer, hi 
Tput U fur mure farrttxts horir titan lit. u>im tn Ate ouin doy. HU 
picturvt, ituhrect echoes of CcratMg^io, condtme clarity of 
form with A IriiiciAtng rrn{/AmA£$ of feeim^. 


Satfine Women (figiare 259) ^vlll show you why 
the Academy considered him such a perfect cr* 
ample for its students. The subject is a famous 
event of Early Roman times, In the beginning, 
there was a great shortage of women in Rome, 
since the citj’ had been founded by an adventnr* 
ous band of men from across the sea. The Romans 
tried to find wives among their neighbors,, the 
Sabines, hut the Sahine men would not let tliem, 
So they used a trick—having invited the entire 
Sabine tribe into the city for a peaceful fe.stjval, 
they suddenly fell upon them with arms and tfX)k 
the women away by force. Poussin was, of eoinse, 
interested in this scene iis a drama iJivolvmg 
many different kinds of action and emotion. A( 
the same time, however, he felt that it must he 
treated in a noble aiid heroic manner, so instead 
of trying to imagine how ordinary people would 
behave in such a situation he modeled his figures 
after Classical statues and after the masters of the 
Roman High Renaissance (compare Raphael’s 
Heltodoms mi,irah figure ISS). Still, Poussin vfas 
for from Irliiid toward the art of hLs own day . 
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304. wtvt»i,c XAIJ! / Pi>*9tml f<nn(/y. Abtnit 1640. Ihp Luiivrv, furii. Hero tve see iwi/wi of Coravoggio^ hut Louis It 
Sam has less in tiHlA La Tour limit t(*A the tow life seonei of the yimng Velaz^ta;a (tee figure 2&4). Two centiirioi 

latrt. the digatiy aiul humanity of hit jm-orty-rirlcken /ifttwfite ic« to inspim Cernrhet wid Millcl (sue figures 3S0,35J , 355i 
and, lAffiwgA liiirni, thr t'orlij V'ati Oogh {see figure 420X 
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305, NicflLAs 1<015KSI\ (Mitd-Kape idth ifcc Riiriat of Fhocion ie4S. ThcLoiivre. r«ris. beaulftat pltiim 

itenis from the "clifSiiait taiwtscape" Annihei*- Cirrratci (mv figTtft 253). FmioitC* hittfn af natur«. autt vf Jrwff ♦ fitsiv In 
W, Titu a ncw^ii/gic cisian af hitrmvtiy and fUdtditij-nMtatgic bccaiiK fi< ifficit’ fo fce aur grasp. Tluff n;ipo«tr 

extreme f# tepresentett IttJ Tht* Jewtisli Grflveyiut) ef Ruis'rfmfJ ^figun^ 293). 


Tile flowiiig Hiovemenl; in liis picture reminds us 
of Rubens, and the light has some of the shaqiness 
of Caravaggio's, Drawing and modeling were oV 
vioi 4 sly mare important to Poussin than painting 
—he believed in form as something apart from 


light and color—yet there is a fine color sense in 
the Sahhti; Womtfn, nnd the soft and airy hack- 
grouml landscape seems almost Venetian. The 
entire picture suggests an artist w'bo knesv his 
own mind almost too well. Poussin’s style did not 


.106v POUSSIN / Sttf-Fofttaii / 1650. Tim Louvre. 

Pari^H VV/ji?(j of mtiy teem in 

^putTurn and ^nhlTJ£tCj/^ it U in iie own OJ 

£ts Lts could tiHsIi; ckarifj^ w a niiin for whom tho purmif 
of ort hm tteCamA riii discipline^ 



307. 1 S 1 COM 3 rotissiN / «rti/ Aijr-tna / About 

NAtiOnal Galler)\ Loudon, toimirCs dct:^wn to chs^al form 
-ihai Ip ancient art and Haithacl—ts^ coimtcfhatmtccdn to 
hU cnrlicf btj an anthmlasm for the hg.ht and color of 

Titian (c<mtpttfe figntv 
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MTACrNniii nn^AUD . Lotm XJY iTit 

J^uiis. The c?f t/iT« ^c^n/ ptTrirrtif af th^ 

Kinp^r H$ fmmshm dtttpt^tij, it ^^ffl^^T fn Rij-fH^ru 
fH:/yi ^loJ tmolfwt Frpm^h Tinflnarch fn ihf *rr 

figtiTv 247) tt^m ti* Pmwtin 


just liappen: it grew fromi eonsciuus effort. His 
aim, it 5 eem^» was im art of the “gplden middle 
ground" wJiere fono and oolor^ thought and feel¬ 
ing, truth aud beauty, the ideal and the real are iix 

hamiouv with each other. Smce all this Involved 

■ 

tniiL'h discipline and seIf*oontroK Poussin’s stj’Ie 
^vas considered more ‘‘teachable’* than that of 
aiiy other important master. Poussin himself viTote 
alxnjt liis work at great lengtli in his letters to 
friends oi' patrons. SoiDetimes he would discuss 
a single picture, eiqjiaining in detail exactly what 
he had done, and why; or he would set dovvm the¬ 
ories and ideas about painting in general, always 
conBdeiit that art could be reasoned out like 
any other subject. The teachers at the Academy 
followed the same method of taking a picture 
apart as if it were an intricate piece of machinery'. 
One of them even made up a sort of scoreboard 
of the great painters of all periods witli definite 
grades for each one in composition, drawnng, 
color, and "expression'' (in the last Caravaggio 
got a mrn, tlie lowest mark!). All this, of course, 
never produced another Poussin, yet w^e still ad- 
)niro his w'mk and respect Iits ideals. 


3Ut*. ujuiuuK A Chinp 9f Tn?w rirrus/i liratcia^ / Aboux IfiSf). Teylm- Muktuki, Hanrlem, Claude, Uke PafosiR. 

f/iett fu fiKhtf ()/ hi* Ufa in Homif, u:het9 hf became the most famwis paieier of "clusiicd/ iatvhseapesr T^det/i these 
Ksm if#! fmprrssiijc /iMri hit drawmgn fnm nafwxr, tveeel a frc^ltness of eye end e poetic eetfsithiity to the rfwm^Rg 

njnWii of ligfit ffiid atmospherr imitmtohed bi/ arijj atlter oftM of his Hmr. 
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W HEN "WE Tin?jK or tliy eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, the events that ccwme to our mind 
are, first of all, the American Revolu¬ 
tion of 1776 and the French Revolution of 1789, 
We are also apt to rememher that it was the Age 
of Eii!ighteuEDcnt» the time of the great social 
thinkers who believed that all human affairs ought 
to be ruled by reason and the common good—a rev¬ 
olution of the mind that started many years before 


the political revolutions. Tlds is all true enough, 
yet it gives iis a somewhat one-sided vieu' of the 
times. It was indeed an age of change, but most 
of the changes happened slowly, ratlrcr than frcmi 
one day to the next, and until the late years of the 
eighteenth century, life was not so very differeui 
from what it had been in the seventeenth. In art, 
too, the trends that had begun during the Ba¬ 
roque era continued for quite a long time without 


310. Deiait o} Figure iJSfi. WoiJeuH j m&v-v grUf^ of hui th^ir Tvdkmi cluum fmh and 

mxuTfii, Hrre the of Rvb^m Garden of Lovef^igfix^ hoi mne to life ogain. if Watti^u taLh fffnie iff 

the ftiU-hmiU-d vitnlUy of the greet Ftemish masrrr* he ftjt? an ^tegofa e and mibitatfj of ail hU omt 

















31J. niAx^oia bmuoieu / Sheptmtd anti ShcphcrduM J 175S. 
The LoyiiTfl, Parts, /it iSorichfr a'e find hath the wifTiiCff aiwf 
//«* shattcomingf of Rtvoco pttintinji; iw ctijcnj its rtjincd sen 
notmursT, hat its chtmn, hfccmg, lust ihe human \aarmitf of 
tt^rtWemi, ririfies w fu .dvtUott and ehijin^ 


any vjaluut breaks. j>incc we liavc seen before 
iiow freely iicw ideas in art could cresis from one 
country to the next, it will no longer surprise us 
to find that we can trace the pageantry" of Rubens, 
the realism of the Dutch masters, the severe ideals 
of Poussin, even when they appear in other places 
and under different circumstances, 

lu France, the early years of the century saw a 
really striking change of public taste. During the 
reign of Louis XIV, the Royal Academy had con¬ 
trolled much of the art life of the country, and 
the “Sun Kii'ig” had kept a stem eye upon his 
courtiers. When he Bnally died in 1715, it was as 
if the entire French Court had decided to go on 
a holiday. The nobles deserted the Ro^'al Palace 
of Versailles, M’hcre they Imd l>een forced to live 
before, and built tlieruselves elegant private town 


315. iir PamfHidimr About 1755. CftlTeneii ot Scotland, ^diiibiijrgh. Bouchor 

fcfjrd the pftrftridaf mppori <if ^^ad^me Fampadntirs tank iirawtn^ from him, Here he ^mvs tfie 

ff/ Lutm XV nmtd^ ff rimtij nf Urxitrrcs-eiik^ flovxr^ tot/i red and artifioiol^o s<fi 

tiff fhrr potedoted Itraulfjr Het n^iil perromdit^ wminiM /i/dffrn behind the fai^hionable ideal ithe emhiidieis. 
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313^ itAPTisTE / The Village Bmii / 17 6 L The Ltiut'ti.% Tim. U U litinl to mltiorf^^^nti tt 2 doif how CTfruzi: 

iw uj |/ii? of a f^ern fu m Cinitritst to ilie '*dvt'micnC UoctH;o str/hf. T-^ tu, hh pietimv no lett 

fhi^airlcol ihan fhotv of Bouctter^ ond th^ i^niwwnt no hsA Cimtnved. Tlt^ peithoi of ihit I7m}ws m 

pBct (hoi Creii 2 s aetuothj Jtnew Utth sf^cut the itwy poopia focf and hetiovc m real Ufo. 


houses in Piiris. Tliese they Imti decorated h)' art¬ 
ists who liatd broken with the old tradition of the 
Academy. Their hero was no longer Poussin but 
Kubens. who to thein represented all the things 
the Academy had frowned upon: color, light, 
movement, and a frank pleasure in living, An¬ 
toine Watteau, who came from the northern bor¬ 
der of France near Flanders, was the first and by 
far the most gifted painter of this new era, which 
we often call the Rococo. His Mezsetin (figure 
325) shoFws us Watteau's favorite subject, a 
character out nf the popular comedy theater of 


3t4, JKAN ETiEJfJvt i,»oiAiir> A Lodif fiHtti Hrr 

Servant (paatel) / Abmil iT40. Miimv irArt U d'Htrtoirc, 
LUft^tfd (444^ mwn of day. Thh 

fredi ufui 4ioal4ot^d etudy, ihe fruft of a fiw-year hi 
04^171 rna^on for the Dutoh ^ffnrr pohiterw 
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315, 3te. Affot'-r and bidinv, fif tofi: cjovAStfi hattista Citiirn^ Fir*wi. ttiiti Dcltiit ' 1751, Fptsrppib) Pahcv, 

Wbr^f" 3 J", tff Tf^it! God tutd Sijmpb {p»n,ajui,ti:^t ihitttj lor the ceiihig fHiintin^ / .ML^trojjXjUtsii Mti- 

of Art. ffctt’ Wifk. T/m 'I wrabur^ /mcMj, Tiajiotiit miut^p}t;ci, am tit* kiii gnful vf the hafian tnidition 

ftf det'itraHvn fvdt ptia>tin^ Cay. oj/iilvnt, an<f tacUe. they eeluhtale th\ {imd triinaph of the 



the lime. The easy, fiowing brush work and the 
splendid color leave no doubt in our minds about 
the influence of Ruliens, even though Watteau 
lacks the sweeping eiiergj' of the great Fleming, 
Instead we flue! delicate, slender iorms and a 
mood, half gay and half sad. that may remind you 
a bit of Giorgione^s Concert. Watteau, however, 
lias made the situation inor«- pointed: Mezzetiu 
is doomed to serenade Ids lady love without hope, 
both on the stage and in real life—we recognise 
him as a relative of those sorrowful clowns that 
have sun’ived till today in such popular successes 
as the opera I Ptigliacci. 

Watteau's love of the theater gives us a clue to 
the spirit of Rococo society. It was, for the nobles 
at any mte, an ago of play acting—of protending 
that their life was as free from worry* as that of 
Fram^is Roucher’s shepherd and shepherdess 
(figure 311), who live in a delightful w'orid where 
the sheep never stray* so that they can devote all 
their time to the pursuit of love. Nfarie Antoinette, 
the last Queen of France, actually had a model 
(arm built on tlie grounds of ihe Palace of Ver¬ 
sailles, where she and her friends could play at 
being milkmaids and field hands w’hen they tired 
of the fonnaliiy of court life. 
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There was, however, another sitle to French 
eighteenth-century painling, especially during 
the thirty years right before the Revolution^ It rc- 
ilects the growing importance of the common 
man, who, as the ‘‘citizen" of 1789, "was to be¬ 
come tlie niter of France, In 1761, while Boucher 
was still catering to the taste of the nobles with 
liis powdery shepherds and shepherdesses, Jean- 
Baptiste GTciize did The Village Bride ^ figure 
313), a subject drawn from the daily life of the 
people, which won him the praise of all the lead¬ 
ing critics. Me liad lieen trained in die Rococo 
style, but hern he turns to the realistic genre 
painters of Holland for in spiral ton. His reasons 
for picldiig a scene like this, however, were quite 
dilFerent from those of the Dutch masters. Steen's 
Eve of Sflinf "Sichohs strikes us as a real event, 
ttbserved u ith humor and sympathy, while The 
Village Bride is “staged’'* by actors. The bride 
looks too bashful, her mother too tear-stained, the 


grandfather too vcneraldt* to be quite convincing. 
We feel that Greuze wants to pull our heartstrings 
at all cost—“just look how touching, how stneen^ 
these poor penple are!" he seems to say. Every- 
tiling in I be picture plays a part in tins message, 
even such apparently xmrelated details as the hen 
with her cliioks in the foreground; one of them 
has left the brood and is sitting alone on tlie saucer 
to the right, just the way the bride is alxmt to 
leave her “brtxjd.” Strangely enough. The 
tage Bride was acclaimed as a masterpiece, and 
the loudest praise came from the most “enlight¬ 
ened** minds—from the advocates of the rule of 
reason. These men liked the fact that everything 
in Greuze's picture “meant*’ something, aiid that 
the artist wanted to appeal to our moral sense in¬ 
stead of [ust giving us pleasure like the Rococo 
painters. They overlooked, of course, that a 
worthy moral is not enough—^in fact, it is not even 
necessary—to make a great work of art. 


illH- wvA / Tlw i'amsal / I TTY. Tfic Itado^ Mudrid. Ths anJ charnxirtq "■prt-revotutionmtj'* tt'orA: of 

designed for the toyai lapc$tfy fadory^ emitfiiut fhiuii a fairtt echo of rtyfe. TtepiAo apetti ffw tffgJi? yearK 

of hbi Ufe m Madrid and died there in 1770. Ahmit thni time 2^ tjr^jra vM, ttfi riu^ cri ^nj" to Uaty; i™ fw* 

^JF£WtpWff itij a dfiJnre to Stfir more works hj the grr^at V^ju-fioo? 
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Wc eaji leam tliis lesson from the Kitchen StUl 
Life by Jean Simeoxi Chardiit (^gure 327). its 
meaning is similar to Gremee*s, but Chardin oon- 
veys it to us without preaching or acting, and yet 
far more effectively. He, too, admired Dutch 
painting, and liis picture comes from such earlier 
still lifcs as the one by WiUcm Claesz Hcda (fig¬ 
ure 284). However, instead of using expensive 
silver dishes and Itandldowu glass, be picked a 
few plain, sturdy kitchen pieces and some un¬ 
cooked meat and fowl—the household things of 
the common man. Chardin has found so much 
beauty in these everyday objects, he treats tliem 
with such respect and understaiidiug, that tlicy 
suddenly become important as symbols for a way 


of life.Somehow%we feet, this quiet and nn assum¬ 
ing picture has all the diguih' and simplicity that 
Greuze tried, in vain, to put iuto The Village 
Bride. And tlie reason is that Chardin speaks to 
us in the painters own language—tlirough color, 
light, and form—instead d borrowing the lan¬ 
guage of the stage. 

During those years many Frenchmen had a 
great admiration for England, The English had 
gone through a time of political revohitioii in the 
seventeenth century; they had forcetl the King 
to baud most of his pow'ers over to Parliament, so 
that the "oommon EngJishmatj'" already had a 
voice, althxiugh a limited one, in his own go^'em- 
ment. As a result, England became the envy of 


31IL iiuc^jiTit r/ir Orgji (Sofiir ili /mru the - aIkiuI J i34r Sir Jolui £ki4tturi Mu¬ 
seum, LmidiTD. 4111 {figurt 3 J 3 ), who Imt with tnuiue 

Frmch and urho wds tuntty indel^tcd. f/ii' mr:4?rilcir of ifwm factorial miyrdlit^ jAdifs. 

sterm^t w so /oW of the sptce of life that we oiii ii /.reJti/tg its lesson ot faee vdlue. 








$20. nioMA^ AR^rcii:?ir ^^n^i f/b Wife Abinii 1750. Gf W. .\iitiivwN, Kcdliili, Stun^y^ErL^laDd. 

spte imm* eriic«!^j uf Hukd^xef frtunparfl /tgfw 2821 , there H im ftiivtmly Eti^ltsh fkixn in ihts httuJU€:t^pe iiflif tn thr rehxed. 
rtnitiTfd poxe tff thii ewfitry genttirmm and his tody, Somr laier^ iiNJiif i& adapt his pmfrmfA to crit id^uf a/ 

f»fwJ m Van Dyck ftompi^rc f^uresf 261^ 32if 
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NfttimiJi! Calk-ryp Lotiiioii. $£2. At iiii jimiVA ^^^rVs 
oiJ3« / Mrs. Siddittis iJift ilui Tmgie 1784. IWmy E. 

Himtmgtuu Llbmry md Art Callcjy, Smi Morioo, CalifumP- 
Oaifxsbofough show» her anf the cooily eh^nf lady of fashioji. 
Reynolds her in a ^noble^ role of his (mrii fieri 

two a^ecu of HHfWi painting ore refieefed, 
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the coritmental nations. Its wealth was grmvmg 
rapidly, the overseas colonies prospered, and the 
British navy and menichaiit Seet ruled the seas. 
Last but not least, the Englisli had begun to play 
an imptirtant part in die fine arts. 

Since lire time of the Refoimation, there had 
been little painting in England except porttaits. 
and the leading artists had been foreigDersi Hol¬ 
bein under Henry^ VIII, Flemings and Dutchmen 
later on. Even in the cigbtceiith eenluiy, when 
English artists came to the fore again, portraits 
were all they could count on for a steady HWng; 
but many of them did other subjects as important 
sidelines, so that these, too. found a home in 
England, \Villiani Ilogputh was such a painter. 
His part icjJar interest lay in realistic scenes from 
daily life, similar to those of the Dutch genre 
masters. Hogarth, however, gave a keen satirical 
edge to these pichires .^d strung them togedier 
into series that told a Story in many separate "in- 
stallmeiits" (see figure 319). His sense of humor, 
as weU as his fresh and observant eye, may abo 
be seen in the delightful portrait of the Graham 
children (figure 331). It will remind you. of Jan 
Steen, even diough Hogarth's colors are brighter 


and his brushwork freer. The picture is, of course, 
not meant to be a genre scene. We can surmise 
from the fine costumes that the parents of these 
children must have been very well'to-doL they 
probably expected oui aitist lo paint quite a for¬ 
mal portrait, with poses borrowed from adults. 
Hogarth has done that, but he has also found 
ways of relieving the stiffness of such a group. 
Tile two girls, wc feel, are Just having fun pre¬ 
tending to Ire ladies, and over on the right he tells 
us a little story—the l>oy is cranking hb music box 
for the bird in the cage, hut a large oat has Jumped 
onto the l^ack of die dialr, and the poor bird is 
so afraid of its greedy stare tliat Instead of sing¬ 
ing it only flaps its wings and shrieks. 

The most famous portrait painter of eighteenth- 
century England, Thomas Gainsborough, had a 
sideline, too: he did wonderful landscapes. In 
hk Robert Ajulretos and Ht$ Wife (figure 320), 
the outdoors setting is as important as the sitters. 
The cloudswept view will remind you of Dutch 
landscapes, such as those in figures 262 and 283, 
hut HOW’ the forces of nature seem gentle, rather 
than threatening. This land belongs to the coun¬ 
try squire and bis lady, and they, in a sense, be- 


-mxyAAs iiuNtsHOUOtrciH / Aiar^trf Cdit Tate 

CalkTV, LumJtK). in iliut jmirded woodinud leii/L wtih 

Uit almt/spheric htize and dci^p^ soft 

4ckB vrsoted an tt/wifiituif poetic (andscape far pemceed fron^ 
Hie Dfitch tfodUfm^ 


3 ; 24 . JOSEPH wHicirr of dehhv / An Experiifniriit urtf^ the 
Atr Gallery, LDododi Tiur stibfett of tha 

picture U Of th^ bold Jise of U 

Kwnh the udewte concern tui/h science that brought about 
EngLntifs leadership the industtiol fiecolution. 















33.0. amtoisk wAxiEAu / Afrarfifi / i4hont 17 IS. MtiSciim of Art* New Yodc. 

T/iiJ iforA chnf^cttT o/ Roropo cimcdift painted in ^ fluid, f^hniijmt fmm Ruhem^ 

htis m mtfirti htmum {tpp^ul iltat pml it luird to teO fmdm /frnii ^muiw ptminn. 
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3^7- Lif$ / 1T;1ti. Mu$«uiii ui Fmv Mis. Cfuiidin ix 

tU.'tri^ iivsf/iTfd bij Dutch stiH lifes such iimt in 284^ he uo hmget chtnAti^ ilmt an< 
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long to it. Gainsborough hero suggests the churm 
of a oountn' life tiiut is real, not iiiake>believe as 
in Bouchers picture. 

The North American colonies were by now old 
enough to have some fine painters of their own. 
The two most gifted ones, how'over, did not re¬ 
main at home long enou^ to witness America's 
coming-of-age. Benjamin West, a Pennsylvania 
Qitaker, and Jolni Singleton Copley, from Boston, 
had gone to London a few years before the Amer¬ 
ican Revolution. They had such success there 
that tltey stayed on for good, and West even be¬ 
came court painter to King George Hi and presi¬ 
dent of the British Roval Academy of Painting. 
This Academy was patterned on the principles of 
Poussin, but its ideals were much less severely 
Classicah in fact, they were broad enough to in¬ 
clude the art of Rembrandt. West's portrait of 
Colonel Gutf Johnson (Qgure 3B4) is batlied in a 
light of Rembrandt-like warmth, although we miss 
the Dutch master s expressive force. The poses of 
the figures, on the other hand, seem a bit sctf-con- 
sciously heroic, as if the hvo were Ancient Ro¬ 
mans, while the costumes, and all the otlicr trap¬ 
pings. are faithfully observed down to the last 
detail Colonel Johnson was one of our first super¬ 
intendents of Indian affairs. He is shown here 
with his trusted frieitd, Thayendanegea, vi'ho 
looks very much like ”the noblest redskta of them 
all.” W^ must have been quite proud of his 



EENJASILV WEST / Coiottel Cay Johmoti f About 177S. 
Nadouat Callcry of Art. Washingloii. D.C. [McUou CoDcc- 
non.) See fornjnt'nT on rte psge. Befott settling In Latuhm^ 
i£vor fo Home, to sttuiy the dasstes, ReportetSy, lie Mid 
of a ApofTt? statuei "if dip like a marriori" 


^33, .u.exA?>nsn cotzENs / tandsafpe 
Made of rnt Riots (atjuaHni) / L784-SQ. 
Sritish Miuemn, l^mdoo. That uk fotne- 
Hmet see tiRoge? f>» accldenud bhta had 
alreadt/ been tusied l»f Leonardo, Cosvos 
tnade a method of it, btf deceloplng land- 
teafiet tueh as this one from a neripi of Idots 
he had spltidu'd tm the paper more or less 
by eftanoi. ttis idea, u'hirh earned him 
miteh ridicule, Jia» pmoed of gwu ealne ro 
modem artisls (see SOOf. 









335h JOttS UKCiJCTOM COPLEY / WutsiMi dud th^ Sttork i 1778. Muietim ol t^tw Afts, Boston. Ssi! (Sentiwiiiftf betoip. 
paint fiti tfti$ picture frt the hopo c) gnuiing fuU memher^ip «» the lloy«I Aaulem^. Far mote than a ihauijHec^ If 
Mp. Watimi^e miaodwtdvrc with tach gsuuine fjosjton (fiat U bccamee the modem amnleTf^Oft of tim Iwroic talot vf ttw 
iincieiitt. In ramng a private ofdeei to ihii level of general rigaifitxmce, Copley btaeed a fwih for motiy hiier artists- 



AmcricaQ background, since he stresses aU die 
little touches of frontier life (including the IH' 
dian encampment on the left) which no European 
painter could have known so well 

This sense of adventure may bo found even 
more strikingly ta Copleys Watson and the Siiark 
(figure 335). The picture is t>ased on Mr. Wat¬ 
son's own account of his gruesome experience, 
which happened in the harbor of Havana and 
cost him a leg before he was pulled aboard the 
boat. Of course the scene did not Iwik exactly as 
we see it here, hut then Copley did not really 

336. JOHN sKCLE-niff conjor / Mr*. SeynMKfr Fort / AHotil 
J776L CoUectiaq Wadsworth Altfainum, Hartford, Ccnnecll- 
cuf, lo edkmktt Atneripot pottreUs were the only kind «f pie- 
hiiV tteadi^ (o demand'- The Cofdtiy futd helped to «>la 

d “coIcniaT porttaU ifyfe, !«• Hesont hu( nbto lest amtviv 
Hanot tkmt that of Englafid (oompart figpft S2l}. 
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mean to reconstruct it detail by detail- Wliat he 
wanted was to make it as thrilling as possible, 
and he has used every trick of the Baroque style 
to this end. Caravaggio himself could hardly have 
“tiined” it better. Yet beliind all lliis wc feel an 
imagination that carries the ilavtrr of tlie New 
World rather than of the Old. 

The American Revolution was fought for much 
the same reasons that were to bring on the Revo- 
iLition in France: imfair taxes imposed on the 
people by a government in which they had. no 
voice. Ironically enough, the French King aided 
the Colonists’ struggle for freedom, since he saw 
it as a chance to weaken the power of EnglaiicL 
Their success may well have heen the last bit of 
fuel that brought his own pot of political trou¬ 
bles to a boil. Criticism of tlie weak and corrupt 
government, aofl attacks on the holders of special 


privilege had been growing for a long time in 
France. We saw signs of this in Greuae’s VlKoge 
Bride, where the honesty and goodness of the 
poor is meant to show up the moral decay of the 
aristocrats. Other painters went even further: ihev' 
depicted the stories of heroic defenders of freedom 
in Ancient Athens or Rome, conveying the idea 
of “give me liberty or give me death" (see figure 
332). Even the style of these pictures carried a 
moral message. It was based on the severe, “ideaF 
style of Poussin, as a rebuke to painters like 
Boucher, who had modeled themselves on Rubens 
and were now looked down upon as mere pleas¬ 
ure-seekers with nothing worthwhile to say fit 
was at this time that the terms Baroque and 
Rococo came into use as unfiattering labels). 
But the ^’anti-Rocoeo'* painters were far more 
rigid than Poussin in their admiration for .\ncient 


337. JAOJL'O iA>w tiAViij / cw» tier Way to 

the GuiHut™ / LT93. Tlif! Louvre, Paris. M a i^ialent dTifi’ 
TOiplhi, David had na ihe former Queen frt her finat 

hour. Ms siark link sketch does not show hor os demid of 
hunmn dignity, even though it stresses her pkinness. 


$AcquL^ DAvm / View of the Luxembourg Gar- 

dem / 1T&4. The Louvtw. Faria. Ttm, IMtrkfs kridscaf^, 
sheios the from the Litxcmbourg FtdaccM where he 
prisoned after die fad of Eobeepiurrt^ ilcm me «ra him as it 
^Htinier pure and rimpk^ ^iipfped of aJJ theuHes. 
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uodfl Davm / Ttw of Matat / 1T93^ Royul MustHmifl. cd Ari5, Brussels. See comn+enf faelou;. TAii 
fjuinied “to tAe nurr^r cf .Vuroi “ uw pjac-ed In the riieeitng JurD In It* nftTieiiKjf ujtfj 

/(3rce</ ^ lircrw /£?rbl^£nfl: ptiAfje diapl&y of miy pmtmil intw^ Jmbftei luid nut Ireeii dfiiid for al least ien yean. 

Eif^ntuaU^ the €(inwt fnUmned ttu: artini in Erusseh^ fiJiGme he had ieJte^n refug/c tsftci the dou^fall of Napotmon. 


nrt^ $0 that speak of their work as Neo-Clas- 
sic. Just as the- artists of the Benaissaiice had 
tidped to bring about a new era in science, so 
the Nco-Classic artists had a share in paving the 
way for the new political era that began with the 
French Revolution. 

The most important among them was Jacques 
Louis David, who took an active part in the Revo¬ 
lution and became its ''official” painter. His pic¬ 
ture of the Death of Marat (Ggure 339} is a mo 
morial to one of the heroes of the struggle. David's 
deep emotion has made a masterpiece out of a 


scene that would have embarrasited many lesser 
artists, for Marat had Cyccu murdcre<l in his batlw 
tub. He liked to do his paper work that way, with 
a wooden board serving as his desk. One day a 
young woman named Charlotte Corday hurst in, 
handed him a personal note, and w'hile he read 
it plunged a Joufe ujto his chest Whatever her 
side of the story—^d Marat was hated by raany 
—David makes us feel that this Is no ordinary 
murder hut somctlung close to the death of a 
saint who gives his life for his faith—a saint of 
Hesh and blood, like those of Caravaggio. 
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T he FHENcii HEvoT.unOK had replaced the 
King with a repuhlican govcrnitieTit, The 
Republic, liowever, lasted only a decade. 
Before the century was out, France was again 
ruled'by one man. Napoleon Bonaparte had risen 
to power as the leader of tlie republican armies 
when the nation was attacked by its neigbbers, 
who feared tliat the slogans of the Revolution— 
Lilicrtv, equality, and Fraternity—would soon 
catch on Avith their own people. The military gen¬ 
ius of Napoleon conquered them all, except for 
England. He then made himself Emperor, a thou¬ 
sand years after Charlemagne. But in another ten 
years, in 1814, his army was beaten, and lie was 
taken prisoner, by the united forces of England. 
Germany, and Russia. 

Napoleon is one of the hitter fokes of histoiVi 
In order to defeat him, (he other countries had 
to take over a good part of the revolutionary ideas 
they had been so afraid of. For Napoleon did not 
undo the results of the Revohition; he simply 
used them for Iiis own ends. His was the Srst 
modem army—a mass army of citizen soldiers 
fired by a feeling of patriotic duty. His enemies, 
who fought him at first only with soldiers hired for 
money, had to create mass armies, too; and ha^nng 
asked this ctrmnion sacriGc-e of evervhodv, thev 

■F m . r 

found it ntore and more difficult to result people's 


S40. u/ ihf Biiiile fif Artolt / 1796 

The Louvtep PaHAi Thk tjilentUd frttnkly herO'^'&r^ip- 

ing parirail, paintrd Grot tmr &nd Napohm 27^ 

recapturvt color and dtcrtvi of ^ Hdr of 

hat sipcfii Qtottrf yct^ CloMic dodtfnet. 


demmrds for more rights. Under Napoleon, a mau 
rose in rank because of what he could do, not Ijo" 
cause he came from a unhle family; here again the 
Emperor set an example to those countries where 
personal ability was less well rewarded. No vrou^ 
der, then, that after the Napoleonic wars the 
common man felt greater confidence in his own 
powers and asserted his claim to those hard-won 
rights that Americans had been enjoying ever 
since 1776, 

Napoleon fancied lumself an Ancient Roman 
Emperor re-bom. And the painters who. Iwfore 
and diiriug the Revolution, had preached tlie ho 






















roic virtues of the Ancieoat republics, now took 
the elegance and splendor of Imperial fioman 
art as their model. David liimself had been one of 
the earliest and most ardent admirers of Na* 
poleon, hut he no longer held the same com¬ 
manding position as before; a number of younger 
artists, who had grown up \vith the Revolution, 
were now taking the lead. They included David’s 
star pupU, Jean Auguste Dominique Ingres, whose 
worideiful portrait of Madame Rividre you see 
in hgure 348. Notice how women's fashions have 
changed—iirstead of the billowing skirts of Ba-^ 
nxiuc and. Rococo days (compare figures 312, 
320), Madame is wearing a slim, “classic“ gown 
that follows the natural outlines of the body. 
While not exactly like the costume of the Roman 
lady in the Buscorealc mural (figure 34), it does 


remind us of her. You will find these comparisons 
interesting in other ways, too. As a faithful be¬ 
liever ill the Neo-Classic theories of David, In¬ 
gres regarded himself first of all as a draftsman 
and designer. Since he thought color and light less 
essential than form, he carefully avoided the 
broad, Qowmg Imishw'ork of the Baroque mas¬ 
ters. Yet he was much more of a "painter s paint¬ 
er” than he thought. In his Madame the 

colors are of extraordiiuiry beauty, the surfaces 
have a delicate pearly sheen, and the poetic mood 
is a$ important as the finely balanced design in 
holding the picture together. Compared to the 
Boseoieale lady, our portrait seems almost photo¬ 
graphic in die exact rendering of every detail. 
Here Ingres shows a concern for "truth'’ that alsu 
comes from David—wo saw it in the Death of 


341 . ANTOiKE CHOS / Ndpoieoti Vtniing J’iagu&.SincJbm SoUfei'ir at / 1804. The Ltniwe, Fans, The ineiienj had tahum 
place five yean earlict. tittring Wte Egypfiin campai^; fn erder to allaij the spread of panic his twopt, Napdeon 

hoidly louchca the tores of one of the vtotinu of the.dread disease. Here eltfufu^t hispidnting^iecbnique is (b* free than 

tn fipure 340, Cros has used the dramatic dedees of the Baroque to persaade ut (hot tee are urfftiessifig a ^toci of miracte. 
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M2, ixftijsipt'i: DWMS / Odiditque / IBM. The Louvro. Pert». Ue Near East. flJKay* fasdtmting to ilut H’wf fwo 
314 ), wat ewti more sa after t^je camfraign of Napoteon. ThU oMitqtie-n riiffcis*! iuottl m«uiiJng t» fmnsm dace 

^rS—breathes ihe nwhantnwW nf TI>b Hw usand and Onw Ntglhti- Coaf yet fetitruuu*, her pclui^xtoth Hinbe jrataed 
tieh dike, dte enibodicf on tdeul of bcaaiy sttmtgety temmiecetit vf Partnigianltto (figure 203). 



V 


* 


341^ 34<t. iMCnfs / PencU DmurtRg for "Lonit 

/ 1332. Whereabouts uiUaioiwii. Louie fttrtn / 1332. 
The Loovn, Paris, Here n'e tee Jngre* tuns ff*e ^atett 
portmttvi of hU day,- prodse, delticked afesrerulton in (Iw? 
drawing, mti&tiev furc# of fHttfonalUy in tfie firtitlted pktun' 
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S45l wya f S^tf-Panm^ / Abmie liH7-19* The 

Ptmdo^ Miulrid. This eanva^, painted when iui tcim rn bis eari^ 
shotes Ccya ai- a n^oit cf asionkh^ng tigi^ far hk 
age. Its frnnkne^ and depth of a chametur shuli^ tw PUiUched 
ij|f flemliran^ (ampofe ^urs 279). 

A/crfrt—and that in lesser hands could easily be^ 
come a danger. This desire of the time for exact 
likeaesses had a good deal to do with the inven¬ 
tion of photography between 1820 and IS40, 
when Iixgres was at the height of liis fanie. 
Meanwhile tlie Baroque-Hocoetj style. wiLh its 



34a, riUKCtsco covA / Maftu ot\ a iWcxfnj/ / About ISIO^IS. 
Mt^unpalJi^m Musl-iled td M^w Vofk. Jh^e ^ihfeet here 
hurJa haek ta t!ic Uftist's yutiifh (^e figurv 318}^ but mm, 
Rococo }iOs given to s contrast betweeti 

ike dHurmg women ufid the sinister^ cloaked men. 


M7. YKAHCi^co COTA / THo Wkchm' Sobbisth / 1SIS-2S. The Frado* Madnd. painted ttm fantastic scene^thc 

devU tn rk# of a goat preaching Id a horde of his dccctem-^or the dining room of his itr mghtmamh inlcnsitJf 
bespeaks the gfoomy of ilia artist"* last ifears jq 8pa^n urtder fha repremive rule of Ferdinand Vii,. In at 7^^ 

Coiffi ftvd to SordeuisSf, wherv ha died four ijvafs iatOTm 
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ijOAiUSiyUE IvtJiES / Mmlatiit: HiiiUjn* / Tfcii^L^HiVfr^, Fyris. Wi//i lik^fi?,S, 

lifU ita ri^t'iiZii/itiPbir^ fariir. /Yw ii:riTk in lad. (hi: venj liuHlrl nf i'^mirrvatlxn^^ pnihU 

tfnm^i hi\' kmtftiior^t urvcr fm tiwisirr/nl rJriTffj^ w/ ftmn j>r hia mt^k ii.'nw? t?/ cohr. 
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i-iy. t=cnrJi / Tfw itmi / l^iil l-lrl. Ttir Hrsultj'^ MmlrifL !n fhi* ctthrmf 

Of AUiifiit xiho hiiti r*T4i}trtf ti^ohwl ihr of iVi|/k*fr-d/fi* ^*fi^ iWunid H 4vifh ati fxprt'^mixi 

/<>rrr of a of murtt^rihrm. fltv if* «l mmumt tn irj^jcJulii-Y iii:frrt.i of piw^/i^Tii llmiw. 
















ISO. THEowiTE CEnfCiilN-T / pf thf Cuaffi / L8I I. T}ie Jjjttvtc-* Put 19 . Hirr w r ««^rf pf iJi^l [HtTfruti 

oj fhi- S(ijiiyit:ptiitr fiUrd ^frr tifittr amt rxr:iu^mimt iif vfa/ml bt^ of fhit r^fiaii Homm\tk fMiinter^. 

Ci>y^ tiiul 4(jW l^t^n Jii ^/wj ^tpdiUtto id tiff; if, in m(h^d ip hn cttci"fi ftiiijier. 














351 . ex:crs£ / 17 *-^ of H^hlautiiHthi* / iW-K CdllLiilTMi Iknm P ... tliiliitli.-EphlJi. D^^iaiiroix iuid 

Uf go fiirtlutt itmu fttr Aii hoagiuatiirU of 5rtjf«irk OFitodifl sjikudm ^iith dkij 

line hM jHitik'nhriy AUtmi^ apftviil fot him, thuij iuvihd /iiipi fu 0t'r (fee WU^ io /ji4 fnimorndt Neo-EaTtHflitr 







:!5iL TifKODOHK <;si(JCAUL'r . TIte \fadrtinri * Mti- 

setun d[ Vine Arts, GlieiiL A sympufheiic inf<?^c J/ trt in^iir 

ttm characturistir cf (tie Hpriwlttfie ertj, titfiimfly (rfmcfmci/ 
thfi Tvoriti of ^loficrru. ThU pou^erfut itiud^ h Ofur of it 
G^ricauh did for q dnf:ior frifijul 


emphasis on Emagiiiation rather tlian "truth ” and 
on li^il and color radier than form, had never 
died out completely. There were artists in Na¬ 
poleon’s day who painted Neo-Classic ideas in a 
Banxpie way, while others took over the Neo- 
Classie “language" but used if for highly iinag- 
inatlve, even fantastic subjects. One very impor¬ 
tant painter, the Spaniard Francisco Goya, even 
managed to turn the Baroque into a ''modem*' 
Style without being touched by the Neo-Classic 
trend at all. Like Velazquez, whose art he gready 
admired, Coy a was the official painter of die 
Spanish King, although he did a groat many 
things besides court portraits. Perhaps his most 
powerful works are those devoted to the struggle 
of the Spanish people against the army of Na- 
piteon, which ha^l occupied the C’Onntry hut never 
really conquered it. Tii The Third of Mny, IbOS 
(figure 349) he shows the sliouting of a group of 
MuLlrid citizens who liad resisted the foneign in¬ 
vaders. The blazing color, the broad "handwrit¬ 
ing'' in paint, Ute dramatic light, all remind us of 
(he Barofjue. Why then do we feel so strongly 
I hat the [jicture l>e!oiigs to tlic early nineteenth 
century in spirit? The subject itvcH, of course, fs 
new and daring, but tlie way Coya iii» treated it 


353, 354, TUEiOKiitE CEHICAULT J Ti«r Huft ttf thr “Jiff Jiua.“ 
aiui Dtitai} / 1818-JO, Tbo Louvrt!, Fiuis. in ISlH, the Fffswh 
gotiemtnviit ship Mtfduia jKiTiit in a idaniK aiuj only ii few of her 
men sunvitiOit ^titr days on a tnoiteddft rtifl. G^ricoult 
hue painted the climax of the etf/ry^ihe jJg/iflng ttf ihc nacuff 
shift—on ftif amhltiout scale and m tAe of heroic im^edij 
hdhorio TEscToed for more “iipMc" mbfocts. thae ftfeattiug olt 
the mlrt of Seo-CUtssictsm. 














155. evc&uE tna^citoi 35 z* Chopin / £85S, Ute: 

Ijuivue, Purb. H^ts um ter ih* Bomantk: cimoepiitm of 
hero <ri purest form—a hletui of Cfowt Nupaljeon 
imd Gdrif^oulf* MiAclniAii ifi^urr 352}i agmis^d, rrhrUktut, utu! 
ujffJi fJir /n;€r of gerriiitH, 


'^SO. cycwN^ uixjicmix / The Mossoere of Ch(m / 1824. 
T\i0 IjCiuvtu, FojIs- Zikr Tlie Haft rtf tho ^Medusn^'* this ioas 
d conteoip&riuy therH£n uf the Gref A s^rtiggfe for 

Indeperaitmee agointt the Tuth, ConserGative criiict catted it 
""ilm inmsacft' of paintio^.^ 


b even more so, David's Marat had reminded iis 
of a religious painting; Tha Third of Mtiyt iSOS 
mokes equally full use of the devices of religious 
art—Goya had been deeply impressed svilh ihe 
work of Kcmbrandt—and again people are dying, 
not for die Kingdom of Heaven but for Liberty. 
In Goya's view, however, the real tragedy was 
that the shooting should be done hv the French. 
Like so many others he Imd thought at liisi that 


the forces of Napoleon would cam' the ideals of 
the Revolution into his own backward country. 
The Third of May^ iHOH is a memorial to shat¬ 
tered hopcS'-and to those of countless others in 
the years to corner This some scene 1ms Iwjen re¬ 
peated so many times since Goya's day. always 
with a different cast of characters and in countries 
all over the globe, that it has become a terrifying 
symiro! of our "era of revolutions." 
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L et us now tuhn to the Mounted O^cer of 
j the Guard {figure 350), to see how a young 
French painter felt alwut Napoleon. ThU life- 
size picture was done in 18X2 by the marvelously 
talented Theodore G^dcault, then only twenty- 
one years of age, as a sort of ideal portrait of the 
Napuleonic soldier. Bom more than four decades 
after David and Goya, C4ricautt had a vrew'point 
very’ different from either. For him, politics no 
longer had the force of a faith; all he saw in the 
Emperor^s militaiy campaigns was the color and 
excitement of violent action. These, of course 
were jitst the thm^ that could not l>e well ex¬ 
pressed id the Neo-Classic style, so our artist has 
gone all the way back to Rubens for his source of 
inspiration (compare the dramatic Crucifixian by 
the older master in figure 259). Goya had stiff 
been raised in the tradition of Baror]ue art; Ceri- 
cault revived it, as the style best suited to his own 
temper. With him we meet a new type of painter, 
and a new movement in ait called Romantic, 

The word actually comes from the field of lit¬ 
erature, where ’‘romances'* (that is, stories of ad¬ 
venture) were very popular at that time, so that 
it describes a state of mind, rather tliau a par¬ 
ticular style of painting. Few Romantic painters 
came as dose to the full-hIo;vn Baroque as Gerl- 
cault in his Mounted O^cer, but they all shared 
a sirnO^r outlook. Art to them did not mean a 
fixed ideal, the way it did to the Neo-Classic art¬ 
ists, There was no such thing as a single "perfect" 
style for them. What mattered in art and in life, 
they felt, was not the kind of experience you had 
but how strongly you fell al>out iL One might al- 



ASt. xu(;t:.sre uLUicnon / Arab Mtuckcd % a Lion J AIkmiI 
1&50. Art luiilitute nf OiiciigD. £>4r2^o^ t Qrieni 

am he in the mlhTtirhifh 

W ukiied and hr might hack n of Afiihk 

m wrU ojt a rufiii ci/ color. 


/ Tchuri^ Plii^ng wtfJi /£t 

Moiher ‘ 1830. Tlie Lauvrv, Faria, The unfm of violence and 
sensauia heautg tSmt luiunit the Chiaritai scenes of Delacraii 
can oho hejeli Jn tcild onimeh^ Thu^ lehilc retdkth 

cuU^ cbserccd, are beasts of m^lh can J fable. 
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359^ iiuxtmt ^ sifc fp n4€ifse this pof '* 

Of humlil/i hirth utkd a staunch repuMuian. 
Dpfjfpiicr hc^an hh artistic ccretr as d pofUital cdrttfpnl^ in 
18 ^ 1 : soon he spent «* months m /pJ for mwr of tm 

NtfO^c attacks fl?i 

nia^t !^ay tLat tlic Homaiitics ^ught ^itic^itinii Ear 
eirintiojiS sate. Tliey believed in living <langier- 
ously, or at least tlufillingly (and sometimes the¬ 
atrically). C^ricault. for instance, was an ardent 
hoTseman and died after a l>ad spill at the early 
age of thirty-three. As bom rebels against any 
kind of set ndes or values, the only thing they 
held sacTcd was the indlvidtial personality; and 


16 U. TiuMjnc iMUMitH / Ui>n (/jd Winrf- 

mdtt / ahcnit tU6(}. ColWctura Mr. bihI Mn. CIuit1c$ S. PuyATn, 
Now Ytrrk. Aj d Datintittr is d Adirumltc nnf in 

hti itroaitt erjirvstniur tediniifur and dtaTmttic romf^Mition tfiK 
iitin. its liirttM, nt hU WC ttf iliertmf themei. 



Since they cxmld not express anybody’s viewpoint 
bnt their own. people often found them liard to 
tmderstand. In fact, the Komatitics enjoyed being 
mislits tri the society of tlieir time. Here, then, you 
see the begiiming of a split between artist and 
public that still persists today. 

Just liefcire Gericaidt s deatii, another fine Bo- 
mautic painter appeared on the Paris scene: Eu- 
gi‘nc Delacroix. lie and Ingres were to be dje t^vo 
opposite poles of French painting—"professional 
enemies,so to speak—until w'clt past the middle 
of the century. At first Ingres, the great conserva- 
ti^'e, received all the honors and prizes, althotigli 
Delacroix caught up with liim in the end, when 
people had grown used to the Romantic move¬ 
ment. His Arob Attacked h\j a Lion {figure ^k'57), 
done aliout 18,30, still has a great deal in common 
with CcricauU s 0§U:er, Here again you find the 
Ruljen-s-lifcc energy' of movenjcnt, the open, flow¬ 
ing hrushwork, the thrill of violent autigii. By 
now, however, the glamorous days of Napoleon 
and his Empire were only a dim memory, so that 
Delacroix Imd to go eitlier to literature and his^ 
tory or. as in. this case, to remote places for the 
land of subject that excited his Imaginatiori. He 
Iwd actually visited the Arabic world of North 
Afrkti once, but our scene Is freely invented with¬ 
out any models. 

In earlier ycai^. both Cericault and Delacroix 
had Iwen much Impressed by English painting. 
England, ss'hcre Romantic literature had had its 
start, (lad produced an important group of tand- 


. 161 . Atiow, /tfrtng iiPNoiie / Thf .Simp fpifa- 

JrauHng.^ / About 1860-70. The Liluv-nf^ P^d^k Fur 
asul mmiitnu^ntitlitfj of desi^n^ tha JrrrLc.'ing It 
TimtrJttul <mlrj hy MidieJangelu (compose fgufi* 18^5). Time 
figures hoixf an ei/nifjsi ^ipirrffurriiiR forro oniJ 


ii62. Af DADi^fiiiK I'hfi 

CloJA Camiflgp / IBW-Tfl. MctinpcTljitm Muvfiim of 

\tl. \i?w Voftc Dmimictfi mibjittct here (.f fHudauimiat 
ftorados ijf miHlvrn life: the ft/ peopfjt Ifi tf rnHccf. 

Hiw It t; drplh of couiftomon rti ^liirsr that makes m 
think itf Jletnhfttmb 
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>63. jfnTf» ca?ii5TAai+^ / H^aih (fli/ / I&2L City ul Miuii’hc^Wrr Art CaUt^rk?^, Eiii^aij^L tflmTficTit wn 

p^fgP* Cut^set 4 ihle^M ktmisr^pc^ is:>f'rB in Farii fuf flwr first timCr in 1^24, thi^f frc^ncss dnd i:rf£?rz}n^ of 

^ur made a deep i^miTres^mi an JTclufcroTX^ iitf (lie Imckgrmmd tff the Mn^tre iif Chkm (fi^we 35S}~^ ihe 

ftrffttv sending ft tn an evldbUmn 


^364. jciiiTi CMOMK / Siinte puarnsj / Aiicmt I6W2- Tafv Cal^ 
Jer>'i LLiudoii. Cr«K?ttt% a few yem-i alder than wot 

iwhaps the first fn disecttier Omf the r4XAiilri^Ji4^ eottld 

ifitdd the mme nm^e of pfmic moods, from the heroic tc the 
intriTnitc^ or htd\f irr HoUand. 



36S. [UdiAEiD JK1NLS'CTQ\ / VictL' ot Vtifsailies / Th& 

Lt>uvre, F&ris. An Engtishriian trained in i^onJngiinii 

developed e hndseape ttifte to Cmufmbk^s 
in Ut tnvid hoes and directness of technique. He, too. toot 
admrred hy Dehcrofx 
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scape painters at the beginning of the ninetecntli 
t-entury, all of them Romantic in temper. What 
Rubens was to the French Romantics, the Dutch 
Baroque landscape masters were to theso English¬ 
men. In them they found a feeling, similar to their 
own, for the majestic forces of nature and for 
man's loneliness and insignificance when faced 
with these forces. Even so, they did not simply 
imitate their models, any more than the French 
copied Rubens. You can tell this from the view 
of Humpatead Heoih (figure 363) by John Con¬ 
stable, Tbe picture is one of the countless small 
oil sketches, none of them much larger thair this 
page, that Constable did of this district, which 
today is a suburb of London, They were done 
very quickly and on the spot, a new and unusual 
idea at the timej that is w'hy our picture looks so 
difierent from van Coyeii and Ruisdael (figures 


281 and 282), The Baroque masters had never 
painted landscapes out-of-doors, even wlmn they 
wanted to depict a particular place. They only 
made drawings, which they i»*dd then work 
up in the studio at their leisure. Constable, how¬ 
ever, was so fascinated by the ever-changing 
moods of nature that these changes became far 
more impottaut to him than the things that stayed 
the same about a given view, In our sketch, he 
has caught a particularly splendid inoment—a 
great sky drama of wind, suuU^t, and clouds, 
played over a vast sweep of countiy'sidc. The de¬ 
tails on the ground are no more than the ‘1>ack- 
drop," so they are barely indiciiteti. Perhaps tlie 
sceue did not look quite as exciting iit reality, hut 
since lus is the only account we have, we see it 
through lus eyes and believe him, 

Witli William Turner, the other ^eat English 


366. caluu,£ oonOT / / About 1629-30, Smith ColJege.Muscti'n ul Art , N'orthomptem, Vhn.'ntchuwtts. Thf £ng. 

il»A Lxndscaptita stimutated the talent of Corot, whose eady umk has a momin^-hright ftesimest mur/j /(fee flui 

Corot at tlie same ffma u.'cu the heir of Poussin and Claude; in the deot shtf and the Imiiiiietd lUufigtt of there tr a 

tfijwfew serenitij that ts the pery opposite of the ci;er chanfi.inR motida of Ctimrfdtilr. 
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ezAJhtiUrti 14)45^ LJtfoii CaUm% 

Flurnmc, ttrri\ in whut k ^tr^ifuldy ihr first self^poHfait ftw 
mit^f^doars, find the stume ckrUy dirCi^tieM. 
die m^ne precis diviMtin uf hf^tf and diajp ns Iti Jiitnfeges. 


ii£iiACiiOLK / Seif-Pcfirtdt ISS6. V^ju 

C^Bexy, Florence^ in striking ctmtirni fa the worknuinUke sim^ 
pliciiy o/ Cneot, Detncroh: niews hlmsoff na^ as a painter hfii 
tis a luari of the \corld tvhose aristoctatic beaiing biendi wtih 
liis HivnutiUc scmiMify 



landscapist of Constables time, we often Bntl be¬ 
lieving ratlier more difficult. In The Figjiting 
Temeraire (figure 372) he shows us a fauious old 
warship, once the pride of the British fieet. being 
towed to her last berth against the light of a hril- 
liont sunset. These fireworks in the sky suggest a 
last sahitc at the burial of a dead hero who Is gO' 
iiig down in glorj'. like the sun itself. Let ns also 
take note (l>ccatise Ttinu»r would waul us to) of 
the ooutrast t>etu,'ccii the squat, monster-ltke tug- 
Ixmt and the silverv tallness uf the 
All this is a splendid showv but it may make some 
of us feel a bit urieciimfortahle. Like an over-aseah 
nus organist. Turner has pulled a few stops too 
many, so that the music becomes deafening. 

Landscape painting was perl laps the most ortgi- 


L'AMiU-^ oiMrr J Thr itfttrrupted Rt^tdfrtg / 1^163—7U. 
Art ItiKliniEr of Ciikcikgo, Thf fh^si itai'l* fl/ hter i/f?ap.r 

are Lirge figure sui^h as lAii, rtti mrud fuid 

it rimsical tutrmun^ af shape and ctifar was fa hupH's^ 
Matbse in ihe 
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370. iiOMOiiii; duel ?>rrt|Jtn / About ttl65. l']\c Loiiviv, Pans. As fl fXjdrwirr abares 

D^kirroi^'^ adnuratio}} fnr fbi' flifwtfmi. This fraiif tt atittrdff hfj MoHiTi: n.<idh flw <U^bUmffh ix^nturu 
wpili^ fn mttjni (mt* /^w«" /jifl In tlu^ brn^dt fluid tuiudhng^ of ami rofur {cnmjMtrr /fgwrr 
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371 . ]tms K lUitf / Iftlfl. NnlUjuuJ Ciini-ry, LtHitksiL lj| fuiintirm thh Itmcly ^stnftch 

of Cijmitthfe hn mjfUtti'd ihr jtrt cisfl of Oghi inm/ m fit- fo^tuJ if on a fwr- 

ticiilitt dtifj. Nin:4^r hrfotf had it hmttK^afHf fmhUrr achivvod warh fri'ishm && mat mmcdiaCfj m hh p^rturr^- 


















17*. Ti/UKEii / Tht^ Fighting Tnwi:d ta U^r Hrrth / 183fJ. Title Giillcnyi LontttnL 

fn i^rmimitf io CitmfMifM dir fwr *}{ fhr drrr tmd iVtJii. Turrirr um never eoiUeiti with minre ait }w foaml Iwf, 
Uirvcl oh}^'en 4 f^kal, whir wm mr.reiy ttn' kaetin^ /ur iiih hriditmthf imaairtfiiii^a e/siViiw* 



































374- CASf'Art oa™ FfUEDdUCH / TAb Wreck of ffw “tf/jfncmg" / 38£l. Kun^thiUlt;. llambuigi TtdA pfc^wv re-mcctA d 
specific evenit iJw etnl of on iU-fatcd expedition (n the Stmit* fl was mt the tltcrnc of man's ifefeai bj/ the forvcM 

of natnrej. always dt'ar RdmunliCf, that appalled io Ftiedrichi the irony of a ship named 9 /mt'iy cfo^d death 

in the icy uwtes of the Atctic iniuf have struck him as s^mboUc, 


iml p£irtof ii^c HcmuriHe jnovt-meut in ^ift. At my 
rale, Jl wa-s tlit- mojil popular. While Coi»iitahle 
and Turner,, each in his own way* show u& the 

AT tJ 3 Tl 

373 , £iEoiii::i(L CjU-eii pL^qitAM / Ffir Tmden on thr Missouri 
Abtnif ld45. Mt'hxrp(}|Jt:in Museum oF Art, ^^ew YurL £ee 
nmmcnt on next ffuge. Scenes suah m this jftiwr thru Amer^ 
tcena were heamiing tneare of thr.mselces &s d mtim motihil 
hy the Middle utul Fat West rather than hy (he Aiiainir 
scahnard tdone^ 


Roinantic view of nature more clearly tlian any* 
one else, we fitid many others all over Europe 
doing {dn^lkr tbijigs until far into the second huU 
of the century. The New World, too, liad its Ro¬ 
mantic landscape artists, even though most Amer¬ 
icans were far too busy coping with nature in 
practical wav's to pay nuiefa atteiition to the po- 
ctiy of her moods. Tlicre were few painters 
among the people who settled the wildeniess of 
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tbe Mitidle West and Far West* Yet every once 
in a while these ntea would do pichires like the 
Fur Traders on the Missouri {ligure 373) by 
Ceorge Caleb Bingham, full of the vastness anil 
silence of the wide-open spaces. The two trap¬ 
pers in their dugout canoe with the hlacl: fox 
drained to the prow, soundlessly gliding down¬ 
stream hi die misty sunlight, carry' us right hack 
to the river life of Mark Twains childhood, to 
Tom SaNvyer and Buck Finn. 

Winslow Homer's Breeding Vp (figure 376), 
done about thirty y'cats later than the F«r Trad¬ 
ers, was painted "down East" rather than in the 
frontier country, but it shows just as fine a feeling 


375 |i 4 ildA£LL£ PEAUE ./ After the / ISSS. Netson Gsll- 
rfiiry-Atlcijfts Musetun^ SCoiisas Qty^ Mlssouil. By Ci^ 

ftJ hft Iks ct^h ihai hid^ the nuds imthsr^ (fdutves u 
tt-my €&ntra$t hst\D£sn tite rml md the ideal in tbk ^dccep- 
ziorr ffltf he called euch 


376. wiisist,f>w / Breezing Up / About ISTS-Tfl. National Caflcry ol Aft, Wadiuigton, D. C, (Gilt of tbe W, t- imd 

\ii)iy T- Mellon FaujKlatlon.) hetd started hh artisiiQ career us u picforiul reparter. When began iQ jmni in aiUt 

he 'rfftuJRiT/ bis sharp eye fur dte fleetmg m&meni end his freedam from consetiHoiuit nomm of pu^ra-muking. The durfrig 
off-emter design of UieeziDg Up is i^rcmoty effeirtiuc fust because it dues nut loch ^coatposudJ* 













377, ciiWAHij inosj^ / Th^ / Abnnt W«rt«tcT Art MjaiiK^dinsrrtLii. THf pU»iii Qmkcr 

Hicks heUsi'^U ituit fj^inting umti *"riiu? of trifirng^ insignificant nris which Iw uirOifr bc^n cf .miifctuntud uduunta^v it* 
maiTI /jf/iJiiig ftitied ^^4 ii farvwr^ he had tw choici^ hut io what Itr knew best, tt^oug^ ahvai^s '^wHhin the bouiuh cf 

ajul u^fulncsi-"" Htt is ifUkl io hmic di»in chmi io eighty ^Kingdoitm,^ 


for the great <njtdo(n^ of America- Here we are 
off liie coast of Ne%v Eagfaiicl at high noou on a 
fine, windy day. and we can almost smell the 
salty tang of the sea air as w'e sail along with the 
old hshemiaii and the three Iwya lowartl the dis¬ 
tant lighthouse on tlie left, while the schooner 
follows its own steady course off to the right. 

Btngliam and Homer were talented profes¬ 
sional artists, trained in the big cities of the East. 
Neidier of them, we may lie sure, had ever 
heard of Edward Hicks, the Femi.sylvanLa preach¬ 
er and sign painter who did The Peaceable King- 
dotn {iigiire 377). Hicks was a folk artist, a man 
tif simple mind and simple faith, to whom paint¬ 
ing was still a craft, and (he Bible the Word rd 
Cod, the way it had Iwen to people in the Middle 


Ages. Like tliem, tc»o, Hicks bad a r'Oinpellitig 
imaginatioiu His picture illustrates the words of 
the Prophet Isaiah about the coming of peace 
among men: "The w'olf also sliall dwelt vrith the 
lamb, and tlie leopui'd shall lie down witfi the kid. 
, . , The covv anti t!ie hear sliall feed , . . to- 
getlicr: and the liou shall eat straw like the ox " 
On the left we see William Penn signing his treaty 
^sith the Indians, a practical example of peace¬ 
making, but it is tlie animals that really impress 
ns. The ferocious lion choking on his mouthful of 
straw' beside the rnffd^eved ox, the sly wolf, the 
leopard spread out like a fur mg, are all doing 
their best to liec up to die sacred text. And if we 
smile at the way they act out their roles, we arc 
also tmichcrl hy their seriousness and sincerity. 
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G7^. w ti-Q jm jiAiiNFrr / Qld Mod£h / A5ion| 1&9CWK2. 
Muk^hto ctf Fine Arta, Bortmi. Wtimrttj **d&ci!iptUnur ht^d 
on Fvalr Df^eh ftill tif^. m /pr m&re 

rW itift ii^tyrk a virtuai^; in ftls vti<m tmd arrangemmt cf 
ahfecfJt find u fortnnl haiance pfen m rnffle/em 


S79. TtioiL4a r.4Kzxs / The Gr<?ar / IHJh, |«fferwjn 

Mcfiicdl College, Fli£liidel);)lii^ This ch^lt^ngr to cerlfet 
“Amifomicu** (see fig^fre rshmtett tealimt umi 

a iJotEerffd dftmaiic sm&s Wftldn a strikingly monuiHi^nnii de- 
dgu. CofiKTt^w* cttlL^d ihe pkfiire a "^gradatirm af prf " 
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SaO. njKHi^n / The Men wUit the Itec 

l&63^ Mrs. Uenry F. HusseU, S^ti Fnnrisco, 
Among those ti:ho fumed to mdism afiet cfip 
CTitk sd i645 (see page S42J, MUlrt Itecame thn 
jxihUor of peoicnf Ufe. Tiie atetr^ form of dtU 
ifKWiffiff (f/i Ifl 4 iwto cxjRjnai:, erTdHldie\ 
fxlZ the hardjdtkp ^ hoeklm-oking Mhi^^ 
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B ut let us return fTom tiie great outtltxjTS to 
the noise and unrest of the mid-nineteenth 
uenturv- In the vears since the French Uevoln- 
tion, another and even greater revolution had 
l>een going on everywhere: the revolution in in- 

diistrv that came with the use of machines. There 

» 

Imdi of course, been machines all along, hut their 
usefulness had l>eien limited because tbev could 
l« run only by wind power (which was unreli¬ 
able) or water power (which had to be used on 


the spot). The mventioii of the steam engine iii the 
late ciglilceutli century ctuinged ail itial. Now 
die kjiovelcdgc that natural scientists had Ixson 
gatlieriug ever since the Benaissance could be 
put to practical tjse iu thinking up machines for 
an ifjidlisss variety of purposes. Tliis, in hini, led 
to more scientific discoveries and more iiivcutions, 
right down to the technical miracles of our own 
time. 

It Lshard for us today to ri^tze how completely 
steamiioats, railroaiLs, and factories unsettled 
every'body’s way oi life a liundred years ago. 
Peoplc marveled at the Jlood of cheap and plenti¬ 
ful goods made or shipped with ihe aid of ma¬ 
chines, but the same machiues also catLsed a goml 
deal of huiimn misery, Tlic trained craftsmen of 
old were tlu'fnvn out oi work and iheix* places 
taken by masses of industrial workers, unskilled, 
hadly paid, and crowded tugetlicr in unhealthy 
slums. No wonder tlie machine was welcomed 


381- ClOTAVK ookmiurr / TJw? Breaker / t&49. Formerlv Pii^tuna Dresden rDestroyedFj See tfti 

Fieri pog^- work^ tacking ihesettt^^ni tti^t tmdi* th^ pctisafifs of ^HUet to the ptthlic. aroti^d a ^lorm 

of criflnsm ni the late The thrwBd t^rntroversyi hoisterous forthrigfu, protid of fmycktdaf back- 

^ ^ound, he inipifcd defying tha og^ialdom c} att ami the cu^odiam &} lespeaabdtty. 
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382. ctirr^vE cjovuset / Clmk^ iUtudetiilre / 1345, Must*; 
Fitbro, Siontpellio'. Fnuice. This miimitle studif jr<Mi 

the ifwmg Courlmt «•«» fti/ftufJtc-tie/ J»y 
nnctf ft tiufr tlir great pivt mui critic ifi the tote of ttte letf- 
aifSfirlM'tl, Itimhj Bohemian shtvering in hig garret. 


by somff as a t>lessu]ig whilt: others eaJJed: it a 
curse. AltogetlifT, tJie rise n( modera industry 
ui’crthiew a great many beliefs, habits, and insti¬ 
tutions, It created new tensions and eonlliels, yet 
at the same time it made people more dependent 
on each other's lalior than ever before. 

And the painters? What cfFec-t did the Age of 
Machines have on them? The Horn antics had put 
freedom of feeling and imaginatiou above any¬ 
thing else; blit others thought this was just an easy 
way to escape from the realities of the time. They 
believed that in a periixl of science and industrial 
process, art should only deal witli cnntciuporaiy 
subjects. In iS4ff, when a wave of revoUitioiis 
swept over Europe, inspired by the demand of 
the tower classes for l^etter Uving conditions and! 
a more democratic society, th<‘sc Realists l^egan 
to portray the life of workers ami peasants in a 
serious spirit. Their leader was Gustave Courbet, 
whose Sfofie Breaker-s (figure 3S1) started an up- 


3S3. (TDiTiacT / The Edge of the ForeJtf / 1530.55. Pitvnte cullwtiaii. tn rrfnfrtHt with ttic attttm}>heHe 

taftneta of the Baudeiaite ftiJ* tandscope hm tiw fitm tmturial toltdity of Couritef* Statute tit/ie. The Btrmar^e viam 

uf t^urr, wiih it4 uuirc/ilrig far po^ic iif !4 giveu ta ^ aturdly^ almoit ^ilnti-poiflisT ajfproach tJist tfie 

tangiMr ijuditici of tfm uad Yrf we 4ilto aeixsc tfw A^ti mlinjmctit of the 













384. 385. (asTAVE coimDET / T\w Fotiirc/* Stf/i/to. and Detail / lt^i-55. TJw Louvre, Purts. (^i» fiugtf 

cdtitiof (it kU pROotir Paiiition of Reotiem at ffte Pcm Expostuon of ISS5. SubtilUtd, “A imd alteg/tnj denning tt teven-tKor 
phase of Piy life“ U represeoted his Faruian friends (Beudetai/e is flJ the oitirme rigAf^ h(s hoBiO neiglioOTS 

(d^ail b^owj, and other figures, alt ifHeiidcd tO cpfiucy las ideas about art and society. 


roar aiinilar to the one caused by Caravaggio ttv'O 
and a baK centtiries earlier. Here we Iliid no 
'“noble ideats,** no digliU of fancy, only an old 
man brealdag up rocks, aided by Lis young 
helper. We learn little about them as persons, 
since their faces are tim^ed away from us, yet wc 
immediately feel sympatliy and respect for them 
because they are so Bimly and monumentatly 
there. The inndcm artLsl, Courbet believed, must 
slay hrmly on the ground of everyday life: he 
must paint only what he can see directly, not 
wlmt appears in his niinJ's eye; he sliould try to 
rival the old masters, hot only in anibitioii. iK)t 
hv imitating them. 

Even so, Courbet’s own painting technique 
still reminds us a gofxl deal of the seventeenth 
century. He was more interesiled. in the new things 
he wanted to say tliao in finding a new way to 
say them, Tills new way liad to Ire discovered by 
another great Frctich painter, Edouard Muoct. 
















asfi UMrtJAHO MANET / Th^ Dcotl Jomtidfft / IBM NnllQim] CiiHory «i Art. WnabiiigtoJU D. C. tliVideEKT Culk^-riwi,} 
ifjifJleA ij- i<P^ Mjfik |ij nwd&l- Oi dvfim^d Ufto$ i?/ 

cci^r« Maiwt his tm^flrrrujd fjfe drpth tif th^ cav^ firtiJ o (Seri jdans iJial coufiterlmhn^^ **f<wi^ f cm^ 

Wiart«ntng of the faftme/w; m thU tlw pgatif ^fn&st ItHiks u cutmif slusp^ glued (wifo the neiftfid boek^brnd- 
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lie shari^d Courbet s idea that owe should paint 
only what iho eye flcttially sees, hot he felt tliat in 
order to do this he first had to re-think the wliole 
language of pointing. So he began by learning 
ev'ery'lhing he could about this language; he made 
copies aiid studies alter the old masters, and for 
several years these "pictures of pictures" were his 
main coneern (see figures 386, 387). You can see 
the new Luiguage Manet worked out for him¬ 
self if you compare his Fife Fhyer of 1866 (figure 
394J witli tbo atone Breakers. Since the liule Mid¬ 



dle Ages when pictTines first became “windows * 
painters liaU always relied on modeling and sliad- 
ing lo make their shapes look round, and solid, 
and the siirronnding spaces deep and hollow. 
Courfiet. too. still painted that way, Manet, on the 
(ither Imnd. decided that all this could he dune 
through difiereuces in etdor alone, rather thair 
through difFerout shades of UgUt and dark. In Ids 
Fife Player^ the light hits the forms head-on, so 
tlxat we find practically no shadijws, and no shad¬ 
ing. 'file whole picture is made up of separate, 
fiat color patches placed iieil to each other ou 
the canvas. Aud every patch, whether it stands 
for a thing (such as a port of the boy's nnifonn) 
or just for empty space (like the light grey "palcir 
around the figure) lias a clear-cut shape of its own. 
Wltal dties all this mean? Simply this: that for 

387. tmKNOw’n HASten l»ANi9n?) / A Deiut Soidicr / Seven- 
tcDilIi csnituiy. NiitiunaJ GiiUOTV. London, fn .Waiuf’s (tnitr, 
Ihe picture v?ot inilieped in bt by Vct^ivfunz <?r Zurfmnm, two 
mesien he gx^atty udmtrcd. 1| ie an elahmite etIi>gpTy, ffdt of 
tyraboiii of the hreoity o/ Tmin'c life {tiaJU, fioaling bvbblot, 
and dm liht'). 
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MANET / fii fh: / 1^74. MtiTTj|K3lS^ai}^ ^iufctIIll oE AH, Kw Vorit. (n ^Atf 

pirttJiVi fivnc rr rirtcTiic 4tfi€7 Thfi Dead TrireaduXi Alfriict And Aia nrui * 

plnfi/iiT to a Im^Thfltj tit, oiriiid c^iiUhar (hat ^eftvf (tf ^Udi^ mj ha uif nf ih 
















389. iiKsoiti / Flinf / 1872, C^lli^ction Mrs MsiT^hiill Fields York. Thcf irnprcmfonhts 

discovered a i^euhh of color In j’jJrtW# it'ftf'rr e^irlwr jmUiUTtf hod iFn% doThtesst. Tn /?*-'ftfffr llirf 

wh Witr-r, arui pitfjtU^s rtjf ihv -^loiVixBrj ore us impof^rmi <t* the hloztng hrightncv-'it of thr mrdh Ufcm-^ 


























3y0i MON£T / and Sritui; / IS&t^ Nfttiuitiil CitlfefyH Ijuickiii, kihfU Li>untri^^id0 

iUumttuHitd hij f/ii^ 4^ii(^ng of mnidf uttniight Ikfft yh*ldjs m rit-'h i huru^Mi tuktr m ilifnoirs liuf^nda^ 
SC4W fN oi Wfut unudd darir (*j iiw/il ilitii xuvw itr/iifr fhlt piviurtc^r 

























Siyi. ciJCAU / Ca/tf Ijtx Ambutmik tir^ iimxteti / ItfTf^TTt 

Lytjns. the rnnxtPr amotig, ifw Ci}icfrrd eJmlk^ u-wt a 

U^ctamiC Xiihidiiut^ for oth xincr ilunj }HrrtntUt:d h\m fo {fmm erru/ p<tM tt1 (/#r jwjiff 










Manet ihe picture has become more important 
than the thigs it represents. The limited world 
of the canvas, he found, has its own “natural 
laws," and the first of these is that every brush 
stroke, every color patch is equally “real," no 
matter what it stands for in nature. Vermeer and 
Velazquez had come closest to this idea of “pure 
painting ' among tlie old masters. It remained for 
Manet, however, to turn the Baroque triumph of 
light into a triumph of color. 

In the Boat (figure 388) shows you the next 
stage of the revolution Manet had started. Stimu¬ 
lated by younger artists (Claude Monet and 
others) who had carried his ideas further in their 
own canvases, Manet had turned lo outdoor 
scenes such as this, Hooded with sunlight of a 
brightness that makes all earlier paintings seem 
murky by comparison. Color is everywhere, es¬ 
pecially iri the shadows (if we can call them 
thatl), It is a genre picture, but Manet gives us 
only a casual glimpse of the two people and what 
they aiG doing; his brushwork has become quick 
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392, 3&3. toouAiib Manet / Tht fiaieony, uhJ Deiaii / The Leuvre, Pum. Th* detiga of thia picttife wdf hujrlNN/ 
htf Go ^09 Mujiu on * Baleony ffigurt 54^); duf rtUttUm of the turn much like (fiar of Mane#* Doatl Toroadw aii4 a* 
Barotfw oiodel (see pa^ 244^ Agoiti the subject hot been draitiad ef emoHonat confeni, tiis eomposirion is nou? gwmeW* 
pivdse (compare the ricv and altedows haee become os saUd as tite highli^ns. 



























3tM, niot’JUTO MANET./ T/it Tla^f f 1860, “Hie Louvre, 
Faru. Here Mow( the hold cxfwriment of Tiift Dead 

Toi«ador 386) idHi eccii grearci' emphasit f/Pi the ftai- 

nest of file back^ouad ihot frames the hotji end V7!(li 
brighter colors. 


and sparkling like that of Hak or Constable, so 
that the entire scene seems in motion. 11 was this 
that made the couser\’ative critics call the new 
style Impressionism; to them, such pictures w-ere 
at best no more than quick impressions, ud- 
linished sketches not worthy of serious attentioiu 
Moreover, they complained, the color was so raw 
that it hurt their eyes (apparently they never went 
out on sunny days). One of the yomiger Impres¬ 
sionists, Auguste Renoir, was particularly success¬ 
ful in using Impressionism to catch the bustling 
life of the Paris streets. Ilis Neiif (figure 

389) shows one of the bridges over the river Seine 
in the blazing noonday sun of midsummer, and 
again it is the wealth and hrilliauce of color Lliat 
gives the picture such charm and gaiet)'. The air 


395 . CLAllUE MONET / J 7 u 7 iiUliKf Of ArgDHtElid i 1868 . Aft IflSOlVltO Of Ttiis nlRlilU Mo/mif A flCU.' of 

uennung adapted lo iMiidoof*; opitirs pfet'f# it buiSt up of palches of totid cotor, and the refic^Aiont (ft the water art 
no less“r(!or <ft t^u n^^fa’orJt of patches than the reu. To Motiett seftectiont viere at fatcitutitig et they Itad beta to ih* Vun 
F.ycksltee /igurr lOUf, fmf for the upponte rtoaon. 
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quiveni with the heat reflected from the pave¬ 
ment, but the shade seems deliciously cool—alto¬ 
gether, a perfect daj' for a strolL 
How could anyone have failed to enpy the 
wonderful freshness of this scene? Yet for most 
people during those years the greatest living 
painter was William Adolphe Bouguereaii, virhose 
pictures sold for prices as high as those paid for 
the rarest of old masters. Figure 400 shows us 
one of his \vorks, entitled Yoirffi. We see a yomig 
woman in classical garb leaning against an ancient 
Roman fountain and playfully lieset by two flut¬ 
tering cupids, the “voices of love/' Maybe there 
is nothing wrong with this idea as sudr—after all, 
Botticelli’s Birth of Ventis (flgnre 137) also has a 
ratlier complicated [joetic theme, and of a similar 
kind. If Bonguereau's painting has lost its appeal 
for most of us, while Botticelli’s Ventw and 
Renoir s Pnnt Neuf have kept llieirs, the reason is 
that Bougucreau was not ven' sensitive to the 
l)eauty of painted shapes arid colors, he was satis¬ 
fied simply to “photograph" his model, a job that 


398. ACtavrE Rsvnm / Bol/ier tufti* a Gritfoin 1870. Mii- 

smut! of Art, Siii* FAok\ finxiJ. 

ic<»rk$ of R^noiTt of Co^tfhEi fig¬ 
ure yf*! (f idso hm a ficK ghw ntatcimd mhj 

hij jfigHri? £60), 
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Auc?usrrp piemui / Biudjj fot "T/te About 

iSSS., Foimejly KiiDctlltT CEdlcries, New YorL B^nair did ihh 
dfotL^ingr tL'ith l/i^ ftrm^ simple tnitUnei and liTanghj m4}d4ihd 
fornii. at a time when o trip to Uoly had helped Aiui to redis- 
eo&tr the chssicd tradition of Hnphaet and Ingrei^ 



(i9S. AVetiSTx iiEsoiE. /Tiic Jvdgmeni of Faris / About 1^14 
CoUcction F, Fldl&di^lplhija- /ji Jiw £?M tfge. 

Renair bnUiant rainbow cotorn o{ Aif fmpremtmief 

phase with his atoaremss of el^tssicai tom in ^immerfna. 
cotupmondrj rotmded hodieSr 








! AUCVW HEXOIB / Le Aftroiifi de la Cafe»« / 1676 The Louvif, Pufii, Caf^ life and fltArf «anaJ /onii* ef Bmwemvni 

itew a fav<fnt€ mbject for Impntatfmiim, but otJy Hifrtfljr knitui bow to captUTt iht humso tMniifh of atmh *Cfr>tt; bis goy 
flirting couples under the dap^d pflttrm of surdlgjla and shadow fodietn a tense of happiness sbared ttmt is wlterJ;^ ontranc- 
(fig. DegOJt' caf^ *r*Tir itf thtr mrrif ytsar on thir feeing pagf It di^cah irndare afi&r 





the camera coultl have done much more con¬ 
veniently. Maybe that is why people liked his 
work so: they trusted it the way they trusted the 
camera, which “never lies,” and were quite will¬ 
ing to see inspiration where we today f^in find 
only perspiration and cheap sentiment. 

Bougnereau shows tis the style of the art acad¬ 
emics at its worst. Be thought of himself as the 
heir of Ingres and David (and, through them, of 

4 D 0 . Af ieft APOLflU. WULUaM BO^CUElllAt' / TouiA 

Abnit IB 75 . WhpTifiibouts uttloinwii. Tht^ of ihi* pir 

liir« hif th0 Bioft fmiHHH ""ogicisr painter ^ hi* frntfr is the 
luffw ihai of oIk^- Which £f t}*e- more Miccessfnp 


^OIp Ai figA(r oEc^ / The Ghm of Mmoifte / 

The Firii. Degm dUenchartied coupU^-ot ttrn 

CimpisU a typienOy Imprcs^miist "^dico 0 / lift'll 

tjet then hroodine ^hind (he 0 } ^piy 

fitbUs, is ns mfmgiettiiUF wt mniil dmrm of iltnmr^ 
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PotifsiD and Rapliael), but lie stmpl)' did not know 
how to practice what he preached. Still, the aca- 
dcntic “systeni*’ out of w'hich he came was not 
whdliy badi a young artist of real talent could 
profit from it despite its glaring faults. One of the 
great masters of Impressionism, Edgai' Degas, 
had gpne throu^ this kind of training. He had 
studied with a follow’cr of Ingres, and had come 
away with a respect for line and composition that 
served him well throughout lus life. The splendid 
portrait drawing (figure 402) that Degas made of 
his friend Manet not long after their first meet- 
ingt is far closer to the spirtt of Ingres than any- 
thing Bouguereau ever did. The pose, to be sure, 
seems casual and relaxed, as if Degas had caught 
his sitter unawares, yet the figure is carefully com¬ 
posed, mid the linns are so graceful, the farms so 

4Q4. dbcas / 7 mo Damtxts ta 

About Ov^Tier imkiiowD. 1880 

began ia dreelvp a of eloji^ jrifjvptiirffy md hrmdth. Ev^exj 
ROW, hk forms hat:^ A f^rui(7n controilsd 

he couki 


•JQ2, oscAis / Mmei dfawin^ / About 1S65. 

Vletropoliluu Miwum q{ Art* New YotIl See ^;3i7n'iitumf on the 
rigfd. The use of peneUt a **dry" and previse tool, is in itieff 
ij mark of respect for In^es (corn^xirt 848}. 

4^)^. EDCAii UECA5 / Unch and Mk'ieee f 1B6£. Art Instituto 
uf Chicugu, Afl IVgcw y/oftrort;* me o/ j^opte hmmdf chose 
fo do (he despised potirmtiire as 4 tfiide). This gtoirpi ixd- 
mirabhj composed^ shows liLr feeling for c^umicter irnJ 

for the stihilr \nterplay of personaliUes. 






















4U5. J!AM£3 ^Hi^TTLEEt / in Siln^T^ Old 

B^itersvtt Bridge / ALxjiut ISTO. TAti> G^Uoi^% LondDn. 
thougfi hU cLYis m? Tnarw thm er €tf Ixn 

W/ii^lcr cmtut io pcrsontfy thr nt^w motmnmt in 
lUf' f jffj f4 English and ATnerican jrublit: 



406. ^AMEs ^^1£lSTL£ll / ArTangemBjU tft Gr(3^ 

(The ArfiifV Mother} / 187 i_ Tlie Lcniiv'Te^ Fiuis. fille 
proelitim^ Whistlers belief m Art for ; iirf, he stdd, 

muitm diapct mtd fothirr fl^n seniimmt. Olrtsioudy, 

liB did rti^f pfOcHee udutt he pteached 


cleanly set down, that we need nert be alraid to 
compare tbcin with Ingres' Madame Ricidre {fig- 
ure 348). 

Unlike Other members of the group a^o^lmd 
.Manet, Degas hardly ever painted out-oi-doors. 
Among the favorite subjects of this “indoors and 
nighttime Impressionist” were scenes of the thea¬ 
ter and show business, such as the Cafe Concert 
(figure SSI). Here tlie bright colors of the cos¬ 
tumes, the dramatic lighting, the contrast be¬ 
tween the ''artifieial'' world of the stage and tlie 
"roaT world of the spectators, have been woven 
into a wonderfully rich and vivid pattern. Again 
we get what seems to be almost a chance view, 
as if the artist had sketched it in a few minntes* 
dme while passing through the crowded halL 
Actually, however, this unstudied, oE-center bok 

4CI7i claUdb mosbt / C/ittring Cf&ss Btidge / 11*04. Ccnxr- 
tety WOdenstem 4[ Co.. lne,+ Now Yqrk. Jo Jiu later years, 
Monet became more arid more concerned with tlte way ffghi 
arid color arc ciwfcrftten^d % the atmosphert. ttis pictures tt^ 
hegpn io loak like shimmering^ mightUss senxm 


hides a lot of exact pbnning. Notice, for uislanoe, 
how' the string of lanterns to tlie left of the singer 
in the red dress helps to draw attention to Iier 
outstretclled arm; how the neck of the bass fiddle 
sticking out of the orchestra pit mokes us realize 
the gap in space between foreground and back* 
ground. The way the picture is put together 
shows all the care of an Old Master, hut an Old 
Master with a thoroughly modern mind. 























40ti PAUL i TA* About 1S7V. Col- 

letim Sravw* Nbfcbm. T/w! i?TC4Wiiy, mrf^i^s of painu 
tht 4:ittsr^t diviifim of nful di^rk urm$, all m 

tif tti0 i.*^y Man€i (compare 3931, hut orchifcclurat 

order of tht li uxiix^id^l^ 




A MOi^Q the earliest adtnirers of Monel wa^ a 
^ rather gruJf youjjig man Irom the south oi 
France nained Paul C^zanae, He quickly took over 
the new language of such pictures as The Fife 
Pluyer and niade it the basis of his own work (see 
figure 4U8). In the early 1870 s Cezaune began to 
do briglillv lit outdwr scenes similar to Manets 
Jr* th^ Boat and Benoirs Pont Nenf^ but he never 
shared his friends" interest in the ""sp^u" of the 
inoment,'* in movement and change; and toward 


4U0. At /<rff: PAUL cezasms / Christ in Liutbc / About IS60— 
70. CoUiTctijOD Mf K aitdi Faria. 4i0^ Bf- 

saASttJoco DRL ptaMno / CAiiil bi i.ipdlj£^ / Abmjt 
The trades Mtidrld. In Jbijf ''picture of a picture,*" dbtiif ^roui d 
rdpn?dif£^ff>np agdin ideoj 

pdbiHng tvem ttpuettceil by Majie f fcompom ^uret 563* 4671 
mid Iww well he understood the of the "Alanflf wjoI«- 

tion" oj the 1660^1. 





















411. tAUL tiziAXNt: / C/iJimv/jHvt s^dlt'd / AkH>iii lhT7_ Criiller^- uf Fbit< Atts, CuLuiiilniip Oltiu. Jn 

ciDn^iio-^ pum’ Uftes the raitibitw-htinhi ^bm of Impres^ioniwi^ 

his quest for iftobilUfj omi order i£ seen iii the d€>eetmhf\^ of eerittitk ami hvri^umtabi {tomtmrei 30(i}^ 

















412, PAiTt. / Fnij# vjfif^ Af^ph^v / t^jlletlkin Mr. AhJ Mh. Jk'iii." LeCiHiilc;^ 

Fans. 2 n fhlt {^ili bff thi^ urffH ii firm Ufjd hihuu^t'd //ii* wnwt mhti^ t^hr The 

piay ri/ Kgtit ijhJ mw f^if tt twididi^d 4 rkiitif gTtjdrd agaIt af i-Rfji ami wurm Uuux^, 


A,T [{igjjt: 

41^ I'Atri, ciaANXK y limt^ in Pnixr/»rtf4? / Tlir Tnfm Ttf miij ^irt liuitiriiEt^ rn<KiEnLi|H>hsj. TridiLinri. /frit 

f/jp near afut tiw ptr, amn-mwlr ftfrm ami naiumi gruusih, anr hofth cofUni^ed hfaiinhi iii(i> fmr- 

mtin}f tiw iP«p7r*)fri;L^ nfla' Jt 4ti/f beara the RJ CiTiiinruV rjfvrt kt iftMaplum Im own unroig U^m^wr, 

























<(11 ceuiuiES. KKifHAT / A Huitdatf Aflcrmton hh tki Crrmrftt Jattr / IS W-Sfi. Art Jniri(jlhlL> iif CVfppi^wriiii'/ (u f/ie dimi, pttUtiut, jitfieti nuitlf 

Scdwr. C’r2«»iH»f itioh ptmunuitr unit impuisirr. Thfi ^!lltirt• pic litrr Uf puiiOt up t*/ i\f cafnr, llitt' ti OtMlif ntum^h. 

thr ftaureK, ultluiHEh cmni^i tchj immahfhttil, rtthixal tmd at ruitf; mab (jih" hint n dktlnnUw jvmtmililif, uhtturt^’tl wtih wU outl f^rt•rS^wtf. 











415. PAUL CEZZAXXE / ilfoiif ^ajiiri''Vttrfoirc‘ sevn jratn Bibetim» ^>udrny . A^Kiut IGtiti—It^CXll. Kaltiinoiro Museum of An, iTliie 
Cone Cultocdon.] The ptptute^ <if Ciiiutnne's old ag/e hatx a onttgi/ and of Here tht gmut mooriioi'n 

near Aix-eii-Froi;efice looms more Ttiajesiuxlhj titan ever ahove its base of rocks and trves. There ie no Innt of man's presence— 
htonfes and roads, *o tmjxrrtant in urtJsf'j efirifcr r47nipotlffon.t, cEnutd distodr tha loneii/ grawtonr of thh oiew 


ISSO lie left Imprcsitioni^m. bcliiud anti became 
the Bnit of the Fost-Impressioiiists, This is not a 
very telling laWl for the inaturc Cezanne, or for 
those who were in S)'mpathy with lus tiffoits, hut 
at least it suggests that they were not "airU’lJn- 
pressianists.** These men all knew how much they 
owed to the revolution that Manet had brought 
OU; they were certainly not trying to luido it. On 
the contrary, tlicy wanted to carry it further, so 
that Post-Impressionism was actually just a later 
stage—though a very important one—of the same 
basic "Manet Revolution.’' 

Let us see now what Idncl of Post-Imprcssian- 
ism Cezanne had arrived at, Elis still life, FntU 
Bowl, Cltm, and Apples (figure 412), has the 


freshness of color and the free hrushwork of an 
Impressionist picture, hvtt after you look at it for 
a while you will notice all sorts of puzzling thijigs. 
There are dark outlines <lrawn aromul most of 
the shapes, and tlie shapes themselves are siuipler 
tlian they wcuild he in nature^ the table top scents 
to tilt irpward, and the foreshortening of the 
Ixjvvl and glass is not “correct.'' Also, the colors 
seem to follow a scheme that stresses tJie contrast 
of cool arid warm tones, and the brush strokes 
form a sort of pattern tlmt runs over the entire 
canvas and gives it a shimmermg effect. Has Ce¬ 
zanne done all this on purpose, or didn’t he know 
any Iwtter? Curiously enough, the longer we 
study the picture, the more we come to fee] thiil 


I 
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4tft. r/iui. {.'EZANh'K f TUc CtircS PhiyiTt f lftSJ0-y2. Ccrilectinn Stephen C. CIl4Tlt| Nc'V 7'/jtrr^ jnrniitjTjnig 

l/i# Ltr \‘din> ;)«<udi4ri m ihii gfu«;i {comporv fi^r* &)4)t miifi n wfttM of ti^ight and tuAmw. ir 

m(?Jt/jVtr /irmnraT of ji/irtpe thai cwn iitf maiehed tmly b^ GitUto (aeo fi^utp 80}. Hw we find tht iiacJ oj^iaslte <)/ 

Caftlihorp^ ^/igun? -iSO); a ttrffAii pfwe jttoyed mHh utmatt cottcontraifoet. 


these things look right iii it, although they are 
wroTig according to nature. An<] tliat is e;tact!y 
whal C^ime wanted us to feel. For him* even 
more tlian for Mauet, a framciJ canvas was a sep¬ 
arate world, with laws of its own that were mote 
importaul to him llian (he laws of nature; he 
could iu;t take something out of nature and put 
H into a picture widiout elianging it so as to 
make it fit in. "Bowls, glasses, and fruit,** he 
seems to l>e telling m, “are not at all remarkable 
in themselves. They become rcmarkahle only Ijc- 
cau^e td what I ilu with I hem in my picture. That 
is my task, my ehalleiigc as an artist.'* But Ce¬ 
zanne did not think of nature simply as his raw 
muterial, to Im dealt with as he pleased. He had 
the greatest respect for it and did not change it 
any more than he fell he had to. In his Fruit 
BoteJ. and pcriiaps even more so in the sltglitly 


later House in Pn>vei\ce (figure 413), we can see 
how delicately he has balanced the claims of art 
and naturei his fonns are arranged in depth, yet 
they also cling to the surface: they are simpler 
and clearer than in nature, since t}>e world of 
painting is a limited and cuderly one* made up of 
color patclms ratlier than of atoms. Tlie forms 
are carefully related to each other and to the size 
of the canvas, yet they always remain part of the 
larger vv'orld outside, which does no I stop at Llie 
frame of the picture. 

Cejauiie once explained iJiat hLs aim was "to 
do Poussin over again, but fram nature,*' wliich 
means tliat he wanted an art a.s solid and monu¬ 
mental as that of tlie Old Masters, without giving 
up what he had teamed from Impressionism. The 
same might be said of Georges Seurat, another 
great Post-Impressionist, Seurat's career was as 


2m 











brief as those of Masaccio, Giorgione, and C^- 
caidt—he died in 1S91 at the age of thirtj'^^two— 
what he achieved is just as astonishing. His 
main efforts went into a fe^v very large paintmgs, 
on each of Nvhicli he spent a years time or more. 
One reason why he worhetl so slowly was his he- 
lief tliat art oiighl to be based on a “system"; lilse 
Degas^ he had studied with a follower of Ingres, 
and his ioterest in theory came from this experi¬ 
ence. But as with all artists of genius, Seurat's 
theories do not explain his pictures; It is the pic- 
lures, rallier, that explain the theories. 

In A Sunday Afternoon on the Grande Jatte 
(figure 414) Seurat has picked a suh|ect popular 
among the Lnpressionists—a gay crowd enjo>ing 
a summer day on an island near Paris, The colors 
are of the same raml>aw’'brighmess we saw in 
Renoir's Pont Neuf, but othenvise the picture is 
the very opposite of a quick “impression." Seurat, 
even more than Cezanne, sought to regain calm¬ 
ness and monumentality in painting, and he knew 
that this could he done only hy bringing the 


41 ", CEOHCEs , Drdtt'fng fvf the "Crandf JaUf " 

About 18S5. CoJlocdon Closer de Hauke, farts. Compare fig.- 
urp 414. Scurat'x drattiJfiga are as imprrfonal hi m 

tit» paintings; aiuj trace p/ ''/{njttlwrfrtii;:'' f(0¥ iM*Pii hfotlrd oiir 
i)if the mbile grodatiornr el tone that define the .iltapet. 




41S. cEUKOiS acviiAS j Baihmg In the Seine / lS&3-b4. Tate CiiUery, London, This ts the first of Seurut'ii turen-nule caov 
piwirtftFij. tass complex than the Ctande Jatte. now tvoadi^ painted (the Pointillisf detr urc not tjet If) ee^dence) /jiil fust 
poised and deliberate- In faet^ because of tlm grewfer orfligtif o{ the figures and dmr m/onctJii, nrfoxed ptytes, the plrturr tio^f it 
nemt)iMefita/ff[f ufvemtaled |jy the arttrCs later u-firts. 
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strictest IduJ of into the co^ifuscU, shifting 
scene, by putting everything to the right pbce 
and mating it stay there- The Grcmi Jatte is 
snrelj' one of the most completely "thou^t- 
through" pictures of all time, as perfectly con- 
tiolled as a mural hv Piero dclk Francesca (com¬ 
pare figure 133); in fact, it has a timeless di^ty 
that recalls the art of ancient Egypt, This passion 
for order can be seen even in the bmshworfc, C6- 


4 la. biK) IIA Ku «(.11UA1W / i fittfriof dt L’Etan^ta-VfUe / 1^9$. 
Smith Ooljegi; ^fuJHnlEn of Ait^ Nrirthamplon^ Mki^d]U5«tt&. 
tiffint tiftdcT fhef iR^iiiTTirf of Sfumf an 

tnH*tinr /lo# fetmifitr a ^inifUmhig jmiimt li fiaK orm- 


43<J. vjNciyATAA-v cise;ti potai;^ Ealefi/ CalleciiQn V, W. van CisgK* Laim, Holtund^ lfi ihw liprk the aitfl 
mfwt &f hU ^jeritfiL -Sfittw deep urpfi fli* fjotfr, Tf^ pk^ujr 

has ifs naive,, cium^y aspects, hut i>njy ihn ^nYimjIfy of expre^dan Vnn. GogA lucfnfae/ For simple 

ptfople, Ihc fiiHiitting mCjil Jms the nelmm af a tiiual. 
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42 K vjnce.vt vajs gocih tif l/ir CoJnri? 4 ;^ir Cp'n 

(fruwiittg) iWfi. pf Aft. Hawijfd UnivtTaitw. 

CumbHilgt, Httii fionr of Viin Gogft^* pflinf- 

ings mwimi, hU ^warfid uPiitfJ ttiU <itvough fi> 

jKi/cguHrJ hvt t^ticc among e/ir grcai muxUtrA of mcdom timin 


422. viNC’EM VAN IS5C1I SiiP/TtfU-irtt l8ttS. Tuk GalWv* 

Luiirlnrii Whai V'^aii Cpg/j rii fiou'art fwit ^/wi-tr 

^fLrxrj^tir^ ilfioliUj hut f^thoA ojf aH th ing thh}gr. Likf 
-fun^, ilw^ rtuliair t^v^n uA iluty 4fu^d 

tfii’ir p€tnh arul turn tufo dry, hfown 


zajioe^s bn.L^K strokciSi desspite their pattem4ikc 
quality^ stilJ betray a strongly persona] touch: 
with Seurat^ even" stroke has become a precise 
little dot of ptue color, a tiny, impersonal '"build¬ 
ing b!ock“ in the coastniction of the picture (this 
technique is known as Pomtillistn). 

While Ci^zanue and Seurat were making a 
more severe* Classica! art out of the Impression* 
ist sU'fef Vincent van Gogh led tlie way in a dif- 
erent direction* he !>elieved tliat Impressicmism 
did not allow the artist e[iough freedom lo eaipress 
his inner feelings. Since these were his main con* 
cena, he Ls sometimes called an E^iprcssionist. 


42S. VJNCILST: VAN coaii Dt- Cmhft 1S90. Si^gin^i 
JCfninaffllcyt N<?w Vt^rk. Voji Gpg?i eaiHJs to Dr- Gadmf for irtoi- 
JFitfnf in f/tf laja mont^u of hii Ufv, and found a kindrt^d ajjirii. 
uiinoH anj^diCT indf Tfint (a why tht annuiitwd facr of itm 
portrait sto rvcotb itw oum. 




































Van Gogh, too, wonted tg “re-do tbe Old Masters 
from naturej" but his heroes were Delacroix and 
Beinbrandt mtlicr than Ingres and Poussui. Al¬ 
though he was to become the first great Dutdi 
painter since the seventeenth cenluiy, von Gogh 
did not start out as an artist at all. His early in¬ 
terests were literature and religion; for a while 
he even worked as a lay preadier among the poor. 
Only in 1880, at the age of twenty-seven, did be 
turn to art; and since he died ten years later, his 
career w'as even shorter tlian that of Seurat. Al¬ 
most all of his important works, in fact, date 
from tbe last three years of his life, whidi he 
spent mostly in the south of France, Tow'ard the 
end, he began to suffer from fits of mental illness 
that made it more and move diflGcult for biin to 
paint. Despairing of u cure, he finally decided to 
kill liimsclf, for he felt very deeply that it was 
otdy his art that made life w-orth living for hinL 
The drau'ing. Peasant of the Caimrgue (figme 
4fll) is filled with the same sense of pity tliat had 
made van Gogh do religious work ainoug the poor. 
The strongly modeled face stands out with incred¬ 
ible force, since everj'thing else (the background, 
the hat, the shoulders) lias been kept fiat, for con¬ 
trast, In this w&y ihe artist compels us to share Ids 
own experience, to feel what he Felt—the look of 
inner pain in the eyes, the strange expression of tlte 
mouth with its weak, frozen smile, I,ike Cezaimc 
and Seiuat, van Gogh reshapes nature, but for 
very different reasons. They stress the tv’pical 
qualities of things: he picb out what is unique, 
With them, the artist tends to disappear behind 
hb work; with him, every shape reveals Ids per¬ 
sonal feelings. Where they seek balance and sta¬ 
bility, he creates movement. Look, for instance, 
at tlie dots in tlic background of our drawing: 


424- At l^}t: I'lKtiET^T gogu 
and Mrs. Juliii WJutnfiv, Vfirle. AJwiif a tjnur 
hix (kittK €^gh fi* jatint *1 Umgrt ami morv %m 

dulating tihii^h gavr hit u;wfc d ncif fiuUl. rh^thmU 

ijuuliltj figurt 430, tlinw fMUr monilts rofiitfrj. 

in }hij» jHcturt, thr tjf thtr Ita^kgfvurul 

creaSg^ a pool of thfkama oguitiH H'hiah thi' fhimtr hri^hi ti*Gd 
Harulff out with fotat* 



425h Altotr, CAui;;gi.% / BtJfnjour Ciju^wn 

li^U- 90 . Muscimi oi Mfxi^TTi (\rt+ hfAgia?. 426 
GVSTAVH i::^uiiarr / Botifmr Mofmmr Cimrln^i f 
F^bre, MuiirpdlJcr. FrurKT. A ffjofi- coHirtLyi ihmt (hh 
uxtohl lie hard briugbic, piclnre, jtfiintw^d m a 

moaktng cfuillcngit io his nitics^ fthuin thv. .mprenwl^ self- 
ass^tretf a^tis^ being Tespeoilnliy greetod by o wedthy putron^ 
Gi^ugEiin, fnockmg Vourhot^ fo he oocepted ii ^icnsont 














427, ^nu;. cavculs / J7«> Spinf < 3 / IX^i/ WdlfJ*' 

4fig / 1892, A Gdttigirr Cwilyt^eirr York, 42® At 

EBOUAnD StflAMirr/ niplxiiji^if4r» F arl^ . Al^iwr^ 

/idrf dUfmji'c^J ifir '*n?sjiffcfffWp^ ht refused ttf 

Ijmctwf hU tuuie mvtt/rt ftxi$ a reidmmff With 

Cou^iriH fic^iws Monsrt^h ^ampuMtUm, th^ litttmttf tigr 
ntficoncuf rcfunuf, hut nwi’ 4^ thr prfmWjYe four iff 
rMiiumL iidiirh ti^ him«(rtf had ij?i£^if!f7ac!rf 


429 rJkML Ofjfrfrngj nf CfiTl^frui^ {u.cmibrilj 

About 1891 - 9 ^. In lArfj fmiUrnjt mut 

tdudied of iodinitfm, Cdnguii4''i urootfcim of TdiUi 

ttitt%.'9mii f»imitif^nr\it nuwe f^Mii do idw pairitin^^. 
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vixVMW ooiiH / lloiid with Cfiprw^i^s / J^^J. KrilJ]iL'rAliilkir Sliile Muwuiii, OKf^lo^ FlyJLuiiL T/if 
^pjiet SLUithiifn couiitr^Hidir C'^’^xinirr tund iosmd ytahiiiitj utid itutfmvti V/ih Cu^L'jr 

L'^iinVpri nf tfu^ riiJriJt-£> unx/ i>/ nU fhvhij-i;. af ittffh timt titilfcc/ ^)y ifw wiwxr fOtFFHi- rpu^rgj/. 
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«31 t-u L Tbr Vriha; / iSSj, Alkigitl ^r1 HullaJt», \r» Yfiri;, tlffPipim (pW ihut 

luiil ttu: rote nf Itui- tutiitilfMlbW Ruibt t ihtm vJm'frr mlurr fHrrtnetij, fn nvniMii f(i"rfft icfir 

m Ilf lilt he tfotri itt thu pietuie, u.itUih u tuiwa id ctiuLr r/u, wm/)/c iftxf ilhnet faiiti ti} ptntiuint faHi, 











4S2 iiKviu iJit TiKJLuu$i:-i,AUi^ / At ttn.* Mtuilm fluNge / IS92. Art [u^tllutu ol Cliit ogE>. Di^spitr itA 
1t^iTf£t£^* gd/rfy. (?iLt h ft ti Tfitf masktiJcifi fares, the aff-kc^ ctilar srhi rne^ tiw com- 

biuiitivn of /crgtf and otewmphatii- perspective, f^ducc a dis^fuieUn^ m^turrmrish effects 
































434. JAMES ENSQH / IrKhlgw / 1890. Royal Museum of Fbm Arts, Antwerp. Like Van Cogh, thit gtcat Belgian painter 
um moved to deep moral anguidt by tite complitwnl (Tiffinlm of lift lime. He, ioo. uvti cuBcemad ttUA csptenton tather 
ihen form. Bat kit ti <t hitterly moeking oil, full of demtmiacal laugfiter, TAe tinislcr maaked crvoltiret ef Eiuode inurgi- 
rtflitem press in upon tu as frui^nilt; et tfte iiigkotans/i uHtche* c( Goya (imnpare figure $47}. 


th^ reflect the PoiiitillJsni of Seurat, but instead 
of staying in place they seem to be flowing this 
way and that, as if they had a will of their oivn. 
Elsewhere in the drawing, this same flow of the 
pen strokes becomes stronger slill. 

In the Road with Cypresses (figure 430) the 
personal "handwriting'’ of von Gogh is done with 
the lirush, hut every stroke stands out just as 
boldly, and his passion for movement is almost 
ovcrpoivering. The road streams past us, the trees 
lick upward like flames, and the sfcj' is filled with 
the w'hirling motion of the sun, moon, and stars. 
This magnificent vision of tire unity of all forms 
of life again expresses van Gogh's religious feel¬ 
ing—a feeling as deep and strong as the faith of 
the Middle Ages, even though it k l>ased on a be^ 
lief in the creative force within nature, rather 
than on the Christianity of the Bible. 

Religion also played an important part in tlie 
work (if not the life) of Paul Gauguin, who de¬ 
cided to turn artist even later in his career than 
van Gogh did. Until tlie age of thirty-five, he w'as 
a prosperous businessman wlto painted and col- 


435. odujOx n£DON / / Aixiiit JGll, MiJictiEn <A 

Motlcm Art* New Ytsrk. (Lflllo P* BUsa CciDcctloiiL^ A/f/ioti^i 
eeff^ moormenJ, Radon imt mdfpft as 

an exjd&TCr of dreamtike cisuw. If is Silence/iiis n /uunfingf^ 
poetic cir tlmt U not som forgotten. 
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4a6. Em'Aim atvsat / Kalional CoUiny, 

Oslo. £f/)iccrfA^ with giifft dnrl feat, this glff luu ^ 

rtffliir (,-crtwo(»u# Iff hetseif as a sejititl fwht^ The hiirsh 
rrrmit lift wtkedtwsst pJtysliutlhj und psifchi/logbxUif, a* if 
«fiif iiMTif Irappefl in fliit heam of o tfKfUl^hl. 


Icctcd modem pictuics cid the side (he once 
owTietl (.^^amie s Trotf Boul, Glu'is, attd Appfes}. 
By l8Sy, however, he had founded, a new move* 
mciit lu ait tliat tie called Symbolism. Tfiis style, 
tiiongli less intensely personal than van Cogh s, 
was in some ways an even bolder jiunp 1>eyoiid 
the lK)Uiids of Impressioniitn, Gauguin felt very 
strongly that Western civiliiation was “out of 
joint"'; diat our industrial swiety had forced men 
into an mcomplete kind of life devoted to making 
money, while their emotions lay neglected. In 
order to redifcovcr tliis lilddeii world of fcfeling 
for Uxmscll, Caugtiiu went to live among the 
peasants ol Brittany, in western France, ile was 


particularly struck by the (act that religion still 
formed part of the everyday life of these coiiutry 
j)eople, and in liis Yelloto Christ (figure 431) he 
lias tried to e.'q)ress their simple and duect faith. 
The Christ is of a Late Gothic type, hut tin the 
level of folk art. since tliat is tiie way the thxee 
peasant women in the foreground think of Him. 
Tlie oUier forms, too, have been simpliUed and 
flattened out. so as to stress tliat tliey are imag* 
Ined. not observed From nature, and the brilliant 
colors are equally *‘iiti-natural," Gauguin's Sj'm- 
bolist style owes a good deal to medicval art (com¬ 
pare figure 79), ye I there is one big difference: 
since he did not share the religious expcjriciice of 
the peasants. Gauguin could only paint pictures 
ahout faith, rather than from faith, 

Tw'o years later, Gaiigiiin'^s seardi for t!ie im* 
spoiled life led. him even farther afield. He went 
to die South Pacific, as a sort of "missiouary in 
reverse"’ who wanted to leam from die natives 

^ 7 , EUV-Mui / TTilf / 1833 . Nati nn/al 

ler\', See cottitnffni, oppo^iite fNjg£?- *7 lijaiif f/j |jic- 

tutes,^ j^lLrn^iTi iLrote^ will make people take tlteir hat^ 
flixMr, the do in churcitT 
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instead of teaching them. Gauguin spent ahnost 
ten years in this tropica] setting, yet none of the 
pictures he painted there is as daring as the Yef- 
fou; Christ. The most interesting works of tliis 
period arc his 'woodcuts; in their frankly “carved 
look and bold white-ou-black patterns we can 
feel tlu' influence of the native art of the South 
Seas, The one called Offerhigs of Gratitude {Bg- 
ure 429) again has ictigious worship for its theme, 
but now the image of a local god has taken the 
place of Christ. 

Meanwhile, the ideas of Gauguin were taken 
up by other artists, among them the important 
Norwc^air painter Edvard Munch. In The 
Scream (figure 437), Munch makes us “see* what 
it feels like to be afraid. It ts a picture of fear, the 
kind of terrifying fear witliout reason tiiat grips 
us after w’e wake up from a niglitmare. The long, 
ivavy iines seem to carr)'' the echo of the scream 
into cvcTv comer of the pschirc—earth and sk) 


have become one great sounding board of fear. 

There is a cmiously luumtcd feeling about fig¬ 
ure 432. too, even tlicmgh it shows the inside of 
a well-known Paris nightclub, the Moulin Rouge. 
Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, wlio painted this pic¬ 
ture, was a great admirer of Degas, but he also 
knew van Gogh and Gauguin. the Moulin 
Rouge still has a good deal in common with De¬ 
gas' Impressionist C<tf6 Concert (figure 391); 
Qiere is the same sudden jump from foreground 
to background, tlie same contrasty lighting, the 
same interest in the gestures and poses of the 
performers. But Toulouse-Lautrec secs right 
through the gay surface of tlie scene. He views 
it with a cartoonist's sharp eye for character, in¬ 
cluding his own—he is the tiny, beardt-'d man next 
to the very tall one in the back of the room. The 
large patches of flat color, on the other Iiaad, with 
their dark, curving outlines, remind us of Gau¬ 
guin. Ttmlouse-Laiitrcc was no SymboUst, and 


43B. mrKiii de TUinjacsiE'LAimisic / in the Ctrctu Femaitdof TJje fifngwrtJfrr J 16$3. Art lurtitiJtB of Chicago. Tftis 
fant'os Texxdt tfiF rtwng infiuence of Jaftanese uioodcutt, poptdar fo Wtrt thxe Oir ISGO’tt tlut flai, brigfil orait of 
color; t>i§owmU/ timplifieil, dark cotfioan; compoaitien from tho tdgei initwd. aroimt an fmpty ccnUi-. teith ctxnj 
important ttif htj Ot* framft abrupt, oixrempiuaic amirmt of near and far. 




















irrxBJ BE TaijijCiti^-ij,inTiFC / £)/Lidfi Japon^ (pitstet) 
C(jlor«! LifltogJTipIi, 1B92. Mtn eampv^UiM of 
ChW Cobc^t figure SBl} Miru 0CTcd t^irmgh 

ihe pattern of a fapanes^ woodcul^ li to yisM a str^^ 

effecHD0 poster design. 


yet lii$ picture means more than an Impressionist 
nightclub scene. Whether he wanted to or not. he 
makes us fed that this Is a place of evil, 
in ld86, there appeared in an eixhibition of 
Fost-Iin press ionist works some pictures by a 
paiuter nobody had heard of before. His name 
was hicnri Rousseau, and he turned out to be a 
retired customs oflicial who had jirst started to 
paint, without training of any sort, at the age of 
forty. Rousseau was a folk artist, of the same 
breed as Edward Hicks, but, strangely enoughs 
he was also a geuius. How else could he have 
painted a picture like The Sleeping^ Gtjpsij (figure 
433)? You will find it difBcrdt to escape the magic 
spell of this dream in paint. What goes on in ibis 
calm desert landscape under the light of the full 
moon needs no explanation, Ijecause none is pos¬ 
sible, but perhaps for this very reason die scene 
becomes unbelievably real to us. Here at last we 
find that iuntKeiice and strength of feeling wliich 
Gauguin had thought so necessary for the ^lod- 
em Age. That is why Rousseau, more than anyone 
else, may be cnlterl the gorlfather uf Uventieth- 
centuTA' painting. 


440. ucsni HCUUEAV / The Dmam / 1310. Muwitfii rf Miwlem Art, N«w York, (Ctfl i»f l^ctxm A, Rfickefeltcr.) In n 
lilde poem, ilouMtidu himaelf dc-Uribed tfi* enchanted world of this amvas: ‘yadwiglui. fseacefuUy lajeep, vnfotj* o lately 
dream; ahe hears a kind make idsamar playing tipem hfs reed. On stream et;d fotia^ glisten tlw silvery liTtoifM of the moca, 
end savag/s serpents listen to the gptj, enlraneitig tuna* 
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I lf ouB ACCOUNT of painting since the indus¬ 
trial revoiutton, we have mentioned quite a 
number of "isnis”: Eealism, Impressionism 
(and Post-lmpressionisin), Poiiittllisni, Expres¬ 
sionism, Symbolism. In the twentieth century we 
find even more; so many, in fact^ that nobody lias 
yet made an exact count. Now^ we are apt to find 
“isms** of any sort confusing, or even frightening. 
That is why many of us will give up trying to un¬ 
derstand modem art before we have really made 
a start; we don't want to cram our heads full of 
"isms" Actually, however, this is not necessary 
at all. We must always keep in mind that an *'ism" 
is just a label to help us put things in their proper 
places. If it does not do that, we might as well for¬ 
get about it. A good many "ism.s" in modem art 
belong to the latter kind: some of the styles or 
movements they ai’c meant to label cannot be 
seen very clearly, while others amount to so little 
that only the specialist has to bother with them. 
After all. it is easier to think up a new label than 
to create something new m art that deserves a 
name of its own. 

Still, we can’t do without "tsms^ altogether, 
and for good rea-sons. Let us think hack to the 
Renaissance for a moment: there wc came to 
know many local "schools-'^ E^ery country, every 


441 , ^otosciiM. / Eelf-Foftr&H / 191 S. Museum of 

Modem Art, Yodc iMte nr^ny iPZ/wr Ko- 

hwIOui here iditisclf n Dinondry^ d utjlwrjf to th0 Insth 

and fC4dU^ of his fnji£T h^personsUioo look 

seofns io refed a ordeal of inrng^iKrtlffrt. 


region, every important city had its own way of 
doing things, so that we often can tel! at a gbnee 
where a picture of this period came from. In the 
Baroque era, we stilt found such (Merences, but 
we also saw more and more inteniational give- 
and-take. Since then, this trend has groivn apace. 
The Age of Machines has made life pretty much 
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the same throughout the Western worlds it has 
also forced the saute problems on all of us. To¬ 
day we arc so involved in each other tliat no man, 
no nation can remain an island any morcr We 
can see then why local nr national ''schoobi'' are 
of little importance in modem art. Their place 
has Iteen taken by movements, or "isms," that 
have a wa)' of spreading across all boundaries. 
Within this bcwilderutg varit^ty, however, we find 
three main currents, and it is those that we shall 
keep our eye on. They all had their start among 
the Ptisl-Impressioiushi, but in mtr own eenturj' 
they have been carried a great deal fiuthcr. One 
of tliem, Expressionism, stresses the artists feel¬ 


ings about himself and the world. Another, under 
the name of Abstraction, is concerned with the 
order of shapes inside the picture. And the third, 
which we shall call Fantastic Ari, explores the 
realm of anaginaUon. At this point it is well to 
remember that feeling, order, and imagination 
go into et^erij w'ork of art: without imagination, 
it would Ix' deadly dull; if it had no order at all, 
we should find it horribly messy; and if there were 
no feeling beliind it, it would leave us completely 
unmoved. But of course an artist may be more in¬ 
terested in One of these than in the others, and 
that is all we mcaii when we speak of the three 
currents. 


443, HEMU uatisk • fialtiEn a tJotlccHan Mr. and KIfs. jos^ti Pblitzcr, Jr.,, St. Lcult] MUsouri. W® 

ienger a nuJejit Tsuve. ik-w aitttt fer "an art ef imliBuxt <rf and mivnffy." And the ihfce rutdes^ v;ith tlvfr 

back^tHftul of «*». itnd akg, i/a (ivleed bn-aiftf on air of kl^Rie calm and iutpjdnm. Ttiis painting hung in rfif 
Folkwang Murit'u^i, Etstrn, wrdli Uiilf./* pirgf of "dugcnitrate aTt“ 










E xi'iiE 5 SK>NiSM is no longer now U) ns. We 
have seen il in van Gogh, in Gauguin, and 
even iii Toulouse-Lautrec.. These were the artists 
most admired by a young Spanish painter who 
iirrived in Paris in the year I9f)0. Ilis name was 
Pablo Picasso. Later on, he became the most fa¬ 
mous, a.s well as the most fought-over, of all liv¬ 
ing artistsj but during the first few years of bis 
career he was unknown, poor, and lonesome. His 
state of mind is clearly refiected in The Otd 
Guitarist (figure 44T), which represents the Erst 
of Picasso's many pltases. The painting is done 
almost entirely in blues, the color of gloom; 
this underlines the hopeless feeling and mates 
the starved musician Itxik even more pathetic. 
Picasso must liave felt like an outcast himself; 
tiiat is why his heart went out to those suffering 
in silence as this licggar does. Yet the picture Is 
not all despair. The way the old man accepts his 
fate reminds ns of a saint. And if w'e tun> hack 
to figive 210 we sliall find simitar faces and hands 
among the Apostles of El Greco’s AssumpHon, 
Oiu guitarist, then, is of a strange breed-part 
Mannerist, part Gauguin mid Toulouse-Lautrec 
(notice the smoothly curved outhncsl), filtered 
tlirough tlie personal gloom of a twenty-two-year- 
old genius. 


443 . PAULO picajso f Thu Old CuUnrot / Art liutllute 
of Chicago. See eemroimf 4Ao»!. Pfctfwe painted Oils pteture 
fn Barcctma, where he had Iteen forced to afi4rr a 

erabh winter in Parie Early fn 1SU4 he lufwf hark tv ParO. 
etaying (n Fmntv riwr 


About lids time, a group of young Trench 
painters were also himing to Expressionism, 
These men so outraged the public that they came 
to l>e known as the Fauves—that is. Wild Beasts 
—and the}' did not resent the name a hit. Their 
leader was Henri Nfatisse. another of tlie “old 
masters" of modem art (he died in 195*1), His 
fine still life, Coldftsli and Sculpture (figure -449), 
is less violent than the earliest pictures of the 
Fauves; it ctm still show you, however, why (hey 
caused such an uproar, fn its extreme simplicity, 
the pictvire certainly takes a long step Ixjyond 
van Gogh and Gauguin, but not in the same di¬ 
rection. Here the quick "handwriting ’ of the 
brush betrays no personal anguish; it tells us, 
rather, that Matisse had strong feelings about 
one thing only—the ad of paintiug itself. That is 









444. HENKi UA-nss£ / CarBieiiti& / IMil, Museum ol Fine 
Arts, Bcwloti. For sttictnta of organization fhit early crnium 
hut foio ei 7 irab in tow*. The totid, ekarly defined 

planet of color and the magjtificetu maier-of-fuettiest of state¬ 
ment mggBtt iiartet anti C^jsanne (see figure 41J), 


445. HAuntcx vlamincx. / llottset at Ctuftou / 1Q04 Art 
InsUhife ei Chimgp. The frenzied raorsemenis of the brush, 
the bold Mmtdificotion of forint, ate oharaderUtic of the Fmoe 
group- Their origin U In work of Van Co^t, udtich had s 
pn^ourul impaet m theta men. 


446, iulviu maiisse / TImi Flutned llet (pencil drawing} / 
IttlfJ. CoUoetkm Juhn S- Mwlwny, Jr„ Crosse Puinte Fajnis. 
MiL-Iiigim. Relaxed and drscrijrtlee. tome of MutUee't iarge 
Jraufngj of J9IT—2S recapture Hut eloBtSc prectsU>R of Ingret 
and De^ai (eompare figures 343-, 403., 404). 


447. J AN PAviDirA 1 »E iiEEkS / The Dessert / 1640. Th&Loavm. 
Paris, Compare 448- Matitse bad copied tbit ptrtTjnt as a Hu- 
dent; twenty rjeurs later Iw did d urriani. Cubirt fn organisa- 
lUm and Fauiyo In coUrr yef with respect for the lensu^t 
reality of the ohfects. 
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44t5. iiEViif ^^ATIssE / VjirifiiKJH fjn a Sfitt iJfi^ hy / lOl^JT* Fnim ilw C^cnlk-ctHin Mrs Sained A- Chi^ 

L'npi. fmufi' 447, Mulri^rrj {icf:i?tnfflkhfiteifi Ih^tv it fnrhajM tfFst 4?ii7T7iici4 ifjf in Z+U "^rfc4i / iiift cr/lrT| itZicri~-i‘ iiJJ, 

h ci^rressidw, Bnt) . _ < vxpr^t^n 11 ^ rffw?^ fi^ cnrnitt of the ptitivion mittvted uptm 4 fiHPiian fmat. - . , tht* u^tuHr nming4'rni:iif oj 
my fnciurc if Tit^ phccrncnt of figurf^ or tito empty ypacES otmHul fhtm^ thtt ptop/jriiofa^ rt^^rrjfhmii a iHtft " 
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44W, litNiU u^Tlss^ / Uf^ Gbidfish mai St'^f^tuw / 1911. XJus^iidi o± MfcwJtmi Art, .New York. 
(Gilt lA liJr. him) Mia. Jiihii lliiv Wliitliuy.} j^tc dTustin of sUofMf tfrur/ adot. 

Til ihht Ailif lifr. is cteurUj fecog^iizabtt. Mmmtf idwatj^ opjum^d bTbitroffj dikionimtA of ccx^nmt ador. 
"The ftaiittirf.'" he wjrf, ‘“rifuf feel liitff ftc is copijiti^ mtuT^-md mfp uhtni fw comaoi^ij 

d^jturfs from mtute, tw misst ili» it ifu^ Ijt iirjig* ihr #u irpfir^^Ml h^wr 




















45i> £isi.Ari / TmtitU iff Dr TklU’und / ISfHJ. Mu^tnioi of Muilmi Aiip 

Yc*rk. (Mr, JaUn D. tlcK'kiflelJijf, Jr. Piirchasi? FiuiiE.} T/w? ftum r^htbovch 

tohwd, JjiwJtgwwiK/ fmvc tJw qviUtt^ of appnrUion ratht^ tlian vf tnfiiiintjl firitMence. 
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45L tttctviAKK/ Drfmtim / Musfiifm uf MtJrlmi Art. New Vurk. Cfliirptifr /rgi/rr 434. 

Mhtirtly fitfoifi ‘*<ii'gnw?i'Ufr sfrt'' drcuv B^rAffixfnij fnr^ nUr nhrn^d,. 

thit triptych ihowi a jrc/ifjvtn i}j hop0 md (return ftmiked by n/gAtwyirMi 
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-152. c^iiOEjt iK>tjjiULr / Tht Old CIoum / 1917 r Collo^ou 
SUvTQi Ntuchaa. T/w dtfetUed exptetaUm of ihls fiux recalls 
Van Gogli't peasant (f^ure 4Z1), uMte ttw bold hleck (na^ 
linet (md the tfomliicent of the mtfaee evoke mem- 

t/riee of Medietkil siaitunl gfdas. 


joe£ !■» Tiyrr^TT ojvo^o / Vfcttnic tdetaA a/ a rauml 
vycl*} 103S- Unlvsrsit)' of Cua4a1iijiifa. Mejucu. The Eiprei- 
tlfmtst Oft of Oroseo ihaped by the itettcon Revolvtitm. 
It tyring frem u deep hummUorioo st/mp<ahy miff* the rifeuf, 
su0efiog itutsses and a for dll i^otoffes. 


why his picture is such a deEightful "teaser” for 
the eye: the bowl, the vase, and the figure arc 
foreshortened, and the lively Esh in the? clear 
green 'water are startlingly “real"; the rotini, oii 
the other hajjd. has been fiattened out into one 
sobd blue area, the yellow curtain and the view 
out the ivindow are efjiially flat, and there is 
no bint of shading anywhere. It is m if Nialisse 
liad said to himself: “Let us see what I have to do 
to nature in order to change it into a decorative 
pattern, and yet keep it intact as much as I can,** 
Nobody has ever managed this union of opposites 
as gracefully as he. 

The cxcitemeTit about the Fauves helped to 


attract a lot of modem-Tniiidrd forei^ artists to 
Paris. Among them was Amedeo Mfxligliani, tiie 
talented Italian painter who did the Ctrl ti-Uh 
Braids (figure 455), He died young, and hLs life 
was far from happy. Perhaps tliat captains the 
wistful poetic eliann of thLs picture, w’hich cre¬ 
ates a mtwd not tmlike that of Picasso s Old C-nJ- 
tarisf. Hie style, however, with its simplified, dark 
outlines, its blocks of Inight color, seems mudi 
closer to Matisse, although Modigliani uses subtle 
bits of shading here and there to lift the head 
away from its background. 

Tile new style of die Fauves liad a particularly 
strong echo In Germany, where U touched off a 
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‘1&4. majc BECUfANN / The Dr^am / )ySi. Frivitte collec' 
tion. See «mtrpf'ptf on thU /^age. Stime of tho eliwwmJe 
foCfie, ttiggeifmg tf grprtw/fte anti ilmrier irfiie ocatt 

agtftn and affvn among the imdger^ of flct'Jmtann'f itaer work* 
{ex»nparr iht liilr of IX'parlure. f'^****’ -iSljl- 


suuilai' mftveiiitJtjL Tlte Dream (figure 454) is ii 
picture by Mas Beckmann, the most pow-erfuj and 
origiiud of tLese Cermuu Express touists. Beck- 
maini fiad come to Expressionism as a result 
of his experiences in World War I. which 
left him with a deep feeling of despair at the 
state of our civilization, Like Gauguin, he was an 
artist svitli a great deal to say. Mis problem ^vas 
how to say it. In order to show wlml ho saw be- 
hmd the surface of modeni life, he could not 
simpiy paint the surface itseif: he needed sym¬ 
bols, hut where was he to find them? All the old 
ones had long since lost their meaning. So he 
did what Gauguin liod done: he invented his own. 
But because these are new symbols, we must not 
ti'v to "read" them the wav we do those of earlier 
times. Perhaps Beclonaun himself did not know 
what they stand for, any more tlmn we can ex- 


•i55. AM£D£0 CrH LTdJ/j Efidih / 1917. GoU 

Dr. fifud Mrs, Kihii. Oimbridge, Mii5isacbLi^ts, 

r/iij in fti boM simpUcH^ iff hrm ajiJ 

cr-u^or, IZ d£n> Moc/igFiaiir# /icrZZagi?: tJir.i sTj’eef- 

ness <jniJ f^acc af Boitictitli (ctrmpi^r^ fixate 137}. 
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450. iFAfiLo PICASSO / Fumity of Saiiimhanques / 1905- Nfttioiinl Gallery of Art. Wastungtoii. D-C- f Chester Dale CoJlee- 
lion^) ilcTt the deep mehndwhj 0 / pcHod 44^} Iwif thpjjufl to lift; he now ruej fose iimf afrtli 

u^r^Ufe etvi insteiid of beggary and dereixets he jMiinis harleqmfts^ aorobote^ eiki ftrniior circue folk. .Ati aura of wietful, 
Tomantte dianu chugs to ortmci^ restgf^d to iiirn^jtrnng life- 


plain the things we see in our own drcanis. 
"Tlieso axe the ereatuxes that haunt m)' imagina¬ 
tion/’ he scents tii say. “To me they have tlie 
power of s\TiiboIs that sum up our nightmarish 
present-day world. llicy show you tlie inie nature 
of man—how weak we are, how helpless against 
ourselves, in this prrtttd era of so-called 'progress'." 
His message may well remind you of Jerome 

457, VASun / i-tfs Demoiidlei iTAciguon / 1907, 

uf ^fcMiem Art, New York. {ActjiiirpB diruu^h tlie 
Lllllt? P. Blisj Thh oaniw* the openitig fanfare of 

CiJtmn^ up the sadden "^breakfhtcxtgfC in Ficasso'i work 
since IQ05: Hs dt^ertwm ttre a calctdaied tipfJfl senti’- 

pnan atut ctmvenitond beauHj. 
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45S. FAfJLO PICASSO / Nada Cal- 

toction Alfred Stkglitx Esfste. Comp<trc ifx '^'skahion ki^yT nt 
thv top of Oie facing page. Th^ violence of the Demoiselles 
d’Avignsm has now ^ixn way to o calm atid methcdical use 
€rf the FMTUJ ^nichprol de\ricca. 



Bosch (figure 128), and there is indeed something 
Late Gothic about Beckmann s tilted, zigzag world 
and its jerky, puppet-like figures. He has painted 
a modem "ship of fools," as forceful and dh- 
quieting as the first. 

Only one other painter shows such deep con¬ 
cent with the state of the world: Georges Rou¬ 
ault. who had once eshibited with the Wild 
Beasts, Rouault, however, has found assurance in 
his strong Christian faith, and his pictures, sticb 
as the Old Clown {see figure 452), suggest syin- 
pathy and pit)' rather than despair. His subjcrcts, 
too, arc less violent and of a more familiar kind. 
The tragic clown, outwardly gay, inwardly sad, is 
known to most of us, but in Rouault’s hands he 
becomes a symbol for the suffcring]S of all man¬ 
kind. We are made to feel this from the wav the 
picture is painted—in a style that owes much, to 
van Gogh and Gauguin but perhaps even more to 
Gothic stained glass windows. Yet the expressive 
power of the shapes and colors belongs to Rou¬ 
ault alone. 

Lotcer Monfuirian {figure 468), by the Ameri¬ 
can painter John Marin, shows you power of a 
differenl sort. If Rouaults picture seems to glow 
from within, this one fairly explodes with actiou. 
What other style could possibly give us as much 
of the ''feel” of the hig city with its crowds, its 
noisy traffic, its restless energy? How relaxed and 
leisurely the Pont Nettf of Renoir is in compari¬ 
son, even though it was done only half a eealuiy 
earlier. You will hardly find a more strikiitg illirs- 
tratiou of the pace of modern life than the con¬ 
trast between these two pictures, each of them so 
exactly right for the character of its subject. 


459. FAHLO PtCASiu / StSt mt> Chair Canmg / 1011- 
J2. Cc^llecticm of tb« Here we the ^ginning* 

itf ofu/tW ""breakthrmigh/ which ftcratdA ilie end of tiw prM. 
Efr pliom of Giihim. The cufiuoj fwM jfuddxtdy 

a tray on which Ifie gtiS life it "'sewved~ io tet. 
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B tJT vif: MUST CA.Tcii CP witb the second of oui 
three currents, the one we labeled Abstrac- 
tJoQ. What does the wcffd mean? 'To aljstract 
(from something)'* means '^to draw away from, 
to separate " If we have ten appbs and then sep¬ 
arate the ten from the apples, we have an "ab* 
street number^” since it no longer refers to ten 
particular tlihigs. Now let ns suppose we want to 
make a picture of our ten apples: we shall find no 
two of iheam alike. If we leave out any of ihtjse 
small differences, we are already "abstracting” a 
part of what we actually see. As a matter of fact, 
even the most realistic portrait of our ten apples 
will tom out to lie an "ahstractiotr of sorts, be¬ 
cause we cannot do it without leaving out sontc- 
thlflg. Abstraction, then, goes into the mating of 
any work of ait, whether the artist knows it or not. 
The ancient Egyptians, for instance, who drew 
the little “stick men” in figure 9, certainly did 
not realize they were abstracting, neither did the 
Greeks who made the geometric %'ase in figure 24. 
In the Renaissance, however, artists began to ab¬ 
stract in a conscious and controlled way. They 
found that the shapes of nature were easier for 


460 Afjiw fi^ht FinAss^ / Afwhfiw Vfl/lsfrf / 1910, 
erf Modmi Western An* Mosterw’. -161 
fajlo FiCASSO / AffjiiTPiM' V(dhrd / 1915. 

Owner imknowti. Th€^ ptirtiviit# e/ fantowt dmlpr 
maJfe a fnsdmting cimi{4rig 

ficasstf rcditixH^rrtng^ m rt^*rrc^ Oi rtm t 

/lis yitrmii oj ft alsa hi'ijjs ud 

how strikingly thf inltifri fcaiums ^mietgir fmm rAe faetti Jimo 
iyf the 
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-162. cEOKuu ; Lc CtrMrWi^f / 19^!^. Phik- 

dtflphiii Mbwiifn of Art. (A. E. Cdlitin CoUrctkm.) Slld,^ 
4i/ lii'ifilcA both Bnup^ 4iud did <:of«*cfcr- 

dtbf fn rf.rfnfjn.iir£i^r iftr htijif^rtUiU!^ cf 

"“rnfli/" it-r fml fim cni-mnimd ^^l 1 i figanf ■^S9 


463. pAiU-o f jcAiiKo / Madicf ^fsd ChUiI / 1022- Colkdtiyii 
Mr. nftif Mrt. I- HEllmrtfL Now YofIl Her^ Fictmi&'j 
iHcvtJ inttiTwsi fit lT^/Tfl^7alt'n/ottuFl^ tchkdt fcfgdrt UJilh ttw meticu- 
hm pmatt drnwin^^ of IBS 4-15^ icacfwi tis monunwrd&t, 
“iVrO'Classit** cUmAx. 



the eye to grasp if tlioy were analyzed in terms 
of the simple and regular shapes of geometry 
(Piero della Francesca did this in figures 133 and 
141). Cezanne and Seurat re<liscovered this meth¬ 
od and explored it further; according to Cizanoe, 
“You must see in nature tlie cylinder, the sphere, 
the cone." It was the work of these two ineij tliat 
really started the abstract movement in modem 
art. 

Toward 1906, Picasso turned away from his 
earlier s^'le and started painting in the manner 
of Cezanne. He was joined in this by his friend 
Georges Braque, who had been one of tlie Fauves 
until then. These two soon w^ent a long way 
beyond Cezanne and creitted an exciting now 
stj'le called Cubism, We shidl understand the rea¬ 
son for the name if we look at Picasso's Nude of 
1910 (figure 458). full of straight lines and rigjrt 
angles. Hut where is the nude figure? It is not easy 
to find at first, so we have tried to disentangle it 
in a sketch of our own, a sort of ^’skeleton key” 
to die picture (you will find it on page 289). At 
this putiit, however, you inight be even more puz¬ 
zled than before. Why did the artist insist on 
hiding a nude among all these shapes? Would 
not the angles and planes have made a more 
beautiful design if they did not liave to represent 
anything at all? There were some la tea* artists who 
believed that, but not Picasso. To him, as to C^ 
zanne, abstraction was "w-hat had to he done 
to natare so as to make it fit the pictuie”: it had no 
meaning by itself. He uses much tigliter rules of 
ortler here than Cezanne ever did—rules that al¬ 
most force him to break the human form apart 
entirely—but he still needs nature to clialleiige 
Iris creative powers. 1e» other words, what counts 
ts neither the nude nnr tlie dusigri but the tension 
between the hvo, 

464p Ai rADUj Pit2A£i$i^ / FinU SiepK k943 FrtwLcCPl- 

kcUofii, N^w York- Ftarr iJie rnid-lBWjt, Fficawu Iwfi 
fftmtul di^pUftt of CoJla^c-Ciihism mtiii fits 
Neo-Clajxic rtprosetiiaiimull style fn eru/fir&i tsttrietif of t^eu: 
and exntmg litre ho mtikes uv relive -it Itanic. human 

exftcrience: tchat iJ fv&ls tiks to stored en <mi*n kgr fof the 
firxt Ume—ihv the tottrrmfi (iJtT uiso the 

.¥t7v?fcr of uitevntuTV. 






















465- CHis / The Che^bpoM / IBl^. MtUiietLm dI Modmi Alt, Kew Yorle, GriSf 41 few i^mrs ^miR^*rthm Braqm and 

Fic^mo, fuid beame a Cnbist *1 md laxui dmxi^d * diMinguhiied peiwtii Tiu: Chcssbowd Jim a 

sofiibef a Ug}vtp*^$3 (Uirufruftfim unmoiched by cither Broi^tie cr f yet u tfnot^h lenakm pMhin Ua 

halariiit! to aooid the emy symmetry 0 } ihg merf.ty om^irnttnidL 


In figure ^99, Fieasso has applied the same ap- 
p-oach to a still life. Everything is broken up into 
angles and planes except the three letters (whose 
shapes caiuiot be made more abstract than they 
are to begin with). But how can we explain the 
piece of imitation chair caning pasted into the 
picture? Why the oval shape, and the nope in¬ 
stead of a frame? Picasso apparently wanted to 
make the canvas look like a trav on which the 

J 

still life is ‘'served'' to us. It was a rather witt)‘ 
noUoti of iiis to put the abstract “shapes of things" 
on top of the real things (canvas, chair caning, 
and ropc},^ Picasso probably did not reali^ it 

4fl6 ti&cmxNTyr / Titw Camtf* of Beef / r65S. The Lduvit-^ 
Piihs. Thit tDHj the ntodkl fitr ikst ptduf# by S&tditte mi thr fac¬ 
ing pagjp^ Tkr gf&icmg cotot nnd thr thcjdy comptmionair 
r ph- it td Rtfmhrandl l»tPn u miter tif t& many 

ExpreiMonirt paitUert. 
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467- wifnxt / The Beef / l^2B. OolJiii4.'tkin Miisr Bijp'rfiii;, Cf>Jn- 

pitfii figure Thr vbip <j^ tlu! ivimm ^m4 a frightt^ning if ntr^e a diit- 

{•nthtiiir^f-d bod^ oj Rusauuudt'ieHh bifth, bemme a learlihj* in Fam 









-468. |oiuu HAiKis / MdnhftiitttL cofor} f I&20. CpOHcctitHi PldUp Lr GfKKliAi'fsi,. Ncvv Viirk* 

Tfir mothm meirojstliti, dud t^si^cuiU^ Xrm TiJ/fr wdh its sktfwmf^rs €m{ vnixtds^ hta chalkn^rd the 

pf many jxtinfcw. Ths earfjasirc dcspj^tt &xpresxCi the riti/s rtdiv^i^ r^if-rgV imcE- 
















K,\st»iK^v / Xi>. SQ/ ISIG. Ait lusdtute of CtiiciR^Li. If tbr 

of urjirtf (n iwirfil hiut h^^en rnUisd “AbsfFTtff Exjm^.nlenhmri such plcfutt:^ u st'n^dfftr m a 

stiii^ iff mi»d thwi^gh twhj cott^bined ^htrpv ami t-olar^ icuhmi^ fn rpjnvja^nf iriri///i?Ag tjf ali 
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j\T I .ITIT ; 

f Cuititr. Kmr# / 1927. <!^lli^'[|i?]| ami ^^rs. St LiriciiiEii 

Viidt. .^mwrig /ficr jfiTfriiilifr# (»/ Cpi^r.'rf», Huieftw thie mmi 4tnmiit:4^ fitid a ttf /fltH Ujt* ^iKat 

tnidithm pf CJm^ain utui ^^nrETA ^7^ Iti put rxftmptit, utmhvr itt ttmf ytf 

piU^ srniir, ih^ *>/ <-QiParurthn hf^ ih*- finki tmthiihmt tmpihm»rk 


^Tl- fmil^ picasso f k^Jif^C'f£]ii4' / 1‘S^] Mllsi^^ihi 4iif Jklfwleni Art, 'Suu.' Ynjucfc, (MfS^ S^Jiiqdi Giiggcw' 

tieiin rniid;^ li^tf %r££dmmfit fisun^ if} th^ cmntrdtf ti^*' pui inta tht fdfcpui of 

titvir htttrmn jjremtvc t? ich^ ^oiiimn, e^n Mttmi r/ir piitdm-ork of i-mfoniiFi and tooi^ks. 
















472. PAiiLtj Si(ll i,ife iitt Tafiir } CriMifftltin of tli^ juiltt Thf <Mrrce« ffrtd 

brfj^jc ciiM% vf this tomtumiltoti twalir 9 *r«« nf inifittitig Bttaliiy ukiit to thw BttrtHfue. Thtr*' Is nof/iing 
ttifr almiti lfai» v/jJ? f/ft,/ Tlw Iwovy bhtk oullitua nvall t/w leaJ ttripn 0/ itaintd tvInttoiuM. 
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4T3. vmr / lO ll-JlL of ^fuilt^ni An. Ynri. 

piitTW. tt>a. ^ fltlVtif hft! iiiuf itJi^i.riiid^jil. viMHihutarlf pf Iklnt^w^ unit 4T?JbftL 

The •'^taxpU} thtjffw^ pf ihu captufa^ ih^ vt^ry tmggi'^ed biji iiw rnu^tdi tUh* 










474. 4rA]ic -CTLAOAiJ. /1 ihe Viit(ige / l&ll- ^fliseum ol ^(ocfcm Art^ New York. Siuioij 

helm Fimdj hi i^itch 41s ffta, timw sifwn ufiirr Ait wmii’ei/ m Piim, fhr Ihmi^n-h^iriLfA /irfijf 

uaft-W fAu c/euicw of C'liAisfli (VirrFipnT figure 45^/ hnild if i^ionfi^ iff ihiutm mul irn^fni^ry *mtigei. 





















right then and there:, but bo bad just started tQ 
invent a new language of ])aliititig, 'Hw ^till 
life La Courrier by Braque (figure 462) shows 
us the next step in the growth of this new Lan¬ 
guage. Here the main parts of the design are 
pasted together out of odd pieces of paper (this 
is called a collage, the French word for ^'past¬ 
ing”), witli only a few drawn lines and hits of 
shading added to make it complete- As a result, 
the real and the abstract have become so thor- 


475. wYMpiiAM letiVis T* S. E/jfM / l-liArw-ord Uni- 
vermKy, Canibridgo, iisMchiisfrtts. Under the tfn|Hk:f of Cuh- 
ton, twcctnir h piof^er of art in htigf&fhd 

i^J. 2 - 14 . In ifttuetmd fTrftMim ii 

i 4 ¥dc£dd tn It keen of p^iymtUy, 

47^. reas^A™ lsCot / Thr Phibtbl|i!iiii Mu- 

ttmin of Art. (A. E. Galliitin GuUisctioii.) Cubton 

reflects hk hve of the dean geomdric shapes of modem 
fnacficrtfr^ and engifieering. The City k a eidd foditidoseope 
of mtr mechtink:ed fuH of optimism and 

;deanmiM^ but dso stohls and conirolled despite 

dfO etpieding of fragmented dntpes^ 
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477. MAfirsL DCCi^A^ir / Descemi^ng (i ?^ir, 2 

^ I&12- phiLLdelp^iiq Musdiin of Art* fLoulie uttd Wultcr 

Aiwiibwg CoU^-tiarj,) Hx^ th^ rrofi^panmf fact^ of Cubivn 
tmc Ut r^prtse$U nu^i<?fi in iermt of awxnMMim pitasei mp^r 
imposed on tuck esino mnUipk-erpowe phoio^^itph. 


47« cucDbio nu^ / Dog on Lend* ' i^iiL Ah Conga 
CckoclyoLT, Hew Yoflc BoUn holonged to a grotip of Cubist- 
tnt}yired ttnlicn iirtistA who, Fn tmmdied a 

thetf cdkd Fuiuhm. Libe Duchotnp^ theif were fasrinated 
the fnwAcrJiti:c of tcp%d motion. 



47 B, fuanz hiAnn / Towm- of Bii#* Horses / t 9 l 2 ^ 1 S. For- 
n«rl^ National Calfcry. Berlin, fi* fltit picture, the witc de- 
oicet ttuii sense the ffloc^-aotmli/io ptfdiion of DncfMmp have 
betWJW the iiehiele of a poetic iniffticiMA. These- are celesiial 
otiimeis, xstlh mooni and stars embedded iti their bo^*. 
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ougbly interwoven that we can no longer ask: 
"What is this a picture of?” Even more than he- 
fore, the while paper acts as a “tray," bul does 
the txay hold the picture of a still life, or the still 
life itself? The meaning, then, is a good ded 
more complicated here than in Picassos Nude, 
but the means have become very much sUnpter, 
since they can be found in any wastebasket. 

Actually, it must have been a great strain on 
the artist to create balance and harmony from 
these chance pickings; a fine collage, such as ours. 
Is a rare and beautiful thing, Tliat is why Braque 
and Picasso did not contuiue this technique for 
very long. Soon they took the final step toward 
the new language; they began to do pictures 
that looked like collage but were actually painted 
with the brush- We can see the results in Picasso’s 
Three Musicians (figure 471), one of the great 
masterpieces of modem times. This picture has 
both the size and the monumental feeling of a 
mural; its precisely "cut“ shapes are fitted to¬ 
gether as firmly as building blocks, yet they arc 
not ends in themselves (if they were, the painting 
would look like a patchwork quilt). Every one of 
them has a definite meaning, and the image of 
the three seated, masked figures, translated into 
this new language, emerges more and more 
strongly the longer wc took at it. There is space 
here, too, although not the kind we know from 
the "window pictures” of the Renaissance; in¬ 
stead of looking through the canvas into depth, 
we see space in temis of the overlapping layers 
of shapes in front of the canvas. That is why 
Picasso can nosv do witliout siiading entirely, 
while In the hvo earlier stages of Cubism he still 
needed iL At this point let us turn back to another 
musician, done some fifty )'ears earlier: Manets 
Fife Piatjer (figure 394), Does he not strike 
us as the true grandfather of ottr Picasso? He 
should, for it was shado^v-less paintings such as 
this one that started oif the "revolution of the 
color patch” which had its final triumph in Col- 
lage-Cuhism, 

For Picasso, however, there could be no stand- 



4S0, ftir Active S'ffnitcar'" (pen flrntfipng) 

1916. MiueuHi pf Modetn Art. Nw York. (A. CwigEx €opd- 
yt^ Fund.} in tkU savage mitirr un the die-}mrd 

KtUwJr'i Gf?rman^ icr ssnutr ttw influenjf;e Gf 
(CrAsi; btrfi to Feint in , 

ing still. Once Collage-Cubism was fully worked 
out, he had ]>egim to show greater interest iu 
i»:presentatiou, and by ihc time he did the Three 
Musicians he also painted "Neo-Classic" pictures 
such as the Mather and ChUd of figure 463, Here 
the bodies are as rounded and heavy as carved 
Slone; Jl is this monumental quality, in fact, that 
links the two pictures together, dlifercnt though 
they seem in so many other ways. Picasso has 
now retumed to the warm, human world of his 
early works, but with a new stiengtli of form that 
he owes to his Cubist experience. 

Meanwhile, the infiuence of Cubism had spread 
far and wide, not only in painting but in sculp¬ 
ture, ill the decorative arts, and even into archi¬ 
tecture. Many painters felt that Cubism, as an 
abstract "system"' of shapes, had a great deal in 
common with science and engineering and that, 
fox this reason, it was the only stj le for putting 







































the industrial landscape of the Age of Machines 
on canvas. We can judge for ourselves how true 
this is from (figure 4$2). Here the 

.American painter Charles Demuth has done to 
some factory buildings what Picasso did to bis 
Nude in figure 438, hut since his “modeF was 
made by man, rather than by nature (and was 
thus closer to abstraction from the very start) he 
did not have to change it so much. Demuth saw 


482. auiu.£a nxuirrH / My Egffjtt / J^boui 1827. Whitney 
Mu5«wn AnKncan Art, Mew Yorh. ewmment oiwve. tdfcr 
ft) TTuinr/ y«nig artists. Dumuth had gme #u Paris fw/orc 
Wtirid U'rt /. ifit jKTsorvd fespi?ns6 to Cubism, houioviir, did 
not taka t^vtpe untU tomr ymm talsr. 


his main task in bringing out the hidden force and 
Impressiveness of these industrial shapes. In his 
canvas, they loom so large that they almost 
frighten us. However, he also asks a question: 
’These are the pyramids of modem times; they 
are our claim to greatness. Will they last as long 
as the monuments of old?” 

Broadtoatj Boogie-Woogie (figure 473), done 
by the Dutch painter Piet Mondriaii shortly be¬ 
fore bis death in this country, is a more exciting 
picture in many ways. Mondrian was the strictest 
and most "ardutectural” of all abstract painters. 
HLs pictures are composed entirely of solid 
squares or rectangles, and all the lines have to go 
either straight up-and-down or across. Now one 
might think that a language with such a small 
'’vocabulary'’ cannot possibly say a great deal, but 
our painting proves that this need not be true at 
all; in fact, it has a spine-tingling liveliness un¬ 
matched liy any otlier picture in this book. The 
entire design moves with the pulse beat of the 
big city—its fiashing neon signs, its stop-and-go 


4S1. joGEnv stELUi / Ami^ican Landscafie J 1929, Fcmmtly 
CoQccUon Artisui F- Egper, Nowarj!, Jersey. n« Asy 
scT^jferi of and {if ihif Bfovk- 

Ig*!! hare c<mp{^tt€d inio a rousing liy an 

iUtliun-Amerivan who had been tiuked Futurinm. 


























483. FiET J9l2. Culhfctiim Ntouwmhiiiswji S<^giuir Art GEiJl£3%% Tha Tltew (4 

Kfipx 7Uf oth^f urftat <5n had or dramatic tin impact. Mim^irinn caale to Pittix |j| 18*22 at flir agir of ^0, tfi a 

^Niintvr f^u? Qf Van Ga^h ufid the F^ti 2iut airijtui: ai pnix hfs icork undmL^t a mdital cJumge (Flir^^riiig 

Tnjfls dioiL'.t the Irr/rLfitm J that tit /litti ^ri tlw ^ntl ia [ItrKLrlwAy flfMJgifi^Woijgip (fi^t*rc 471) 


tra^c along precise ty luid-ont patterns. A$ a pic¬ 
ture of the kind of life modem man has created 
for himself out of his masterv over the forces 
of nature, Broadwaij Boogie-Woogie makes Ma¬ 
rin’s Lotver Manhattan, done only twenty years 
earlier, look curioustv out-of-date. 

484, FAfLO PICASSO / T/kf Sfudit> / 1927-28. Mus^m of 
McKkrtk Art, Nrw York. (Gift o^ Waller P, Ghiyslef. Jr,) Fc^ 
Fictisw—%vho tor tmee, senm^ atmosr as remote from 
rukurii m Mondnart-idtriTaeikm not o mr^jurdfr ruaim of the 
nrmgytwUan. VtV rtiay of it rather m a ataixi rtf fsnjwi 
/jerwrn tma^p and . 



















































O UH ■niuiD cunHENT, the one we termed Fan¬ 
tasy, follows a less clear-cut course than 
the other two, since it depends more on a state oi 
mind than on any particular style. The only thing 
( all painters of fantasy have in common is the be- 

j lief that "seeing with the inner es’e" is more im- 

‘ portuut than looking at the world outside j and 

J since every artist has his own private inner 

I world, his way of telling us about it is apt to be 

|| iust as personal But why should anybody want 

I to tell us about his private world of daydreams 

’ and nightmares? And how could it possibly mean 

anything to us, since our own private world is 
I bound to be different from his? It seems, though, 




4Sfl. i-AifL KLIP / Con^mni «# thr AfouninJu / 1930. Mr. ontl 
Mrs^ Eero S^arinon. nlooinBeld MjchJgiui. Iti 

pfdji/tjf iheme^Oi^ toy piciutr 

is disc^J/tin€d in design anri put^toxe; Klee*s tnotm/flifut 

arc a maz^ f Jw/ and cunqunj^ nmn. 


that we are not as different from each other as all 
that. Our minds are aU built on the same pattern, 
even if we do not all have equally good ones. And 
that goes for imagination and memory, too. These 
belong to the unconscious part of our mind, 
which we cannot control at will. That is where 
all our experiences arc stored up, whether we 
want to rememlicr them or not; and at night, or 
whenever we are “not thinking of anything in 
particular, they come back to us, and w'e -ctwm 
to live through them again. However, the imcon- 
scious part of our minds usually does not bring 


4S5. <uniic](> OE. UUKCO ( .lipbntc/icijy {i»ut Afy«f«ry of a 

Sfnwl / 1914. Mt. Mni] Mrs. SUmley R, Hexir, N«w Canaan. 
Cmnwdcvt. The drettm TCOitef of De CMricv tr fnjjf un 
"onirnouf" one; entry hftf it on omen, a fKifteni of 

itnAtioini and tlureforr din)uirtm^ tignifiaioct 
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■Mi 7 » Paul Aiechifm (u>att 7 cohr Ufvd mk 

drauHfig) / 19££, MciS£!urn of ^fadem Aiiy YotL Ferhapit 
th^ laught^ here « directed nof only agphisi tHir faith in mer 
chanieoi fniicnricm bta rtl&o Offiijut the 9 CfUimentiil appreda 
fk>n of bird tniiees rn ssmg and ^ary 

back our experienced tbe way they actually hap- 
peued. It likes to disguise them as *V3ream im¬ 
ages'* so that they become less vivid and real to 
us and we can live with our memories more easily. 
This digesting of experiences is Just as impor¬ 
tant as the proper digesting of food for our inner 
w«lH>eing. 

Now, (ho way our unconscious mind digests 
our experiences is pretty much alike in all of us, 
although it works better with some people (ban 
with others. That is why we ate always interested 
in teaming about imaginary things, if the person 


4S8. jQwf MWO / C&mpaatHtm / iy33. | 4 him» JohnsoD 
Sweeuey, New Yfirlt. Tiie urtUt &*anais two jtatnu't 
rrw£f %tp of fiuid^ otirtnng ttuU wetm tif 

fill! of ifn}ndi£ej fo d^cpand or cimiracL Thk tfudity, which 
^ fto* liajy achieve, fhrm *tffdike " 



4HS, MIRO Liinthcape wUh Ottve Trees ^1919 C^dlet- 
Uou mid Mrs, Leigh B. Chk-agDn ifi dtisearhj umi. 
MW eoTrdHne^ VuhiH tinipUpcalwn iiMh a very on 

obserced reality. The njriggting lioelinesr of the ^nte rnakes 
tiJ think of tluileqiibft Cdmiv(il (figure WS}, 
































who tells us about them know's how to make them 
seem real. What happens in a fairy tale, ftir ex¬ 
ample, makes no sense at all in the matter-of-fact 
language of a news report, but when somebody 
tells it we are thrilled The same is true in 

painting. We have already seen one very beautf* 
ful and impressive ‘'fairy-tale picture,** Rousseau's 
Sleeping Gt/psy (figure 43>3}; perhaps we shall 
tike some of the later ones just as well. 

Melancholy and Mystery of a Street (figure 
485), by the Italian painter Giorgio de Cliirico, 
comes closest to the imaginoi)' reality of the 
Sleeping Gypsy. We cannot explain any of the 
strange things that Imppen in it, yet the eerie 
feeling of the whole tells u& that it must be a 


4EK>. Jeou Arp, B;lsel 

The mocking of this Dadaixi nwenlkm tt summed 

up rn file Kfif the dffiuPt gdD# ti: a^pper phte 1 sine ploie 
I mtlwT towel 2 cohjfem I dmtfipipe tekscope 1 roaring man.'’ 
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491» MAX cmNSiT / Su^ermp Ang^l / ColbcUpu Ki;fiiiictli Mpcpheopn. floinje. 1920% Ern^t has h€en 

the leadifig jpitif of the Swrmiluf fn hi$ piefut*:^ ^ Juxtiricmt, siniittor uifffM of plant and animal Ufa seems Sv 

grout before aw itr/y born of “iwtlwraT effects akin fn fiiA blot hndteapet of Alesander Corms f^gurt -33^ 

^ infinUeU/ more varied muf m&re ejphtted. 
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49^ PAU1_ KL^ / Ptsrk twt/f IJuLerm) ^ 193^. Kkv FuuiitlMHni. Btmi. S>vftALTlLiiiii Vwvr Trvmhgig tfmpi^ 

Mhftitlf <£;ihrwfci hg a gfr*U i;ttirt^mm up tt u;mUh cafj5rri*riwt mat the im\t} 4 :tmtx tml 

^irtg of goiiuti tfi>uTnrtii nhftg with tfi*‘ aiiitjwd onfiirlituss^ yendkr to plan/ Ufp in u ptifk. 
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49a, |OA,v »iim» / Thr iiutU'ftuinn CdPtifwif / 1^24^25, AUariglit Atf Gallm, ftilfiiJo, Yorfi \Um ht^n p«f' 
Witte* Rijiuuluw iiteustt'fwtP firitfn art a* itti^ fKtfttmfitit. rtm/ *tiwy|/)|iig ainmt to runt iniu wm*, 

r/iiHg untfM uf self-bijbithig builuon* tJiat Iwwuv, fimK ivate, icri^ie tn fa^im. 
























494, TVEs TAK(n>T / The Ftirnirarv vf riiwf / 1939, C[i1k!rtftHi Jiimat Tiitnll SoIjv, N'pvi 
Canoaii, Gui(i)«3icut. Tan^mj use# all thp devices of TValimi — fimt'isc moihUng^ etui 
dtiultjtt;, attansphoriv peTvjaiclir'e-m depitlttif: an ima^murtf tctwUl d/ petrified^ fetaeldtrlgltt 
dutjie* i»(!,ainst mxt desert lionzms, dlwfim-tmg, and ifonte like tint tUle of this picture. 
















49^. / 194S- CuLWctimt Jiinui* Ttirill S«iby« ^^f'W CJiai^jin, Qniiiri^dL^ut, Drt^fil^j cot^ 

t:iuceA thiti art 1* a ^Iutji a ^nivate ^^mhn drawslmifm^fit fntm tvprtjdatf Y^ip^allhim 

il rifuitAf fissniii/ rl{i^£ tiri^aiiii^ for ihr. pociic and u^inhal^r. t^uaBifr^* of reality, or to iht^ ruhil^ 

unit ha Ci^mhmairnt^tTatl, iTunuhnfive, and repfest^itiHuma! demvnt/tin^tte the iiifUwiwp. ^i I Jhf>nitJrii>'j 
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circaxn wc are looldng at. Bnt de Ckinco, who was 
no folk artist, had a nund much more complicated 
tlian Rousseau s. Tliat is why his dream w'orld 
seems so troubled with hlckhni fears, as against 
the wonderful calmness of the earlier picture. 
Marc- Chagall’s / and the Village (figure 474), in 
contTa.sh enchants ns hy its gaiety. In this “Cubist 
fairy talc,” dreamlike memories of Russian folk 
stories and of the Russian countn'side have been 
woven together into a glowing vision. Chagall here 
relives the experiences of his childhood, experi¬ 
ences so important to httn that his imagination 
shaped and reshaped them for years wilhoul ever 
getting rid of their memories. 

The "fairy tales" of tiie Swi.ss painter Paul Klee 
are far more purpos('fiil and controlled than those 
of Chngalk even though at first they may strike 

" 198 . ^'CE.v^E ji£judjus / Panrl for a Mimd Dei(n 0 tI 4 ^Tl / 1936 . 
CDlfectlnn Francis S. Mf^Ubmioy, Jr,, CaykirdKviJbi 
Cut+ arc iff-f/i q poif^tic 

tiCsfalgto iTHsed ofl Buroqut tii^es and t£i:hniqti€if our 
panei cQ7npafe l/is ^deevpiion" tn figurt 375). 
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m. MATTA / Deep ^totu!i / 1941. .Museum. Tcl Aviv. {Gilt of Mi« Cii(jepiUtfi«,.^ Tliit Chilean hmt }ittialer iolmd 
inr m ToHr f/icr of hU tJiosc years are Ow mirh^af |4) die nfiiiwi 

mwl negetalik realm of Alar (coniparo figure 49iy-fiatning fevxta embedded in Mtirf, mijsief^.fillitd eaverm, Hia teork 
It flZao reiated to dial of >'twt Ttutguif {compare figfiTv 494f. 
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49 fk- Ansiiii-* coiiit 't'}t 0 Dianj of m Scdwer / id 45 . CoUiiC' 
tiim Mr, udft Mrjk, William A, M- flunlisn, M«;w York- Tha at^le 
of thi* jiirturf, htj diet! In 

IQ4fi,ct*mhint:* SurtiidiM infltvmmsfcomfMre MiniatuI Mtttla} 
wUU UM AJlwfrti«'( Exj^rvijtruHiijnpi tJitti ttcuit from Ktmdimktf 


45JO, SALVAUOH T/jff TerjirteHr^ of Afrp>uf^ 1931. 

Miucnin of Modem Artf Npw York, Dalit pointing ttfchnique, 
(tryatui mrrJmnicalhj exeici, f* LitTmfdrtflt; al the. wrefcrof hi* 
ndifeci Toattct, His picttit^ttttc'hitnitmaik ctrfor pturiogmpbt'* 
nf S^tnoaUtt datjiltvintu. 



usi as more childlikie. Klec. too. bad bean Jufiti- 
enccd by* Cubism, but he reGned and pared U 
down into a marvelously prcciso language ol 
his own. flis aim was always to create “signs," 
which means shapes that are images of ideas the 
way the shape “A" is an image of the i-ound “A": 
except, of course, that Klee's ideas are very much 
more intricate than that. One of the simpler 
ones is liJs ricittering Machine (figure 487), where 
he mocks the Age of Machines by "inventing” a 
st^rt of niccbanieal ghost that imitates bird noises. 
The Comfitest of the Mountain (figure 486), on 
the other bajid, sboivs a real Bnachiitc—a locomo¬ 
tive—behaving in human fashion. As it puifs up 
the mountainside, it glows witlt efiort. Just like a 
climber who gets red in the face from doing the 
same thing. In this picture, done shortly l>efore 
liis deatli, Klee's imagination is as fresh, his sense 
of wonder as strong as ever; at the same time, 
every shape has a rightness and dignity about It 
that betray the most serious artistic effort. 

Tike Spaniard Joan Mir 6 will remind you of 
Klee in some ways. His hfarfci 7 tdn‘s Cornice/ (fig¬ 
ure 493) looks like something one might see under 
a fairy-tale microscope—a lively and colorful 
miniature stage where everybody and everything 
is full of magic tricks. However, ^^06 also bad 
been a Cubkt before be discovered his own world 
of fantasy, and the effortless gaiety of our picture 
Is actually tlie result of paiirstaking care in the 
design of every detail. 

Figure 490 shows us a different kind of fantasy, 
haunted and disturbing like the dreams of de 
Chirico. This is a collage by Max Ernst, one of 
the leaders of the Dada movenkent at the end 
of World War I, The Dadaists were so re¬ 
volted by the cruelty of the war that they declared 
Western civiIi 2 Uitioti bankrupt from beginning to 
end. They ftJt tlrcy must start from scratch, re¬ 
specting only one law, the law of chance, and only 
one reality, that of tlietr own imagiaaiions. Their 
main task, they thought, was to shock the public 
into the same unsettled trame of mind, and they 
tried to do this by exhibiting tfieir creations, most 
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of which were spur-of-the-moment "gestures” 
meant to defy all rea^coru Our collage is more seri¬ 
ous than that—in fact, desperately so. It is made 
up of cuttings from pictures of machinery and 
utlicr teclinicul equipment, which have been 
pasted togetlier so as to form two nightmiirish 
"mechanical men," These stare at us blindly 
through tlicir goggles and demand to hnow if 
we recognhie them as images of modern inaTi, 
slave to die maclmie and tlius little more than a 
machine himself. 

Yet the Dada movement was not all negative, 
ft actually helped painters rediscover and make 
use of cliancc effects for artistic creation, as a 
coimtcrw^jglU to the purposeful discipline of 
Cubism. Those who l>e]ieved In "taking a chance” 
and letting tlieir imaginations flow unchecked, 
foundiHl the Sumeiilist movement, ivith Mas Ernst 


as one of its leading spirits. It was he who iutro- 
duoed (or revived, rather) the technique so skill- 
fiiUy employed in the drawing by Salvador Dali 
(figure 500), The main shapes in this Land-tcape 
with Figures (the rocks, the beach, and the clouds) 
are actually ink blots made by chance, just like 
the one iUustmted at the lieguming of this book. 
Ail Oali iiad to do was to see a picture "into" 
the blots and tlien fill in tile missing lines, so that 
others can sec it, too. Tliis does not mean that the 
drawing is less a work of art because Dali has ao 
cepted the "help” of the ink blots. It does show 
us again, though, that the ss'ay our imaginatfon 
works is still the same as in the days of the cave¬ 
men who saw aiiimals in the humps on the cave 
walls. Only the things w-e imagine, and the way 
we put them into pictures, have changed. These 
changes are what the liistory of piiiuting is about. 


.jOU ku.v<viK»t uuj / Landti-afuf luif/i Fif^ircx \ink hlotJi, hTtufi, aivi fvn drcici^g) { I&36. Sehofffci Ci^iUedi!*. Nvw York, 
fn dnm:lnft$ *iJcA it* Ihh Dali Viotvt fif hvw htj ttnamxifiuii fa-^nrw upvn ifte actident* vf tftthnioue and Inmsfatmj thorn into 
i/fwgftiar^ TOtifly. Tlwy tujiv tm afipetd tlutf U otitsing in tlw paiatinf^s, ilW he ttas evpored bis inicks » ihofaushU/ that ux 
ran nu loof^er foUow i&r onatxe act Uneif. 
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ISS. nh 211, 112, 213, £14, 
2J5* 216^ 2ir, 216 


Eakim. ThfwnuAH 3T9 
Ewly Clir£$tl£ui (trip 39-40 
Edge of the Potest (CocnbiftX ^ 
EdufaOoii of iha Vtrgin (X-i TtnirX 

503 

EgyptiAO pnkbtijig^ 12-17 
EgyptcnRcHiiaa p^dtin^, 35, 47 
£jffin4>f4i of TtiJUici Her Sprt 
Gk>|jertinJ (BrE7rL^TiO')i, £37 

EUaU T, S. iLewia), 475 
Elsbtiliucr^ Adunip £56 
F/hbirkaHE?n for Ct^tlioa (Wat* 
tvou), 310, 326 
Fmjwror ituflnlon arul 
<S. Vitobh 5ft m 
Euficr, jjiiiie^ 434 
EotombTnonl of Christ 
m^£8; J66 

Efjajimiu q/ Ratteidmn fFTdlMln), 
227 


Emit, Mai, 3l4-15i 400* 49i 

CJ^^6rf and St 5fP|ifi4rTt 
(j. FfiiwitiPtK m 
Etnucxn paiELtiEi|. 30, 31^ 36. 37 
of Sf. NbMw (Stoco)i iSflp 
101, £01:; £60 

Rtpetimmt ipftli l/w A^r Pimip 
IWrlghl of Derhfh 324 
Expr-esuonisin. 235, 277. 27S, 

mass 

Expulsion of Hetiodofus (Himb- 
ndh I24^£3p 133 

FabritiTii, 203 

of (Pi- 

casso}, 453 

pamtly Portrait (Hefimikokjp 224 
Famil^ ForftoU ( Htsnbrandc), £73 
Fantastic art. 276, 30B^p 613-15 
Faqvm,S79.265.2&0 
Fc!>mdif|^ {PnuJ of i.un1:iiirc)ij 67- 
6; 65 

Fficding the Oryxes IBpiii f im n] 

J£ 

Ferrari, GMud<«muo^ JS6 
Fj^amI Ffcparoiimis (Thobeilp 32 
Fife Plover 244^ 24S. 

£56. 303; 394 

332; 372 

First ^ps (PieswiioJ, 464 
Fid]mg Seernr (Tiiri|Tiiritr}, 30, 31 
“'F^^ fos Atrfimf Sorvice” fOros?)^ 

m 

FUght into Epupt ( Browlwr iflni J 

67; 35 

Fktroilliiio M»tn, 105; ISl 
Fiowcf SfUl Ufe i De Uean), 265 
Flowcfing Trees (MoridrianK 4S3 
Folic artiits, m £76 
Font-dc'Gaiuiic, Cavr of, 8; 2 
Fdft On a JlflAir Goyen), 

185-84; 231 
Fdiu|ucI^ Jcajip 123 
Four Apostles (Diif^urj j J71 
Fe^u^ tjwtliicixri)^ 254 

Four Latin Folltors (PscLui), 124 
FT,ig(majd. bA£i ttouorv, 320 
Frqr«se4^d oStte i Van dj-r WW- 
den), 116 

Frdjif^i* I (]. CTcrturl}, £36 
Praaciscar% fn Frdoirf (Zmla^trap). 
2EP7 

Frescfl, JiieduKl oi pointiii^^* 34 
Fhediidi. Camjr David, 374 
Fruii Bemd, And Apple* 

(Cewimio), £01-82; 411 
Funorofoy Vase (AtBc- g^opioi- 
ric), £243; 33, 24 
Fur ’Tfriiinri! im ihr 
(Bingli4ii3i )j. 236; 273 
Furnllurf of Time IToagnyb 494 

Cflinsboroiigji, TbflnioA, 304. 213: 

220. 22Z, 223 
Gotijteo 133 

Carden of Love (Bubei¥&)p 202, 
263 

Garden of Worldly Ddighii 
(Bosch). 113, lU i£7 
Caucuin, Pimi £72*75: 425. 427, 
429, 421 

CMrtpca tot Sint fai», 126 

da Fiibfinoo, 68, J06 
GenNbwJil, Omdn, 352 
Ceometric Creek ship, 22-2; 23 
24 

Crorge Ci£3£ (ffplbeiii), 152-^58^ 

305 

CArkflidt, Tli^odore. 227-316; 350, 
352, 353, 254 

ChirlandajQ, Damcoloo* 163; 120, 
154 

CtqrgkJDe, 1£T, m, 129: m 


Giotto, fi2r4, 68. 67; 76. 60. 61 
CiOcniiTu Arnolfini dtlJ His Bride 
(|. van Eyelet, 107, IW 
Qpvamd da Mdjiin, ^ 

Gld and Her Duentu iMurlHoki 

302 

Girl Athlete {Fiiz^b Annjerccuijp 50 
Citi Ddntera and i!lfurui<mi 
(Thpbes), 16 

Gid ivith a Red Hat (Venswer), 
£66 

Gfd mith Braids (ModlgllmtlJ, 
285; 455 

dodietors (Torrcniiova)p 51 
Clovi of Ahrtndtp (Degas 401 
Coddm Offeritig lw£^ to a 
(Cliiai&ic Gr«k)p £2; 33 
Good Bhephrrd (Caliimuih of SS. 
Petar and Mucelllouilp 39*40; 
53 

Corty^ Araiiye, 496 
CoiThd 0cK?t of Cbinbm^na 
(Coroltagiuti), 43A; 61 
G{m;^I Book of Ebbc of 
(CarollnglzEfi 1, 6£ 

Coapfl of St fJtEanaqfsqueJp 

GollJe at>lp, 5(tl. 62-4. B^S, 159 
Goys^ FroDcbscQp £25-27; 326. 

345. 340. 347. 349 
Cfaharn Chddrm (Trswarthjp £J[M; 
321 

CrccQ. El 157^661 210. 141, 241 
Greok EMiiitknE, 26, 2£-3, SO. 3Z, 

34-6 

Cfanze, Jnaii Eaptlstc. 26 i; 313 
GHmlflrV pitmily (TerborchJ, 29J 
Gris. Jiidn. 465 
Gfosp Antoiru-, 346, 341 
Grair Cknii: fEoldnii). 370 
Giwx, CeotgL\ 460 

CrikfiFway^ MEtllLiafl, 135-36; 

201, 263, 267 
Cpndno^ 2SS 

Guiiar. Fruity and Fitcher 

( 6raquie)p 470 

HflgEa TTiada, Fakl^g at 19 
HjE, Ftmbp 178-76; £46, 271, 
272 

Hampstead Heath (Constable). 
£31:383 

Harvt (Hunting IVodIc of Cs^dii 

Haiieqttiut Comlt'al (Min6), Sl4; 
493 

Eiumrfct, ’WfUimu, 378 
Haroesi S^xtwt (llielies), JO 
IfuiL-feng Ftfrlo Sjary'i 

p£idUir)^94 

Urdu* WllLm ddeKL* 164; 1S4 
tlwm, juii l>avidiz. dc. 447 
lii^mskrrh. Majortmi vanj 224 
UeSent Fi^tifTrM?iil ( Rubens^ £60 
Henry Vlll (Hdlbcui), 233 
HeToales FeosUng Among the 
Code an Qhmput (hlnck-hg- 
nrwl vsae)^ £3; 22 
l/tYCTii^j Strrfn^J^^ iha lAan of 
Xtmeo (Archaic bbE^t-Bgurod 
vow). 33 
Hfizbt Edward, 23S; 677 
HkctonoEipolla, 14. 9 
llUTrogly^kkSt 14 
HElbo^H Nfcholai, £25 
HotojiIi. Wllliani, 204; 3l6p 331 
IlDlbein. Hntis^ the Touncei. 152- 
54i m, 226. £27p S3S 
Holy Farndi^ (Snfto>^ 185 
Holy Hieht (Cwreggioh 136. 133* 
135; 197 

Frinda uHth 5l. John, St 
,1/ffir^p cmd Two Donofjt ISlmttc- 
ool. 97.160; 138 


Homw. Wimbw, £38-^; 376 
Hooch, PictEHT dc. 296 
House in Frocimes iCcsimiHiL 
20 2; 413 

llawTi^ id CJinJou (VUmiiidk), 445 
Uuher, Woli. £23 
Hunters fn ifie Fame (Bnicsd]i 
232 


I end thi VifW (Chs^ill). 313t 
474 

bn|nia¥&iH7iiism, 244. £49-55 

InyTTiwimtimi So. 30 (Kundin- 

sky), 4mi 

In the Boot i Manet), 249-50. £58, 

m 

In the Girna Ftmrmdot The 
Ringmaster {Toukuase-LautreL^. 
433 

Infnnto Ctirios (VclimJiusE:}, 296 

IxigreSn Jfefoo Aupnrtit &nnm»quc, 

218-26; 342, 343, 344. 34H 
Ink blol,7,3l5; 1.333. 500 
Interior as UEtung-la^Vilh (Vud- 
krd). 419 

Interior of a CTltnn'A tDc^^'tllo), 
365 

InlETTmtioTial CpOtlikT itylr-i 07-Sw 
71 

JnlCfrzfpfird E^udfi^g (Ccirotk 309 
InJrfMua (Enm), 434 
l>n?niK^m Af^ur (Gruxtrw^aklj 135^ 
^ ^Xl, 2f 17 

"It's jMr)e to tetcoMe lliir oiusT" 
(DQkunier)* 356 

imnes Sfwwrt, DuJk* i-if l^rrnm 
(Van Dyck). £8J 

It'rrrmnA {-Mintcr of Mu^), 126 
Jeteish Grnvetjurd (I. JUiii^ 

dudKlS4;£63 

hivilt. Sttny td ( Eoflv CIcrlitiAii), 
40; 55 

(ufditLUs], Jwtib, £64 
Indgm-nf af PariM [Crauaeb). £2J 
of Pun* i Hrpoir b 39i^ 
luintliges (Curut )* 36& 

Jupiter nnd to iCmxvgpa). 109 

Kflndfiukvt ^Vamtlyp 460 
Kitchen Stilt Life 
3^ 

Kbe. Paul 313-14; 430. 477* 492 
Inflight Death, orvl Deoil fpiimJ. 

156. laO; 213 
Kvimof, Palace at IS 
Aimrlt/e-lldTiP PhrysTii (Ali^aiidjpos 
pE Atbviul. £0 
Eckoi^lfcka. OfiW* 4-lJ, 450 

Liiity HuMclan ctwf I'cmog Ctd 

( Bojci:nieuleb 35*0; *7# 

l.£fF7?r4^nf4^n m^^Chriil { CbttP)i 
02-4; 86 

l^cmitnlaHpTi over Chnst (Clo- 
vanuJ dll Mlkw)^ 06 
Liind of Cackaytie (BruegeH. 
154i £06 

Lcrndscdpe (HnWj. 223 
l^ndirv^ic Mode of tnk Blots 
(A. Gce™J, 033 
Landeaipo «r(fA Ffgum* (Dali)^ 
SIS; 500 

Landsci^ with Olive Trees 

m 

LofvhcopC ttiflAi Solyr Pmnila 

iAMmirj),222 

Leiidieape n3th the fturkd nf 
Fhocton (Foiis^)* 305 
landscitpsr wUh the Flight tnro 
{A_ Camnxi). 253 
Lsndsntprt ivith o/ Fiii^- 

thee (DflirAbhjlw), £34 




Lcpiik d Cirrmitir {bbidci^ 

fi^fcr«l V4w>* ^ 

l-aAi^^ r^ CaVE* pF, ^ 

l^oif Ju<t^^iiffvU I- voo 

Ey^). S^; 1Q2, m 
iM ikiBil {.Stk'Eici- 

174 

Uito C<td^ 4t%k; 71-5, «I-7. m, 
lOS. im ^ 

L» Turir, Georges de^ W3 
Lkp^# FethmimI, 4T$ 

Lo Lf^uif, JO-if 
|.<cHEETidto 4« Vmd, iil-iS, 151- 
55i isa. jwy. m. 163. m. 
172. 173 

t'JpL' i Vctnieprjp 595 
Lewis, Wyudliiim, 47il 
iL4i*rruiion (Sl’k^hu)^ 4^*5 

(itid lAiifc'la^fr Fiarjtn^ 
{EgypitoM^, IT 
UoiuAir JoikTl EflLUtleL ^14 
Lippi. Fta KUippu, Mh 15&. 
Lpfi>Tuj^i7ti. Apiliiogkn, ^ 
LoTBiiAp, 200 

LtitJ^ Btrriin i Ingrs^ '. ^43 ,344 
LoviM XIV fltfgaudK m 
LmrtfT pUrniL^riifn ^VimnL 533, 
305; 4S8 

de r^m^fiidi-mr (BiB*- 
cbof), 315 

HJiih>rr (JpgiesL ^^3, 
555; 34S 

{C^mill i, 5^ 

lloJoniLi Chilil (CriTTipip), 

no 

Madcima and CliOd LCHl:iefliti:f> 
of F^illah 40: 54 
^adjmmt unti OUht { Ejtty Ctbis- 
Umn}t S5 

VforlnPiui and Child En tlurrmoil 
IByzjiUJiJfti ), 40; 07 
tfur^eniKi ami child Enthmr]cd 
iGlUltuL 

lioapiiirh] and C!^^ld JEnrlimr^ 
iOf^kl 75 

Af^anpu and Child Enthroned 
< Lippi )»J59 

Afodantip und Child urfdi 
fMAUccIn), 

a^d ^aOiiM (^^^En;^:iA‘□o), 

140 

If^ennd EnfWnw/ f^#^ 

ChaikrffUiW Skhohn Hclin ^|. 
run fCytk L 10^ 

.liadanna vrilA tfta Infaiii CArfsf 
;ijvi jOu? Infittd SI. John ( Rjipb- 

ii«iK 15L m 

^fedonn^ fhr Lan^ Xt^ri 

(Ramil]^Diiirhi>L 5i0^ 

Miiific puippii! i>f p^tuiMS, ^li 

Iffiddj ^jf JfciTn^r FVcIuTCtineiL 
102-93; 5S3, 301 

cn a Ikdckin^ (Cova), 34 & 
Poftnail i‘m Cn/rf- 0iid^ 
Glow (RpmauL 46 

MiTTt m flv Tuthan l\ 'TMi 

EyokL lill 103 

IfjiTi pHtAi ihr fTidJinK 

155-20: JS7 

Afpn i|#vc ffoo 3S0 

(DegjciL 5^: 402 
Mwt, Ediyumd. £43-44, 24^^i 
m 3M. 505, 303. 458 

MiiJTFiftr fwt. 

Manlegna. Aniirea, 1(11-4; 7J4» 
I4&. 149 

Sfazn^ipts, 45-4. 10^ Ja)-L 7h2. 
81. 15. 17, 57, A3, ?9, GO, 61, 
62, 63. m. 70. 73, 74. 85, 121. 
1S6 

Mare. F™ir. 473 


Anr^iffnaia ttrr hn 
dir GuiUpiln^ (J. L. PavidL 
337 

IftanWi de Wtfdirij, pii«K a/ 
ftimeCy LATftiin^ In 
^RubrmL 175; 547 
Marin. Jofffl. 2S8i m 
Muthifi Caff ^ CBinsb»tmgli}, 323 
Martini, Sunonc. 84, 66: 8^* 
Momni, Simoiic, (btL^n^ of, 96 
A/artyrdom of Si. RdriiijiJafiJLPtij 
mhfwahm 

Mjaacdo, 97-100, 101; 133. 136 
AFoiJairrr Chi&$ (PcLtorn^], 
356 

Maitpr Bfjtraniik 95 
SijAtur Hetnord. 74 
•-Mnsier <rf AU " 120 
MkiitPT of Ifnill^^enkreiii, 91 
Ma&[cr of XluiilLiii, 37. 105; 125 
Maaler of ibe Piireiii^a of Nm- 
bnmtf, 9B 

Matiue, FImri, 576, £J81; 442, 
444, 445, 443, 143 
Multu. 407 

Mnat Stud (Aemcn ^ 229 
MccliuvU. hUdOUi Age* 
MeFuivliafi^ 4riid of & 

Sfwf ^aiWmV ,m 4SS 
Mdliurp \liM Fprlj. 1S3 
VloiplirEg, Hans. 155 
Men. floof, eJid Aniondi i,Hlisf- 
iteonpoliiL 9 
Me^tin (W4iti:fluL 139-£00; 
325 

Mirhirfim^Mtrv, tlL 155-24; J63. 

J74. 175, m, 177 
Middle Ara. 37-68; origin of the 
w'ord.» 

Milkt, Frao^oti, 380 
MtiHun paljitm;^, JS, J9. 20 
Miro. Joun, 314: 4SS. 460. 483 
MocifcgBflppi Amj^ee, 385; 4S5 
lUaiMi Lfra tLcpuiinlpL 11^ 15i* 

FJet, 304^; 473, 483 
Sitraot Claude. 549i 390, 395. 

m 

Monkv^t (PLinEjirlLpL ^ 

Moifl Safitfr-Vf/rMfrif ^em frum 
BiWeiuj (>u£™ (GskoniK L 
415 

MormiL Gininbitnlstft, 195 

44, 45. 46. 40. 50. SI. 52. 
56, 64, 69 

.Wow Rauin^ rite Serpanl 

(Tintonri.to)( 240 
Matkf.r f|!wJ ClilfJ ( Pieokw), 303-, 
463 

.^fi.iii^i»4 ck J^i Cal^fr fUenolrL 
399 

Wpnntain LffTkkeaw (Bntegrl), 
231 

Mf^unlatn Landteape {5<£liEr4|i 
250 

Mimntcd Officcj nf thr Gtmrd 
fGiinanilt). £27; 350 
Mft- S(*^Pu^ Fort j Copley), 

336 

Mn. SfcLfpiu tGAimlkiimugh), 321 
Mrt. Sfddonj HM iha Tra^ Mut0 
; IL^vneSds) , 322 
Mttncli. Cdvarti 2T5; 436, 437 
MiiriOoi Esteban, 362 
Muwit Ltasofi I red-Rgmod viM?)# 
26 

MvJdcLjm (ToiqulciUK 36 

Mypcnafiinii wiiitiniv 2f 

iW^r fbeniutlil, 304; 432 

^t iha Badiv iyf Amde 
fOi»>. 340 

*Vp|w5^ran Virifing Plague FirieJfcen 
Solilrtf of Jagit (Cnxc L ^4J 


Neo-CUait styb. 516, 216* 255^ 
£27 

Michoks of Vcnkuik 72 
Afoelume in Bfna and Sihmt7 Old 
Bidt€TS£a Bndge (SVhJstlfT), 
405 

Nude (PidriissoL £90^ 303: 45^ 
iVckZp Dearoffdlng a S^eii^cow:^ ,Ve- 
5 I Dilolunnp 4TT 

Oatapus VdiiC (GouramL 50 
Odoiiique (Ingr^)* 345 
OSenngs of Gmttiude (Gauguin}, 
273; 429 

Ol^^inHdg, method, &£, 129- 

Old Cfou^ri ( Rpuiinlt U 452 
Old CuiimUt (Ptcaxsa), 279. £65; 
443 

Olti Af an and li t# Cmndaon (Gliir- 

landoioL 

Cfd Modo/f (Ebrnnlih 378 
Olimpia fMajiclL 423 
Opening of the Fiffh Seat (£l 
Cnco)* 54J 

Orgtf, The (Hpgiuili). £91} 310 
Ora£CTV| Jtise ClcintitiL:., 'lo3 

Furher, .Michtiei 124 
foiitfer^J Situ/io (Combet), 3S4. 
3m 

Fffllf of Oiittcers (Twr^ituniJl. 37 
Potis;/ for a Afurtzl Di^^ai'oliOrt 
( BciiLLan}* 498 
PdraTol. The (CoyaJ^ 318 
ParJb nfisr I KleeL 492 

PojtriJgiimkin^ 15S-56, 208, 218 
Pan} III and tiii GmadeoM 
( Titinn) , 

Paid ol linihotg, 67-fl; 83 

Klngdinn ( HitisL 

377 

Pctu;hAi £m4( CloTT /ug i Fompciil L 

43 

Feab, Rapltiioiku 373 
Pedujfif Family (L. Le Njiin)^364 
Pmanl of (?ir ComergMif F Van 
Cogh). 26T, 27Si 42J 
Tciatim Wedding (Bruegel). 233 
PardisterKe of Memory (DaliL 490 
P grapta r ti s^e, acJfintme^ B^IOOh 
101. 104, 149^, J4L 215 
PllDtagraphy. U. m 25142 
Fieoaso, Pahk, 270, 285. SSO. £92. 
m; 443, 458, 457, 4i>*f, 4S9, 
460, 461, 463, 464, 47L 472, 
464 

rirtedrlb Fiaimu. 109-2; 133, 
HL J42 

Pii:rp dl CcBbxiP, IDT^; JJf 
Plfltro da Cortooik 258 
FHapello', 09 

Plumed ItiMi {Miitk&oK 446 
FpiiitiUism. 285 

Fol£di RUief ( Romhnndl ], ISO- 
61,268 

PpiLLiEinio* Aittoedo, 144, 1.45 
Pond in a Gerrden iTbeWL 11 
Pont Seat [Elt!iiDjc)* 25CL51. 563; 

m 

Fontermo, Jacupa duy JS8: 235 
Ppidffnniif, GlnvoPit^ AntoiUn, £D| 

Porireff of a Boy (Falvyui). 3i 
33; 47 

Perifoif o/e Lady (CaTnTitii)i 105 
PerfmO of a Feung Cirl (Potruf 
Clttbtiisl, JJ7 

Perifoit of an ildfidh (Mirmling), 
125 

Foftfoii of Dr. Tiette end Hit 
Wife {KokMoMm)^ 4.1?? 

PiirtnifP Fmtef {FaJjp'urriL 35 
Fort-lirrnKssiojiifmK 256-78 
Poiuia iaietK t Van CogDi, 450 


Priusln, N\mha, 103-98; Sm. 
SOS. 306, 307 

Fraying Figpivf ( Oaia£»:iiitb nf S3. 
Peter Mwi MarCeJIiniaj L 39-40^ 
S3 

P^esmtatinfi in ike Tempk 
dnrhiml, 67: 95 

Ftvtentafian of the Injf’ont Cheirt 
in die TctM^Ee (A- lj?tfeimtll}, 

67 

ProienJoffEHi ef th^ Virgm (Tiu- 
toretto'L 150^57: 2CO 
Prjmrttmra (Boftibelll}, iSS 
Fro^ei FQk^ Wildenmi 

(D. Emits}, 118 

Ptophit fertmidh fMhdkekngeln), 
165 

Pndter of 54 Lfttili (Cothif )^ 73 
Fid?^ (Mvrw^bL 436 

Raft 0f the ^Medusa' (G^ricfliilt} 
353, 354 

Bape vf DeUmira (A. PatLUuokO. 
J44, 145 

ftapliad, 124-25; 168. 17^, 179* 
180. I8J. m. m. 184 
fteolkiix 242^ 

Ked-Ggti^ 30, 32; 28, 2T„ 
29 

Rffidcm, Odikm, 435 
SefarniiLlJDD+ lOB^ 153-61. 15a. 

msoi 

RifnihrdiHlt, 179-82. 184. 267. 
288* 373; 374. 373, 2T6, 277. 
578. 379, 468 

HemtmftiiEe, 69; Eajlv*TL 8S^97^ 
108; Higk lll-U i2l^. 
Nortlim, 135^36* 14S^; orW 
gin n( wnrd, 88 
Retii Ciildov 354 
Renorr, AiiguiteH 250^1; 389^ 
386, 397 . m. 3^1^J 

Besf on the plight in Egupl 
(Cranach), 204 

Rest dn the FffgAt tn £gy^>J 
(O. Cbfitdc^tibi) , 252 
HeiurretiUm. The (GnixttnvuJil ] , 

1353 307 

Remrreclkm;, The (Mfdbrlangeltil 
176 

SeauPToirtfpfi, The (Ftcm dulL 
FranMCiiL 143 

Return nf ISf Jfuntcrj tEroegnl^ 
333 

AcvnDhtflon. American, 197, 213. 
£15; Frcnrli. 197*201. 215*217, 
£4L liidurtriaL 341-f£ 
Bevriolck, Jashuji^ .133 
lfl£n-ra. Jiiupex 398 
Higjud, Hy^icindie, 3(K 
River God end NympA (TlrpoJo ^ 
S17 

Rifutl tvith Cypteeurr i Van CwhL 
278, 430 

Rofpert Andretas end Hit Wife 
(Gaimborough L 2 j 04, £13; 520 
Rococo style, 10B. 200, 301. 215 
Buntnn weiy Anriccl^ 34-8 
Koflioucai^uc 44. 49 

Romantic cnovemimt, 327-38^ 33 ]- 
3iL 237-3^, £43 
Roew FinroitinOp 158; 339 
Rouanlt, CemgH. 3S8~ 462 
Rewseaii, ITcnri, £76: 433. 440 
Roym^Tswacle. Marmur van^ 210 
Rubens, Feler PauL 171-72; 183 
247, 243. 357. 3®, 260, 263. 
363 

RiiisdaclH Ticcib van, I^Il 282. 

m 

St. notofAy (CriinmnLt)^ 3(?2 
5f. Praneii in Easiojy (Ginvumii 
EellioOi f35 



SI. imsi L&d to His EiuBcvtkm 
(MAHtegsu); J-lfl 
Si. iifttric (OcHrptil llaolc cif Sbbo 
»l tWijm}. 
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